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Just becauseyou 
plan to be 
financially 
independent , 
doesn y t mean 
you have to 
get there alone. 


Generations of Trust 

Chittenden Investment Services helps people achieve financial independence by developing investment Solutions designed around thei 
own, specific circumstances. Personal attention is at the heart of every Chittenden investor relationship. 

A History of Performance 

At Chittenden, our history of successful asset management is a result of carefully developing individualize< 
investment plans for our customers and then objectively implementing each plan by selecting the most appro 
priate mix of investment vehicles. From stocks, bonds, and mutual funds to tax-exempt options such as ou 
Vermont Tax-Free Bond Fund, different investments are determined by the asset allocation model we develo 
for each investor. 



An Exclusive Array of Services 

From long-term estate and tax planning to individual investment 
guidance, Chittenden provides a rangę of investment services to meet the 
unique demands of each investor. A Chittenden Asset Manager provides 
the highest level of personalized investment service available. With the 
objectivity, resources, and expertise needed to navigate today’s financial 
markets, you'll find that achieving financial independence is a lot easier 
with Chittenden on your side. For morę information, or to meet with a 
Chittenden Asset Manager, please cali 1-800-981-8926. 



CHITTENDEN 
I NVESTM ENT 
S E R V I C E S 


lnvestments • Asset Management • Private Bankir 
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The Vermont 
Difference 


W hat's the best way to get to know Vermont? 

Vermont humorist Danny Gore says he likes to 
get out on a dirt road and readjust his thinking, 
and that works for me, too. The attitude adjust- 
ment is as important as the dirt road. To really understand this 
place, you need to slow down and take a longer look. 

Get to know someone like Martha Pellerin, for example. As 
our profile on Martha's crusade to preserve French culture here 
suggests (page 46), Vermont owes an enormous debt to its 
Franco-American citizens. Though it is known as a Yankee 
kingdom, Vermont, like the rest of the United States, has had a 
very diverse ethnic population for morę than a century. 

Or visit the Clyde River, recently re-opened (through acts of 
both man and naturę) to Atlantic salmon and home once again 
to great fishing. The plain fact is, the river means morę to the 
citizens of Orleans County as a free-running fishery than it 
does as a generator of hydroelectric power. That's not the atti¬ 
tude of the majority toward rivers everywhere. 

Down in Manchester, the Equinox Resort is devoting a lot of 
time, intelligence and resources to preserving the mountain- 
side behind it. Though the land might be used morę profitably 
for condominiums or some other form of development, owners 
of The Equinox have signed covenants assuring that the moun- 
tainside that looms over Manchester will remain forever wild. 
It's another example of the road less traveled that makes Ver- 
mont so unusual. 

Route 108 through Smugglers' Notch in Stowe and Cam¬ 
bridge may not qualify as a road less traveled. It's a winding, 
spectacularly scenie mountain drive that attracts thousands of 
travelers every year. Yet even there, a unique approach is being 
tried, as our story on what may be Vermont's most scenie 
mountain road (page 60) suggests. New "gateways" will en- 
courage yisitors to get out of their cars and explore the Notch 
on foot, thereby relieving some of the traffic pressure. Also, 
there will be exhibits on the natural and human history of the 
Notch, enabling yisitors to understand and appreciate the 
beauty they're driving through. 

The roadway won't be broadened; just the yisitors' minds. 
Once again, Vermont is asking those who love it to slow down 
and thinlc. 

An unusual approach? Surę. But what do you expect? 
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Justin Morrill 

Thanks for Chris Bohjalian's story 
[Summer 1998] on Senator Justin Mor¬ 
rill, author of the 1862 Land Grant 
Act, which madę possible today's State 
university system. 

The 1890 Land Grant Act, also in- 
troduced by Morrill, was not merely a 
supplement to the 1862 Act, but rather 
provided for a second layer of land- 
grant universities in the Southern 
States when it became apparent to him 
that people of color had been excluded 
from the original State universities. 
The so-called " 1890 schools" were 
hardly "separate but equal," in most 
cases getting by on modest federal 
funding, private gifts and pittances 
from the States. Seventy-five years 
later, during the Lyndon Johnson ad- 
ministration, federal funding was 
raised to morę substantial levels. 

From this modest start, the 1890 
universities have become important 
institutions, providing education, re- 
search, and outreach to disadvantaged 
people of all colors in their States. 
They would surely get a nod and a 
smile from the old senator. 

For all of Justin MorrilLs accom- 
plishments, the most enduring was his 
departure from the elitist approaches 
to higher education that prevailed in 
his time, and his ability to translate 
philosophy into action. Perhaps one 
day Vermont school children will 
lcnow Justin Morrill as well as they do 
Justin Morgan. 

Harrison L. Flint 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Mr. Flint is a native of Barre and profes- 
sor emeritus at Indiana’s Purdue Univei- 
sity, an 1862 Land Grant school. — Editor 

Timber! 

Thank you for the article "Timber- 
Framed" [Summer 1998] on the house- 
raising by brothers Dan and Gary 
MacArthur. We, too, have a timber- 
frame home built by two Vermont 
brothers, Mark and Noel Smith, who 
own White River Timber Framing in 
Flancock. 

Tm glad Vermont Life recognizes 
timber-frame homes as being a uniąue 
building tradition in Vermont. Our 
tall-posted cape reflects the very na¬ 
turę of Vermont: strong, beautiful, and 

(Continued on page 32) 


r The Tennont Country Storę’- 

“The centerpiece ofWeston is the justly famed Vermont Country Storę.” Vermont Life. 

We’ve Been Part of Yermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle Newton, 
Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started work on a 
new magazine that would capture the beauty and spirit of the 
State. They named this new venture Yermont Life. For over 50 
years now, Vermont Life has been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Vermont Life , which has for all these years 
promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. , ~ , 
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“Ifind that ififs not in The Vermont Country Storę , you can do without it.” 

San Francisco , California. 

A Visit You'11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Voice of the 
Mountains mail order catalog. We have two Stores: the original storę is located in the 
picturesque village of Weston. Our second storę with the popular bargain attic is 
conveniently located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you'11 find products 
you thought had long disappeared, such as penny candy, Vermont Common Crackers, 
and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. Interspersed 
with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s like shopping in a 
museum. A visit you'11 remember long after you get home. 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON - Our Original Storę. 
Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serving lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Visit our catalog bargain attic. 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 
Extended Hours: July-October 9-6pm 

Sundays 10-5pm 

MAIL ORDER CATALOG 

The Vermont Country Storę® 

Dept. 2485 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 

CALL FOR EREE CATALOG 
1-802-362-2400 
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Frank Gaylord 


Greek Mountain 





T he last grand Lakę 
Champlain steam¬ 
boat, the Ticon- 
deroga, now a popular 
exhibit at Shelburne 
Museum, has been given 
a five-year facelift and 
will be unveiled this fali 
with a major celebration. 

The historie 220-foot 
steamer, the last side- 
paddlewheel steamboat 
preserved in America, is 
a uniąue example of a 
bygone age on Lalce 
Champlain and of the 
era of American steam 
transportation. It was 
launched in 1906, plied the 
waters of the lalce for half a 
century, and then moved 
overland to Shelburne Mu¬ 
seum in 1955. "The Ticon- 
deroga's survival into the 
next century is an absolute 


necessity, not only for the 
Shelburne Museum, for 
Vermont or New England, 
but for the entire United 
States," according to Na¬ 
tional Park Service Mar- 
itime Historian James P. 
Delgado. 

The Ticonderoga's cur- 


rent $1 million restoration, 
necessitated after 40 years 
of exposure to the rugged 
Vermont climate and the 
wear-and-tear from 150,000 
annual visitors, will be un- 
veiled and celebrated Satur- 
day, September 26. A "Cav- 
alcade of Steam" paradę and 


entertainment by na- E 
tionally known folk l 
musician and steamboat f 
enthusiast John Hart- j 
ford plus the Vermont ] 
Jazz Ensemble, Rick and Ą 
the Ramblers, and Ster- i 
ling Weed's Imperial Or- j 
chestra will highlight 
the day's activities. 

There will also be 
fireworks, family activi- 
ties and games, and a 
special exhibit tracing 
the old steamship's his- 
tory. In mid-September, 
Shelburne Museum and the 
Vermont Folklife Center in 
cooperation with Vermont 
Public Radio will air a se- 
ries of programs on the 
Ticonderoga and the 
Golden Age of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain boating. For informa- 
tion: (802) 985-3344. 



Unyeiling Thomas Chittenden 


V ermont's first governor, 
long overshadowed by 
the morę flamboyant 
Ethan Allen, is at last being 
recognized as an important 
leader of early Vermont. Ear- 
lier this year a new biography 
of Chittenden was published 
and last July 4 a statuę of him 
was unveiled by Governor 
Howard Dean in Williston, 
where Chittenden lived. 

Professor Frank Smallwood, 
author of the new Chittenden 
biography, noted that Chitten¬ 
den helped establish Vermont, 
guided it through the Revolu- 


Thomas Chittenden , back in 
Williston. 


tionary War and the post-Rev- 
olutionary era, when Vermont 
became the fastest growing 
place in the country, and over- 
saw the transition from inde¬ 
pendent nationhood in 1777 to 
full-fledged statehood in 1791. 

"His legacy," Smallwood de- 
clared, "is the State of Ver- 
mont." 

Two identical bronze stat- 
ues of Chittenden have been 
created by Barre sculptor Frank 
Gaylord. The first now stands 
on the village green in Willis¬ 
ton, just off Route 2. The sec- 
ond is a gift to the State of Ver- 
mont from the Town of Willis¬ 
ton and will be located at the 
Yermont State House. 


A Headache of 
Historical 
Proportions 

D ead 150 
years, 

Phineas 
Gage still 
cannot rest in 
peace. In 1848, 

Gage, a 25-year- 
old Cavendish 
raił worker, was 
foreman of a crew blasting a 
new raił bed for the Rutland 
& Burlington Railroad when 
a charge he had set acciden- 
tally exploded. The force 
blew Gage's 13.5-pound 
tamping iron through his 
left cheekbone and out the 
(Continued on page 6) 
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and concerts on the 
green, that staple of 
small-town New England 
life, depend on a sense of 
continuity. And the Lyn- 
donville Band definitely 
has continuity, thanlcs to 
Gerald Aubin, who has 
been playing with the band 
for 70 years. 

Aubin began in 1929, 
when he was 13. His 
chosen instrument 
then was the cymbals. 

He later played the 
trumpet and today 
plays the baritone horn 
or the double-belled eu- 
phonium. He has 
played in town bands 
from Barton to Barre, 
and his stint with the 
Lyndon band is proba- 
bly one of the longest 
anywhere in the U.S. 

But Aubin is modest 
about his long musical 
career. 'Tm still looking 
for the right notes," he 
jokes. 

The Lyndonville Band 
plays throughout the sum- 
mer, Wednesday nights at 8 
p.m. on the village green. If 
you happen to miss Aubin 
there, you can hear him 
Monday nights in nearby 
St. Johnsbury, where he has 
been playing with the town 
band for a mere 50 years. 

Check your local public 
television listings in Octo- 
ber ; you may find Tun- 
bridge cinema star and re- 
tired dairy farmer Fred Tut- 
tle. The Public Broad- 
casting System 
will offer direc- 
tor John 
0'Brien's 
film Mdn 
with a Plan ą 
to affiliates 
across the 
country 
that 
month. 

That, notes 
0'Brien, 
could bring 


Tuttle, the movie's star, 
into a million or morę 
homes. The exposure won't 
bother Fred, 79, who has al- 
ready been in Life, People, 
The New Yorker and on the 
front page of The New York 
Times . Meanwhile, 0'Brien 
continues to worlc on 
Nosey Parker, his next 




Fred Tuttle heads for 
television sets across the 
country this Octoher. 

Tunbridge film, which he 
describes as "The first mys- 
tery-love story-comedy 
madę about property tax 
assessors." Fred has only a 
supporting role in this one. 

Brattleboro writer Karen 
Hesse has won the New- 
bery Medal, among the 
highest awards for chil- 
dren's literaturę in the U.S., 
for her novel Out of the 
Dust. The book, published 
by Scholastic, traces in 
blank verse the 
blealc life of a 
teenager during 
Dust Bowl 
days in 
Okla¬ 
homa. 
Barre's 
Katherine 
Paterson, the 
winner of two 
previous New- 
bery Medals (for 

The Lyndonville 
Band's Gerald Aubin. 


Jacob Have I Loved and 
Bridge to Terabithia), this 
year won the Hans Christ¬ 
ian Anderson Award, a 
prestigious prize recogniz- 
ing an author's entire body 
of worlc. 

When Arlene Degree's 
husband, Paul, won morę 
than $1 million in the Tri- 
_ State Megabucks lot- 

1 tery last summer, Ar- 

2 lene couldn't celebrate 
^ immediately. She is the 

Williston Town Clerk, 
and the town water 
bills had to be sent out. 
"We went over to the 
storę and checked the 
B numbers, and I went 
bacie to worlc," said Ar- 
lene. For the time be- 
ing, $1 million or not, 
she plans to lceep worlc- 
ing as town clerk, a job 
she has held for 25 
years. 

Catherine Robbins Clif- 
ford, one of three young 
women who madę head- 
lines in 1927 when they 
hilced the length of the 
Long Trail unescorted by 
males, died last July at the 
age of 96. She and her two 
companions were known 
as the Three Muslceteers, a 
title that seems to have 
summed up their sense of 
adventure and fun. Memor¬ 
iał contributions can be 
sent to the Green Moun- 
tain Club, in care of Robert 
Lincoln, RR 1, Box 650, 
Waterbury, VT 05677. 

Robert J. Alzner, a pho- 
tographer from White River 
Junction whose photos 
graced the pages of Ver- 
mont Life for many years, 
died in July. Bob was 
known as a warm and 
friendly man who delighted 
in capturing Vermont's 
landscape on film. His pho- 
tograph of the Grafton Cor- 
net Band [Autumn 1996] 
was part of our 50th an- 
niversary retrospective of 
Yermont Life photos. 
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Montpelier's Chundo, hard at 
work in the studio. 

If you're walking in 
lMontpelier's Hubbard 
Park, don't be surprised if 
you catch a glimpse of a 
celebrity. That's because 
Chundo, the handsome 
Weimaraner who stars in 
Sesame Street's "fairy 
tales" segment, Iives 
nearby. Chundo's owner, 
Pam Wegman, says she 
chose Montpelier for its 
proximity to New York 
City, but also for its dog- 
pleasing q u a I i t i e s. "We 
wanted a combination of 
country and city." 

Pam Wegman's 
brother, William Weg¬ 
man, came up with the 
idea of using dogs in his 
photo/video work in the 
1970s when his pet 
Weimaraner, brought to 
the studio to keep him 
company, kept nosing her 
way into the shots. On 
current projects, which 
include coffee table books 
and children's videos in 
addition to Sesame Street 
appearances, Pam Weg¬ 
man serves as costume 
designer. "Dogs don't 
have shoulders," Weg¬ 
man says, explaining how 
she alters thrift-store pur- 
chases to accommodate 
the models. 

— Carolyn Córy 
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Introducing Timberpeg's 


v«u> 

BARN SERIES. 


Simple elegance for the way 
1 m you've always wanted to live. 


That's the feeling of a Timberpeg 
barn home, created with all the 
attention to detail and design for 
which Timberpeg is famous. 

You could be living the way 
you've always wanted to live, 
sooner than you think. 

To find out morę cali or write 
for our $15 design portfolio. 
MasterCard™ or YISA™ accepted. 
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Ifs an amazing sensation! 


TIMBERPEG' 

The Artisans of Post &. Beam. 


Box 1500, VL13, 

Claremont, NH 03743 (603) 542-7762 
www.timberpeg.com 


FOR A FREE COLOR CATALOG OF OUR ALL OUR FURNITURE 


New York City 212.226.5960 

WESPORT, CT 203.227.2446 

West Hartford,CT 860.561.5207 

Cambridge, MA 617.494.0406 

CONCORD, NH 603.225.7975 


NASHUA, NH 603.883.9868 

HANOVER, NH 603.643.1530 

Burlington, VT 802.862.8208 

Factory showroom 
EAST THETFORD, VT 800.841.6671 


The Vermont Folk Rocker from Pompanoosuc Mills 

Pompanoosuc Mills We build furniture for life 

800.841.6671 or WWW.POMPY.COM 


The seat and back of this 
uniąue rocker are crafted 
from smali sąuares of solid 
cherry suspended by nylon 
ropę. When you sit down to go 
for a rock, this chair actually 
conforms to the shape of 
your body. It is no less 
than an amazing sensation. 
$950 + shipping & tax if applicable. 
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Continued from page 4 
top of his head. 

Amazingly, Gage lived to tell the 
tale. And, except for scars and blind- 
ness in his left eye, he was physically 
unchanged. But the horrendous injury 
Gage suffered to the left frontal lobe of 
his brain profoundly changed his per- 
sonality. He became fitful, irreverent 
and grossly profane. As his friends put 
it, he was "no longer Gage." 

Phineas Gage's case, which attracted 
worldwide medical attention in his 
lifetime, forced doctors to reassess the 
accepted theories of localized brain 
function and is considered a corner- 
stone of contemporary neuroscience. 

On September 12, medical special- 
ists from around the world will con- 
verge on Olcemo Mountain Resort in 
Ludlow for what's being billed as an in- 
ternational educational medical sym- 
posium on the human brain. The goal 
of the John Martyn Harlow Frontal 
Lobe Symposium is to educate and in- 
form the medical community and pub- 
lic about the medical, rehabilitative 
and historical aspects of the Gage case. 
Among the 300 expected participants 
are neurosurgeons, psychiatrists and 
researchers, including the father-and- 
son physicians who carried out a CAT 
scan of Gage's skuli in 1982. 

But the symposium is only part of 
the Phineas Gage 150th Anniversary 
Commemoration being planned by the 
local Chamber of Commerce. Project 
coordinator Thomas Sabo says the 
event will connect Gage to Cavendish 
and to Vermont. The town, best known 
as the American refuge of exiled Russ- 
ian novelist Alexandr Solzhenitsyn, 
will unveil a commemorative bronze 
plaąue on the town green in tribute to 
Gage and Dr. John Martyn Harlow, the 
local physician who treated him. 

The town-wide party, being called 
1848-1998: An Historie Festival, will 
also feature a commemorative post- 
mark, a re-enaetment of Gage's life and 
narrated Green Mountain Railroad 
rides past the blasting site! Governor 
Howard Dean, a physician, has even 
proclaimed September 13, 1998 
"Phineas Gage 150th Anniversary 
Commemoration Day." 

Cavendish (pop. 1,322) was trying to 
raise $1,500 to have a limousine bring 
Gage's skuli and the infamous tamping 
iron — housed and still studied at Har- 
vard University's School of Medicine 
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— back home for the weekend. 

It will be the first time the artifacts 
have been returned to Vermont — and 
the only time they have been on dis¬ 
play to the generał public — sińce 
Gage, very much alive, showed off his 
head and the iron bar at the freak show 
in the Barnum & Bailey Circus. 

The festival will be held in down- 
town Cavendish September 12-13. For 
information: (802) 226-7560. 

— Stacey Chase 


UPDATES 


The idea is to get parents to attend 
the first day of school with their chil- 
dren each year, and Bennington's First 
Day Foundation has big plans for the 
start of the 1998-99 term. 

Last year, spurred on by Hemmings 
Motor News publisher Terry Ehrich 
[see page 8], whose idea it was, 11 
schools in the Bennington area partici- 
pated. Many employers allowed work- 
ers time off to go to school with their 
children. This year, at least 44 morę 
schools in Vermont plan to participate 
in the First Day Holiday, and the foun- 
dation has had inąuiries from 40 States. 
For information: (802) 447-9625 or by 
Computer: www.firstday.org. 

The Goodrich family's Molly Brook 
Farm [Spring 1998) has been protected 
from development under an agreement 
with the Vermont Land Trust that will 
also preserve the abutting White, Blais- 
dell and Sargent farms. The owners of 
all four farms sold the properties' de- 
yelopment rights. 

To add to the many awards it already 
has, Cabot cheddar cheese has been 
named the Best Cheddar in the World 
at the 22nd Biennial World Champi- 
onship Cheese Contest in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

In an advertisement in our summer 
issue, Vermont Life incorrectly listed 
the phone number of the Woodstock 
Area Chamber of Commerce. The cor¬ 
rect toll-free number for information 
about the Woodstock area is 888- 
4WOODSTOCK. 


In our summer story on Burlington's 
Discover Jazz Festival we erroneously 
identified the young jazz players on 
page 95. They were members of the 
award-winning Lyndon Town School 
Jazz Band, in grades 6-8, not students 
from Lyndon Institute. c ^ ) 





rouncl liere, 
time cloesn t stancl sti 11. 
It rocles you £ently 
bacie and fortk. 

Autumn colors glow. Lakę Champlain 
sparkles. And you flnd yourself, lost 
in the wonder of autumn in Yermont. 


Fali Couples Escape 

Complimentary champagne , flowers , 
chocolates and Continental breakfast 
from $ 81 /night (pp, dbl. occp.). 


BAS1N HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakę Champlain,Vermont 

Owned and operatcd by lho Bcacb familii sincc 1SSÓ. 
800-622-4000 www.basinharbor.com 
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Hemmings 
Motor News 



Bennington,Vermont _ 


Terry Ehrich, publiśher of 
Benningtoris Hemmings 
Motor News, at the 
hełm of a 1934 Ford. 

Top , a ointage Hupmobile 
rolls merrily along at last 
year's event, de spite a 
downpour. 

Right f a linę of "woodie" 
station wagons echoes the 
curues of the southem Ver- 
mont hills. 


M any know Hemmings Motor 
News as the monthly blacie and 
white publication the size of a 
telephone book that contains a world 
of possibilities for the antiąue, vintage 
or special-interest automobile fanatic. 
It would talce a fanatic to work his or 
her way through the 900 pages of 
small-print classified ads for antiąue 
coil springs, fender skirts and 1960 
Fiat Bianchinas, but even the most 
loyal subscriber may not realize the 
fuli extent of the strange and mar- 
velous world of car collecting. 

The staff at Hemmings, however, un- 
derstands just how to fulfill the wide- 
ranging obsessions of its readers. The 
company is part personal service, part 
entertainment and part State of mind. 

Every September the Hemmings 
auto empire throws an open house at 
its Bennington offices, giving visitors 
the opportunity to see the company 
behind the ads. Every year there is 
morę to see. With offices downtown 
next to its old-fashioned full-service 
Sunoco filling station on West Main 
Street as well as at the edge of town, 


Hemmings shuttles people back and 
forth during the event in a 1967 dou- 
ble-decker Bristol bus from England. 

This year the open house takes 
place on Saturday, September 19th, 
starting at 4 p.m. to coincide, as al- 
ways, with the bigger Bennington car 
show. The annual Bennington An¬ 
tiąue and Classic Car Show and Swap 
Meet now draws thousands of 
browsers and covers morę than 20 
acres with flea market booths, antiąue 
cars, tractors and motorcycles. 

As the car show weekend ap- 
proaches, so do the car collectors. On 
Bennington^ main Street, along with 
the Hondas, Toyotas and Subarus 
halted at a traffic light, one can also 
spot a Packard or a DeSoto. Closer in- 
spection reveals an old Chrysler or a 
Model T Ford, all beautifully restored, 
glowing with new paint, and spotless 
in spite of Vermont's dirt roads. An 
Edsel drives by, piloted by a man in a 
straw hat. 

At the car show flea market, people 
walk past table after table of automo- 
bilia. One table is devoted to fuses, 
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Landmarks 


|ouse at Hemmings Motor News 

By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



one to cigarette lighters, one to head- 
lights or license plates or fenders. 
Nearby fields are filled with antiąue 
cars, tractors and motorcycles — 27 
classes of cars in all. In one corner of 
the field, lcids climb in and out of an 
Army tank brought in by Vermont's 
National Guard. Four hundred local 
volunteers keep the show going. 

At 4 p.m. on Saturday, Hemmings 
Motor News forms a paradę to lead 
people from the car show to the open 
house. At the head of the cavalcade is 
HMN publisher and editor-in-chief, 
Terry Ehrich, riding in a 1924 fire 
truck. Behind him is a linę of classic 
cars that makes its way to the Hem¬ 


mings offices west of town and parlcs 
next to the open house tent. For the 
next several hours, visitors can indulge 
their passion to loolc at and talk about 
antiąue cars, and loolc into the world 
of Hemmings Motor News, which 
serves so many of them. 

"One of the beauties of our business 
is that our customers are obsessed," 
says Ehrich as he watches the crowd 
grow under the party tent. "As long as 
we serve them well and are useful to 
them, they're loyal to us." 

Ehrich's grizzled, bearded face is fa- 
miliar to many from the front page of 
the Hemmings Calendar of Aestheti- 
cally Abandoned Automobiles, as is 


Bennington's Annual 
Antiąue Car Extravaganza 


The Hemmings Motor News Open 
House is part of a big weekend that 
sees roughly 15,000 people head to 
town for Bennington's Annual Antiąue 
and Classic Car Show and Swap Meet. 

This year the 32nd annual show will 
be September 18-20 at Willow Park, 
on Route 7 north of town. The paradę 
to the Hemmings open house starts at 
4 p.m. at Willow Park. In addition to 
all the cars to see at the Hemmings 
headąuarters, folk singer Ron Morris 
will perform and the Hemmings or- 
chard will be open for apple picking. 
The company's double-decker bus will 
shuttle between the two Hemmings of¬ 
fices and its gas station on West Main 
Street near the Bennington Museum. 

Shuttle buses also link the car events 
at Willow Park with the Bennington 
Quilt Show at Mount Anthony Union 
High School and the Red Cross's 
Bizarre Bazaar craft show on the Ben¬ 
nington Chamber of Commerce lawn 
on Route 7 north of town. 

For event information, cali the 
chamber at (802) 447-3311 or 
Hemmings at (802) 447-9567 or (800) 
CAR-HERE, ext. 567. Or try these 
Web sites: www.Hemmings.com or 
www.bennington.com. 
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Harvest Homes 
Has A Hundred 
Ways To Welcome 
You Home. 


!VIore than 100 proven designs, 
from classic colonial to sweeping 
contemporary, with the flexibility 
to customize any set of plans - 
yours or ours - to build the home 
youVe always dreamed of. 


Big Pine Builders, P.O. Box 1324, 

Manchester Center, VT 05255 (802) 362-1660 


A.W. Clark Jr. & Son, Route 17, 
Waitsfield, VT 05673 (802) 496-3030 


Energy Shield Systems, P.O. Box 870, 
Wilder, VT 05088 (802) 295-5988 


Hathaway Construction Inc., 9 Lyman Avenue, 
Rutland, VT 05701 (802) 773-2054 


Holcomb’s Construction, RD 1 Box 229, 
Wells, VT 05774 (802) 645-0333 


Silver Creek Products, RR 1 Box 151, 
Irasburg, VT 05845 (802) 754-6324 


Tuller’s Custom Homes, RFD 1 Box 34E, 
S. Royalton, VT 05068 (802) 763-7367 


Thomas M. Wood Builders, 14 Stafford Ave., 
Morrisville, VT 05661. (802) 888-7930 


A sk A bout Our 


Do-It-Yourself Program! 




Crestline 


Windows &J)oors 


185 Railroad Ave., Delanson, NY 12053 • 518-895-2341 


www.harvesthomesinc.com 


Cali or write your nearest Harvest Home dealer, 
or Harvest Homes, for a FREE brochure, or send 
$15.95 for a complete design collection of over 50 homes. 




Dealer inąuiries are invited. 


Cali 518-895-2341 for Harvest Homes representatives in other areas of NY, CT, MA, NH, NJ, VT and PA. 
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Cali now and make planningyour special day a ioy! ^ /X1- . 

Toll Free: 1-800-860-5813 ° NLY $995! 


The Easiest, Most Successful 
Way to Plan the Perfect 
Vekmont Wedding! 

This indispensible 240-page book is your complete 
wedding organizer. Save time, money, and hours 
of frustration with our helpful checklists, tips and 
detailed information on over 100 of Vermont’s 
best wedding-related businesses and services. 

MAPPY MOLLOW 

^ ^ \PKOMOTION5 


Circle Reader Service Number 113 


the office dog, Buckwheat, and one or 
morę of the company's recent antiąue 
car acąuisitions. Editor and publisher 
sińce 1969, when he bought the busi¬ 
ness from Ernest R. Hemmings and 
moved it from Illinois to Vermont, 
Ehrich provides the energy and brains 
behind HMN, while at the same time 
giving all the credit for its success to 
his employees. Everywhere, however, 
the company bears the mark of its 
leader: the simplicity of his Vermont 
upbringing, the sophistication of his 
Harvard days, the sawy of his stint as 
advertising manager of the New York 
Review of Books, and the ąuirkiness of 
his current causes and whims. Among 
the data-entry rooms where orders for 
the monthly publication are received 
is a room for employee massages. The 
company owns a filling station with a 
gift shop, but also a nearby apple or- 
chard. The ąuirkiness doesn't hinder 
the bottom linę: Hemmings Motor 
News sells morę than 250,000 issues 
per month, and the company, which 
also publishes Special Interest Autos 
and three calendars, has annual sales 
of morę than $20 million. 

A visitor touring with Terry Ehrich 
might engage in a conversation about 
the 1929 Model A Ford Ehrich fixed up 
when he was 13, skip to the 1886 Benz 
Motor Wagon parked outside the 
Sunoco station and jump to his plans 
for helping public schools. Along the 
way, you find out he's on the U.S. De¬ 
partment of Education Steering Com- 
mittee and end by listening to his idea 
for global nuclear disarmament, which 
has a lot to do with trucks driving in 
yarying directions with nuclear war- 
heads on them. Another one of his 
whims, as he calls them, is always 
simmering below the surface. One 
whim he seems to indulge to its fullest 
is the importance of catering to his 
customers. 

One has only to look at the Hem¬ 
mings filling station to understand 
who the customers are and how Hem¬ 
mings is successful in reaching them. 
The station itself, with colorful flags 
flying in the wind, has a regular set of 
gas pumps (fuli service), but where the 
garage would be is a gift shop packed 
with automobilia, from model cars to 
car books, car trinkets and junk food 
for the road. Outside the station sits a 
Studebaker wagon, one of the first 
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autopropelled vehicles, and a 1937 In¬ 
ternational Harvester truck that served 
time as a Nabisco Bread Truck. 

Some Hemmings acąuisitions, such 
as the 1929 Model AA Ford/Cretors 
popcorn truck, have hand-painted let- 
tering on the side advertising Hem¬ 
mings Motor News. There are signs in 
front of the display cars that lovingly 
detail everything about the vehicle, 
from its original use to its engine spec- 
ifications. No tidbit is too arcane for 
the yisitors who stop and browse the 
premises as if this were the Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art instead of a gas 
station in Southern Vermont. 

"Some of our subscribers are so 
loyal," says Jane Farrar, EhrictTs exec- 
utive secretary, "that they cali them- 
selves members." 

Some of these members can be found 
back at the Hemmings office west of 
town, sitting in or gazing at the antiąue 
cars pulled up next to the Open House 
tent. "This is a very democratic hobby," 
says one man staring at the field of per- 
fectly restored automobiles. "When 
you meet the car owners you never 
lcnow if you're talking to a carburetor 
mechanic or the Prince of Burundi." 

Mechanic or prince, they never tire 
of their favorite subject, and at the 
open house they can all talk to each 
other. Some go so far as to dress in the 
style of the same era as their vehicles. 
In the back seat of a Cadillac V-12, a 
young girl sits perfectly still, eyes to 
the front. She is wearing a pearl choker 
and a long dress. Parlced next to the 
Cadillac is a Chevy Sedan painted 
with lemon and violet flames,- farther 
on is a Studebaker. 

Musie from the tent provides ambi- 
ent sound as everywhere people dis- 
cuss auto minutiae such as headlights, 
custom upholstery and wiring har- 
nesses. 

Terry Ehrich worlcs in the baclc- 
ground, addressing each employee by 
name, helping pour punch and finding 
extra parking places. He's happy be- 
cause his subscribers are happy, and 
somewhere inside he's already hatch- 
ing the next idea for Hemmings Motor 
News. <&> 


Writer Alison Freeland lives in the South¬ 
ern Vermont village of Williamsville. Pho- 
tographer S. Michael Bisceglie lives in 
Readsboro and Connecticut. 


Our indoors are pretty great, too. 



When people think 
of Vermont, and about 
our little corner of 
Vermont in particular, 
they think about the 
stunning natural 
beauty. And, of 
course, about all of 
our hiking, biking, 
swimming, and fishing 
- to name but a few. 
We’re very proud of 
our little corner, so 
that’s just fine. 
Fortunately, at The 
Old Tavern at Grafton, 
our indoors are as 
great as the outdoors. 

The Mew York 
Times has called The 
Old Tavern at Grafton 
“...the choicest inn of 
all.” We’ve madę up rooms for (Jlysses S. Grant, Mathaniel Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Kipling, and Henry David Thoreau. May we turn down the bed for you? 



Reservations: 800-843-1801 


T' l£ Old 

lavern 


GRAFTON, YERMONT 


It’s all about taste. 

Inspired and inspiring 
American and 
Continental cuisine, 
served in comfortably 
elegant surroundings, 
expertly prepared, 
amply portioned, and 
presented with 
unobtrusive grace. And 
that’s what dining at 
The Old Tavem’s all 
about. Reservations 
appreciated. Breakfast, 
lunch and dinner daily. 
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Coo 

Tradłtional Design 
& Construction 
Restoration 

Please cali or write for literaturę 

Post Office Box 113 
Charlotte, Vermont 05445 
802.425.2095 
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V E R M O M T 


Yemionts Luthiers Strike a Chord 


By Cheryl Dorschner 


W ho would guess that Ver- 
mont could be a haven for 
stringed instrument makers? 
Surely not the musicians who buy 
them. 

"Ali kinds of people with various 
colored hair, body piercing and un- 
usual clothes come to my shop to buy 
instruments. They look ąuite out of 
place in Westminster Station looking 
for directions to my house in the 
woods," says Tuclcer Barrett, malcer of 
exquisite electric violins for members 
of bands such as Kansas and John Mel- 
lencamp. "I definitely derive some 
pleasure from that whole aspect," he 
smiles at the contrast. 

But a convergence of several factors 
makes Vermont the home of morę 
than a dozen professional luthiers — 
makers of guitars, violins, violas, cel- 
los, viola da gambas, dulcimers, and 
yes, even banjos. In addition, there's a 
Burlington bow maker, and in Stowe 
a supplier of top ąuality materials 
for guitar and violin makers. 

Three things have led many 
luthiers to this part of the country. 
Several Southern Vermont instru¬ 
ment makers share some connection 
to either Marlboro College, where a 
course in instrument making was 
once offered, or to the Marlboro 
Musie Festival. "I think Marl¬ 
boro, and Putney School as well, 
bring many people here who stay 
or return," observes violin maker 
Douglas Cox. Others are alumni 


of the guitar factory 
Michael Gurian once 
ran across the Con¬ 
necticut River in 
Southern New Hamp- 
shire — in Hinsdale 
and later in Winches¬ 
ter. When it burned in 
1981 many instrument 
makers wandered over 
the border to start 
businesses of their 
own. And others felt 
the migratory puli Ver- 
mont exerted in the 
late 1960s and early 
1970s. Here they 
found the ingredients 
of a craftsperson's life. 

They stayed and flour- 
ished. 

What Vermont's instrument makers 
share is the ability to translate musi- 
cians' playing styles and needs 
into beautiful wooden in¬ 
struments. With their hands 
they shape wood and tie 
strings until together these 
make precisely the sounds 
the luthiers hear in their 
minds. 

"There are probably 500 peo¬ 
ple in the State of Vermont who 
built a stringed instrument in the 
past five years. Half of those 
maybe built another one either 
because they were unhappy with the 
first, or because they were intrigued by 



A graceful Running Dog "Mini 
Jumbo" guitar by Rick Davis, 
with spruce top and cherry 
sides and back. Below, the 
curue of one of Douglas Cox's 
sought-after violin family 
instruments. 



it," says guitar maker 
Rick Davis of Rich¬ 
mond. 

But making instru¬ 
ments for a living, 
that's something else. 

"I put myself in 
debt for 20 years," 
| said former luthier Pe- 
^ter Tourin of Jericho. 
! "I decided to make a 
§ living doing Computer 
work. You'11 find a lot 
of former instrument 
makers in [the fields 
of] math and Comput¬ 
er s." 

"It's a horrible way 
to get rich — it's not a 
way to get rich," says 
guitar maker Michael Miliard, who is 
one of the most successful at the craft 
and finds rewards other than financial. 
Those who stick with it usually choose 
to limit production to about a dozen 
instruments a year and work morę tra- 
ditional jobs as well, or they work 
with a partner and buy some materials 
already milled. "As soon as you start 
offering the instrument through Stores 
Wholesale, you need to develop effi- 
ciencies of scalę and all that," says 
Davis. "But it's a combination of luck 
and marketing skills whether or not 
you can make a living and make a 
marketable guitar." 

Here's a sample of Vermont's 
stringed instrument makers. 
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An amphibious inlay on a one-of-a- 
kind Froggy Bottom guitar by 
Michael Miliard. 


smali parlor guitar of the genre Joan 
Baez used in the '60s. He calls it a 
"sweet, melodie guitar for vocal ac- 
companiment." 

He brings to his craft years of wood- 
working experience as well as a public¬ 
ity career. He was assistant director of 
the Lane Series for six years and now 
is publicity director at Frog Hollow in 
Middlebury. 

One thing that makes Davis's Run- 
ning Dog Guitars distinctive is the 
wood options. He points out that C.F. 
Martin, the founder of perhaps the 
most famous American acoustic guitar 
company, used mahogany and rose- 
wood — the materials available when 
he immigrated to New York from Ger¬ 
many in the 1830s. In Michigan, the 
legendary Gibson Company used 
mapie. "Those three woods became 
American standards," he says. Al- 
though Davis offers those traditional 
options, he notes: "I say there's no 
magie in the sound of those woods. 
Tm loolcing for sustainable American 
woods." He plays a few bars of "Boys 
of Blue Hill" on a cherry guitar, listen- 
ing for its sweet treble sound. He holds 
up another guitar with its grains so 
perfectly matched it loolcs lilce the 
classic weavers' flame pattern. "This 
[species] lined the streets of Baltimore, 
it was the stuff of barrel staves, butcher 
blocks and buttons," he says. He plays 
again. Sycamore. 

"I don't sell through Stores because I 
don't want to just make good guitars, I 
want to create a dialogue with the gui¬ 
tar player. You shouldn't have to spend 
morę for my guitars just because I am 
not as efficient as Taylor or Martin, 
and I don't give 50 percent to a retail 
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Tncker Barrett's instruments are both beautiful and strikingly 
contemporary. Below, one of Peter LangdelPs Rigel mandolins, 
with its trademark electric-guitar look. 


American Wood 


What might be a smali upstairs bed- 
room in any other house is a guitar- 
malcing studio in Rick Davis's home 
on a wooded hillside in Richmond. 
Here you can find the guitar maker's 
bibie, Guitarmaking by William 
Cumpiano and Jonathan D. Natelson,- 
two routers; two sanders; two vacuum 
cleaners; winę bottles holding yintage 
"ruby and pale dewaxed shellac,*" a 
print of a crooning cowboy,- cut-outs of 
abalone and mother of pearl, and bent- 
wood guitar parts. 

Davis makes about a dozen acoustic 
guitars a year, often spending 200 
hours or morę on each. He specializes 
in instruments for finger stylists. 
Among the yariations, Davis makes a 
"Mini-Jumbo" — what he calls "my 
little oxymoronic guitar," inspired by 
the "Nick Lucas" and L-2 model Gib- 
sons of the 1920s. And he makes a 
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WILL MOSES 
The Old Hills of Yermont 


WILL MOSES 


“The Old Hills of Vermont" puzzle 1,000 pieces Finished size 24 x 30 

Enjoy the Vermont of yesteryear as it comes to life in 
this charming puzzle by renowned folk artist Will Moses! 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte. 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT... 35 Minutes fiom Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Bailey's Country Storę, East Burkę, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT 

F.H. Gillingham &. Sons, Woodstock, VT 




ou Want To Know About Uermont, And Then Some! 


Photo by George A. Robinson 
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storę," he says. Prices start at $1,750. 

Rick Davis, Running Dog Guitars, 
1394 Stage Road, Richmond, VT 
05477, tel. (802) 434-4399; via Internet: 
www.vtguitars.com. 

Froggy Bottoms Are Tops 

"I was a Vermont kid who went to 
New York to help someone move. I 
was looking for a job so I visited guitar 
makers and shops. I was offered a job 
with Michael Gurian. Two months 
later I was the foreman of the place," 
recalls Michael Miliard of his post- 
high school years. He moved with 
Gurian from New York to New Hamp- 
shire and worked there for three years 
before starting his own shop back in 
his home State. 

Today, after nearly 30 years in busi¬ 
ness, he and a partner make 12 models 
of acoustic steel-stringed Froggy Bot- 
tom Guitars in combinations of mate- 
rials and options — 100 guitars a year. 
In the 1980s Froggy Bottom developed 
a worldwide dealer network but, Mil¬ 
iard says, about a ąuarter of the com¬ 
pany^ work is for specific customers. 
"Even two guitars of the same model 
may be totally different, so it stays 
fun," he says. As he spealcs, the musie 
of pounding, the hum of the router and 
the sound of whistling fili the back- 
ground. 

"A lot of people say ours are eąual to 
the best guitars in the world," he says a 
few minutes later, countering with, 
"Everybody tells you they make the 
best guitar in the industry. We're not 
interested in making showpieces. But 
the guitars have their own voices. They 
speak for themselves." Some of his col- 
leagues say Miliard is all but an institu- 
tion in the realm of guitar making. 

Prices start at $2,200 and go 
"through the roof," Miliard says. 
"We've madę $30,000 guitars." 

Michael Miliard, Froggy Bottom 
Guitars, RR1, Box 1505, Newfane, VT 
05345, tel. (802) 348-6665. 

Stringed Specialties 

Traditional acoustic violins, violas 
and cellos are the bread and butter of 
Douglas Cox of West Brattleboro. Cox 
is a man of few words. Fellow violin 
maker Tucker Barrett calls him "quiet, 
humble, prolific. He's been around for 
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a long time and there's a waiting list to 
buy his instruments." 

In 1967, after high school, Cox 
started a violin maker's apprenticeship 
in Germany. "I was interested in doing 
something romantic — going far away 
to school into the Bavarian Alps 
seemed very soulful." He finished the 
two-year apprenticeship in Boston and 
worked for 10 years there for a major 
violin maker. 

Now he and a full-time assistant 
make two dozen instruments a year 
that sell in the $10,000-$ 14,000 rangę. 
He is president of the board of the Put- 
ney SchooPs Yellow Barn Musie Festi- 
val. 

Douglas Cox, 1138 Sunset Lakę 
Road, West Brattleboro, VT 05301, tel. 
(802) 257-1024. 

Wired and 
Electric-Colored 

On the other end of the creative 
scalę from Cox are the bizarre and 
beautiful designs of Tucker Barrett. 
Electric describes not only the amplifi- 
cation of his violins, violas, cellos, vi- 
ola da gambas and guitars, but also 
their colors. Mapie malces way for blue 
and purple acrylic bodies. His instru¬ 
ments have been displayed as art at 
the Stratton Arts Festival, described 
there as "using current materials and 
technology with traditional skills." He 
makes a fuli rangę of instruments and 
styles. "I used to even make banjos, 
but don't tell anyone," he confesses. 

Although Barrett's instruments are 
found in shops in New York City; 
Portland, Oregon; Philadelphia,- Van- 
couver,- even Sweden, he says he usu- 
ally sells direct to players. Players the 
likes of solo cellist Gideon Freudman 
of Hadley, Massachusetts, and Eugene 
Friesen of Dummerston, who plays 
nationwide but is known to many for 
his stint with the Paul Winter Con- 
sort. Barrett has outfitted whole quar- 
tets. 

This full-time occupation along 
with repair work results in some 75 to 
80 instruments a year in the $1,900 to 
$3,795 rangę, from violin to cello. 

Barrett studied instrument making 
at Marlboro College under Michael 
Gurian. Today he maintains a connec- 
tion with Gurian, whose Seattle com¬ 
pany produces guitar inlays. "Together 


V E R M O N T STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 


ftan-psiojit cjCiUesUeA. jjeatusułuj 
Vesima*ii r 4. jjUi&U li^iruLncuŁe csiaĄti 




At Frog Hollow 
you'll also find: 

• works in: 
metal, paper, fiber, 
glass, paintings 
and multi-media. 


• monthly exhibitions 


• classes for all 


For a newslełłer, class całalog or membership 
Information, cali toll-free 1-888-388*3177 


BURLINGTON • MIDDLEBURY • MANCHESTER 

85 CHURCH ST. 1MILL ST. HISTORIC RT. 7-A 

863-6458 388-3177 362-3321 

vl*lt our web site! http://www.sover.net/ ~vsec#rog/ 
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MADĘ IN YERMONT 


Discovery 

and 

Delight. 

Shelburne 

Museum 

Shelburne Museum is 



we're working out laser Computer 
technology to make the instruments," 
he reports. Parts of his instruments are 
machined in Seattle so "I can concen- 
trate on my skills in putting them to- 
gether by hand and working on the 
sound, not on milling." 

Tucker Barrett, P.O. Box 130, West- 
minster Station, VT 05159, tel. (802) 
722-9063, www.tbviolins.com 


a “collection of collections” where an eclectic assortment of historie 
buildings and galleries are filled with folk, fine and decorative art 
from America’s past. Spend a day or two strolling among quilts, 
dolls, horse-drawn vehicles, decoys, paintings and morę. 

The Museum is open daily lOam- 5pm, late-May through late-October. 
Admission fee is good for a second consecutive day. 

For morę information cali 802/985-3346 (voice 

only) or 1 800-253-0191 TTY Relay. Shelburne Museum 

Shelburne Museum, P.O. Box 10, Shelburne VT 05482. Web site address: vvww.shelburnemuseum.org. 
Accommodations for people with disabilities are possible. 
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Retire to Wake Robin where you will thrive on cultural opportunities, 
intellectual challenges and new friends. Put down roots on a scenie 137 
acre wooded site overlooking Lakę Champlain. Enjoy the freedom to 
pursue your special interests while you 
experience the peace of mind of 
on-site long-term health care. 

Discover Wake Robin — a 
beautiful place to grow. 

Vermont’s Only Life Care 

For information about our I- and 2-bedroom Retirement Community 

apartmentS and COttages, Cali 1-800-462-0856. 200 Wake Robin Dr., Shelburne. VT 05482 
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Bluegrass Unorthodoxy 

Bluegrass Unlimited magazine 
called Peter LangdelPs unorthodox in¬ 
struments, 'The Fender Stratocaster of 
mandolins" because some look very 
much like electric guitars. Bluegrass 
purists debate the cosmetics, but be- 
grudgingly admit his mandolins sound 
good. 

Langdell has heard comments such 
as "looks weird," "looks electric. ,/ But 
for those musicians making the switch 
from guitars to mandolins, his instru¬ 
ments may be a morę comfortable 
transition. 

"There are so many guitar players, 
people are looking for a new musical 
voice. The interest in mandolins is 
heating up. We're on the threshold of 
mandolin history," says Peter Mix, 
LangdelPs marketing director. 

Flis goal is nothing short of return- 
ing the mandolin to the status it held 
until the early 1900s as the country's 
most popular instrument. "I'd like to 
start the Vermont Mandolin Orches¬ 
tra," says Mix, who has played in all- 
mandolin orchestras as large as 108 
players. 

To that end, LangdelPs Rigel Instru¬ 
ments Limited last January grew from 
a one-man-band operation making 
about two dozen a year to adding Mix 
and three employees bent on building 
200 to 250 per year. Prices for the stan¬ 
dard linę rangę from around $3,250 
with great variations depending on 
style and materials. 

"There's a certain romanticism 
about a guy sitting in a shop making 
instruments by himself, and there are 
people who can do it. Then there are 
people like me. I love making instru¬ 
ments and I've always had the aspira- 
tion to do this fuli time. It's a lonely 
existence. There's a challenge in see- 
ing how far we can talce this. The pub- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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MORRIS CHAIR & FOOT STOOL 


THE SEVENTH annual 

Sm* HILDENE FOLIACE ART 
& FINE CRAFT FESTIVAL 

W& OCTOBER 2, 3, & 4 

HILDENE MEADOWLANDS, MANCHESTER, VT 


craft • art 
fashion 
life-style 
exhibits 
under elegant 
tents • musie 
great food 
winę tastings 
cooking classes 
tri. & sun 10-5 
sat. 10-6 
admission $6 
free parking 
for morę info cali 
802*362*2100 


ROUTE 30 RD1 BOX 8 WELLS, VT 05774 
802 645 0966 


Cali ahead or come by chance 
Brochure, photos and price list available upon request. 
Look for us on the Internet: http://www.vtweb.com/laberge 
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Stone Soldier Pottery 


l\(). Ii<>\ 14S • Ycrgennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 


Jmm 
KWihuo 

iNCcdlcwork 

Gustom Needlepoint 
New Designs by Favorite Artists 

By Appointment or Chance 


WILLIAM LABERGE 


SPONSORED BY THE YERMONT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 


rtVANT4<3ARDEN 

uniąuely creatire art for the garden and patio 


Furniture and 
Accessories in the 
Shaker and 
Arts-and-Crafts 
Traditions 


Colonial Reproductions 
and Custom Designs 


Ali in solid hardwoods 
with classic joinery 
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Designs from our stw 


REDUCTION FIRE 


STONEWARE 


for 

D1NING & PLEASU 


functional, decorati 
sculptural 


10-5 Daily 
12-5 Sunday 


MasterCarc 
Yisa Accept< 


Mili Mili, P.O. Box 286 
JACKSON VILLE,VT 
802-368-7077 
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wwiv.vermontcmfts.com 


0r send $5 postage and handling to Vermont Cralts 
Council, PO Box 938, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(802) 223-3380 for the most recent copy 
of the 52-page / ermont Crafts Guide. — ° 


l ISit the most comprehensive Web Site 
with information on over 500 of 
Vermont’s finest artisans. 


The Bowl Mili • Route 100 
Granville, Yermont 


Tour Mili: 

Monday - Friday, 
8am - 3pm 

Retail Storę: 

7 DAYS A WEEK, 

9am - 5pm 

Litemet: 

www.bowlmill.com 
C securc on-line shop piny” 

FREE BROCHURE 

1-800-828-1005 
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SPONSORED BY THE V E R M O NT CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 
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Outdoor 
Craft 

Demonstrations 

throughout the summer. 
Cali or write for details. 

89 Main St. at City Center ❖ Montpelier, VT 

Monday-Saturday 10-5:30 ❖ Sunday 12-4 
Open Friday evenings until 8 
229-9492 
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ARTISANS’ 

HAND 


A Gallery of Yermont Crafts 


Spheres of Influence 



So. Yermont*s largest contemporary crafts gallery 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 


ARTISAN 


DESIGNS 
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5Yr ?J& ^ THE fourteenth annual 

5TOWE FOLIACE ART 
AND FINE CRAFT FAIR 

- MVf > OCTOBER 9, 10, & 11 

TOPNOTCH FIELD, RTE. 108, STOWE,VT 


craft • art 
fashion 
life-style 
exhibits 
under elegant 
tents • musie 
great food 
winę tastings 
cooking classes 
everyday 10-5 
admission $5 
free parking 
for morę info cali 
802-253-7321 
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J_iving Ljgk+ 

♦Lumps/ Skade s, Fimals & A^igkf Iigkfs4 

Handmade with real leaves, ferns, pine, 
cedar, acorns, pine cones & twigs. 

For a color brochure and morę Information ... 


1 - 800 - 554-5185 

Lean-2 Studio Adirondack, NY 12808 

,1 ♦patent pending^ 

As seen in Country Living Gardener, 
&A^s&zs>yictoria and American Home Style. 
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the 

turnpike 

road 

wood-fired functional 
potłery in the oriental 
tradition for food,flowers 
and contemplation 


Malcolm Wright, Marlboro, Vermont 05344/802-254-2168/e.mail: tplcrd@sover.net 
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Handcrafted chandeliers, light 
fmures and furniture madę from 
naturally shed anrlers of moose, 
deer and elk. A complete linę of 
rustic camp decorations including 
bearskin rugs. Deer, elk 
and moose neads. 


Retail storę hours 10-5, 
closed Wednesday 
Main Street 
Keene, NY 12942 
(518) 576-4318 
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CRAFTS COUNCIL www.vermontcrafts.com 



MADĘ FURNITURE OUTLET 

Solid wood furniture madę in Vermont by local craftsmen — an irwestment 
in qualiły that will last for generations. 

Visit our new showroom 2 3 / miles south of Brandon on Route 7. 

"We Ship Anywhere" 

Factory seconds available — brochure available 
Route 7, Brandon, VT 05733 

802-247-0117 Fax 802-247-4301 Mon-Sat 10-5, Sun 1 1-4 
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SleLgh Coffee Tablet 


Shoicn: 
Native Cherry 
$450^ 

(42"Lx 17"W 
x 24" H) 


Also available: 

Solid Oak, 
Antiqued Paint, 
& Ltd. Editions 


Cali or write for 
our brochure... 


Yermont Sleigh Company 

Box 8341 — Gleason Road — Rutland, VT 05701 
(802) 775-7674 http://www.vermontsleigh.com 

mc/visa/amex/disc 
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MADĘ IN VERMONT 

Continued from page 16 

lic/' he says, 77 has demanded that we 
become bigger. 77 

Langdell was a machinist for 20 years 
in Morrisville, so he applied that expe- 
rience to instrument malcing and 
patented his method. He carves each 
body out of a solid błock rather than 
using steam and heat to bend wood. 
And while the top is completely as- 
sembled, but before it's finished, he 
can play the instrument and, if neces- 
sary, remove the top and make adjust- 
ments. As Langdell told Bluegrass Un- 
limited, "There 7 s nobody else in the 
business that can do this. 77 It 7 s sort of 
like peeking at presents before Christ- 
mas. 

/7 Most woodworkers don 7 t deal in 
tens of thousandths of an inch/ 7 Mix 
says of Langdell, who started building 
instruments when he was five years 
old (albeit using a coffee table leg and a 
plywood body). /7 He 7 s a man obsessed, 
in a good sort of way. 77 

The company name, Rigel (ri'-jel), is 
the name of a double star in the con- 
stellation Orion. 

Peter Langdell, Rigel Instruments 
Limited, RR 2, Box 5810, Jeffersonville, 
VT 05464, tel. (802) 253-4422; Internet 
www.mandolincafe.com 


Fit For Folk 

/7 Having grown up in a 
large musical family sur- 
rounded by folk musie, I 
have learned to love and 
appreciate traditional in¬ 
struments and their 
sounds, 77 Jeremy Seeger 
notes in his brochure. 

But Seeger 7 s dulcimers 
aren 7 t merely hand-me- 
down tradition, except 
in appearance. "Perform- 
ers are demanding a lot 
morę of their instru¬ 
ments than 10 years 
ago, 77 he observes. In- 
deed, watch a dulcimer 
player nowadays and 
you won 7 t see much of 
the old Jean Richie 
strum, strum, strum. 

77 They 7 re finger piclc- 
ing all four strings, 77 says 
Seeger. 77 Some use three- 
string style, and on the West Coast 
players set the instrument on its side 
and reach over the top to play it. 77 

Seeger has changed the designs to ac- 
commodate musicians such as Ver- 


mont 7 s Margaret Mac- 
Arthur and Boston area 
performer Lorraine Lee. 
7 Tve madę internal con- 
struction changes so 
they 7 re morę responsive. 
Dulcimers now produce a 
wider rangę of sound, 77 
Seeger says. 77 Whenever 
an instrument gets popu¬ 
lar, the musical style 
changes. 77 

Prices for these tear-drop 
or hour-glass-shaped dul¬ 
cimers in various woods 
rangę from $350 to $579. 

Seeger says he was 
never very serious as a 
performer. 7 T 7 m not an 
■% entertainer. I play dul- 
Jcimer and sing just for 
•o our enjoyment. I sing my 
lcids to sleep. 77 Weil, he 
used to. Those lcids are 
now ages 20 and 16. But, 
Seeger notes, 77 My daugh- 
ter still aslcs for a song now and then. 77 

Jeremy Seeger, Box 117, Hancock, 
VT 05748, tel. (800) 700-3790. 


Cheryl Dorschner lives in Williston. 



The be auty of one of 
Jeremy Seeger's 
h a n d m a de d u l c imers . 
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shortest route and a fuli day exploring 
the longest, but the best plan is to have 
no plan at all: just go out and explore. 

Get the central Vermont map from the 
Central Vermont Chamber of Commerce 
or use a Vermont road atlas. Don’t miss 
the new Capital Region Welcome Center 
at 134 State Street in Montpelier, just 
down the Street from the Vermont State 
House. The center has information 
about attractions throughout the region 
and State and showcases selected Ver- 
mont products. 

At 8,000 residents, Montpelier may be 
the nation’s smallest Capital, but its 
handsome streets — crammed with 
restaurants, cafes and shops, museums 
and historie buildings — are ideał for 
strolling. It has one of the state’s best 
farmers’ markets, Saturday mornings, 
and several excellent outlying farm- 
stands. After visiting the elegant 1859 
State House — a live-in museum — and 
checking out shops and stops like the 
New England Culinary Institute’s La 
Brioche cafe, the Vermont Historical So- 
ciety Museum or the elegant T.W. Wood 
Art Gallery, try one of these tours: 


Waterbury/Mad River Valley Tour (51 
miles, orange tour on map, page 22) 
Take Interstate 89 north to Waterbury 
(Exit 10) following the scenie Winooski 
River. Just north on famed Route 100 
are two of the state’s most popular at¬ 
tractions, the Cold Hollow Cider Mili 
and a Ben & Jerry’s factory that features 
tours. The resort town of Stowe is a few 
miles farther north. 

We’ll head south on Route 100 into 
the Mad River Valley, which cradles one 
of Vermont’s prettiest rivers. With the 
slopes of Sugarbush resort and Mad 
River Glen in the distance, Route 100 
winds into Waitsfield, a historie town 
where farm fields lap the edge of a pretty 
village. Stop to browse in the eclectic 
shops, sport and antiąues Stores. 


O ne of the things that distin- 
guishes Vermont is that it’s 
still a place where people 
go for a drive just for the 
fun of it. Rediscovering road rapture is 
never morę enjoyable than during fali fo- 
liage season, when naturę paints the hills 
and valleys with colors and dramatic 
light and shadow. 

Central Vermont’s Capital region, an- 
chored by the cozy State Capital city of 
Montpelier, the granite Capital of Barre, 
and the resort area of the Mad River 


Valley, is a Capital place to go touring 
with a sense of relaxed adventure. 

We’ve mapped out four tours, ranging 
from 39 to 61 miles, beginning in Mont¬ 
pelier and Barre. These are country 
miles, which means winding highways 
and rural back roads, some of them 
gravel. Don’t be daunted by unpaved 
roads: They’re a traveler’s mainstay in 
Vermont, they’re well-maintained and 
they’re where much of the finest scenery 
awaits. 

You can easily spend half a day on the 


Andre Jenny 
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Andre Jenny. Inset: Yermont Department of Tourism and Marketing 
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The valley narrows as 
Route 100 heads south to 
the turnoff at the yillage of 
Warren, passing the access 
road for Sugarbush, which 
offers foliage chairlift rides 
and other events. Warren’s 
covered bridge, waterfall and 
the Warren Storę, with its 
bakery and dęli, have madę 
the village a landmark. 

Head up Brook Road 
from Warren to the spec- 
tacular East Warren Road, where gliders 
from the local airport soar above the 
peaks. At the four corners, head straight 
over Roxbury Gap, a twisting gravel ad- 
yenture with soaring mountain and val- 
ley views. At Route 12, go left to North- 
field and the Dog River valley. In North- 
field, check out the handsome campus of 
Norwich University, the oldest priyate 
military college in the U.S.; in Northfield 
Falls, see the four covered bridges. Farm- 
stands, antiąues barns and morę colorful 


views await on winding 
Route 12 back to Montpe- 
lier. 


Hardwick/Cabot Tour (56 
miles, green tour on map, 
page 22) From Montpelier, 
Route 12 north ąuickly 
winds into rural countryside, 
the predominant theme of 
this tour. Following the tight 
valley that sąueezes the 
North Branch, Route 12 
winds past the Vermont Institute of Nat- 
ural Science’s North Branch Naturę Cen¬ 
ter and scenie Wrightsville Reseryoir 
Recreation Area. In the yillage of 
Worcester, turn right onto the Calais- 
Worcester Road, which de- 
livers an eyeful of blazing 
hillsides as it climbs the hills 
and then descends past Cur¬ 
tis Pond into tiny Mapie 
Corner, a classic hamlet 
with a country storę. 


A panorama of the yillage of Peacbam, 
Left, the Vermont State House in 
Montpelier. Below, the Rock of Ages 
granite ąuarry in Barre and canoeing 
on Molly’s Falls Pond in Cabot. 


From Mapie Corner, head left onto 
Kent Road, past the old stage tavern at 
Kents Corner and turn left onto North 
Calais/Foster Hill Road. In a few rolling 
miles, this back road reaches Route 14 in 
South Woodbury. 

Take Route 14 north (left) into Hard- 
wick, head downtown and turn east 
(right) onto Route 15. Hardwick has a 
nice diner and some eclectic Stores. Take 
Route 15 as it heads along the Lamoille 
River and then Route 
215 south (right), 
which plummets to 
Cabot, home of the 
prize-winning cheddar; 
you can sample it at 
the yisitors center. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Central Vermont Tours 


Waterbury/ Mad River Valley Tour (orange), 
Hardwick/Cabot Tour (green), Barre/Brookfield Tour (purple), 
Barre/Groton/Peachani/Danville Tour (pink) 


MAP LOCATION OF ADYERTISERS 


1. MONTPELIER 

Inn at Montpelier 
Artisans' Hand 
Chefs Table 
Morse Farm 
New England Culinary 
Institute 

Woodbury College 

2. BARRE 

Rock of Ages 


3. PLAINFIELD 

Goddard College 

4. EAST CALAIS 
Vermont Vernacular 

Designs, Inc. 

5. CABOT 

Cabot Creamery 
Cooperative 
Goodrich's Mapie Farm 


6. DANVILLE 

Matthew Burak Furniture 

7. WATERBURY CENTER 

Black Locust Inn 
Cabot Creamery Coopera- 
tive 

Villa Tragara 

8. WAITSFIELD 

Sugarbush Chamber of 
Commerce 


9. NORTHFIELD 

Norwich University 

10. WARREN 

Vermont Alpaca Company 

11. RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn 

12. EAST CORINTH 

Vermont Herbal Healing 

Numbered green circles 
indicate Interstate exits. 
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Continued from page 21 


Head to Lower Cabot, where stunning 
farm fields are ringed by blazing hills, 
and into the village of Marshfield, which 
has country Stores and Rainbow Sweets, 
a fine cafe. Take Route 2 west (right) 
along the twisting Winooski through 
Plainfield, home of Goddard College, 
and the hamlet of East Montpelier. 

Barre/Brookfield Tour (39 miles, purple 
tour on map , page 22) Barre’s many 
granite buildings, statutes and amazing 
cemetery art reflect its century as a world 
center for quarrying stone. Check out 
the exhibits at the Barre Museum in the 
Aldrich Public Library, or visit the Rock 
of Ages ąuarry and view striking Hope 
and Elmwood cemeteries. 

Head north from the city on Route 
302 to the Route 62 Interstate access 
and up the long hill to take 1-89 north 
down to Exit 8 in Montpelier. This brief 
stretch of Interstate presents an almost 
aerial view out over the Worcester 
Rangę to the north and 4,083-foot 
CamePs Hump to the west. Take Exit 8 
into Montpelier and head south on 
Route 12 to Northfield along the wind- 
ing Dog River. Stop by in Northfield 
Falls to see four covered bridges. 

Browse around the green in North¬ 
field, where elegant 1800s homes linę the 
streets around Norwich University, and 
then head south on Route 12, climbing 
through wooded hills to remote Baker 
Pond. Take Route 65 east to Brookfield. 
You’11 pass Allis State Park, which has 
trails and a tower with a 360-degree 
view of the countryside. 

You’11 know you’re in Brookfield 
when you see a floating bridge across 
Sunset Lakę. Make the Crossing — don’t 
worry, it’s a little wet but never sinks. 
There’s a great restaurant and inn, and 
fine biking and strolling. 

Follow Route 65 to Route 14, and 
head north (left) through Williamstown 
Gulf, a beautiful, rocky notch. You’11 
pass several ponds and handsome farm 
fields before coming to the village of 
Williamstown. Continue on Route 14 
back to Barre. To see the granite quar- 
ries and Rock of Ages Visitors Center, 
follow the signs from South Barre. 

Barre/Groton/Peacham/Danwlle (61 
miles , pink tour on map , page 22) From 
Barre, head east on Route 302, into a 
rural landscape of open fields and 
forested hills. Climb through Orange 



he Mad River Yalley 


THE HEART AND SOUL OF YERMONT 1 


he beautiful 
“Mad River Valley,” 
including the towns 
of Warren, Waitsfield 
and Fayston, is located 
on Route 100 along 
the banks of the 
Mad River. It’s in the 
center of Vermont’s 
recreational and 
cultural attractions— 

The Heart and 
Soid ofYermont. 



SUGARBUSH 



CHAM BER w 


LODGING RESERVATIONS: 
(800) 82 VISIT 

Information: (802) 496-3409 
www.sugarbushchamber.org 
E-mail: chamber@madriver.com 


MAP: 8 Circle Reader Service Number 264 



Six Roomo of Furniture in 

the Historie Smith Hornie on Route 2. 


MATTHEW la/URAK 
FURNITURE 


18th and 
19th Century 


Custom 
Design Service 


Originał Art 


Cali today for our 
co lor cataloi] 

802 684-2156 

A $5 ealue ... 

FREE! 


MAP: 6 
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NEW ENGLAND MT. BIKE FESTIVAL 9/25-27 


Enjoy our Special 
Fali Packages! 


Tee for Two 
Take Time for Two 

GOLF & MIDWEEK PACKAGES 


THREE 


S TALLIO N 


1‘N‘N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 


Lower Stock Farm Road 
Randolph, Vermont 05060 


www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owner-hosts: 

Jinny & Sam Sammis, Betty & Al Geibel 


WEDDING & CONFERENCE FACILITY 


MAP: 11 Circle Reader Service Number 117 
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*- Approved 

Charm, Comfort 

& Personal Attention 

Route 100, Box 715, Waterbury Center, 
VT 05677 • 802-244-7490 • 800-366-5592 

e-mail: blklocst@sover.net 
www.blacklocustinn.com 

MAP: 7 Circle Reader Service Number 246 
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Best Cheddar in the World 

Cabot Creamery Cooperative 

Visit us at two locations: Cabot Visitors’ Center 
at the factory in Cabot, or the Cabot Annex Storę 
in Waterbury. In Cabot, enjoy a video, factory 
specials & free samples. Watch us make our 
renowned dairy foods. Cali for tour days and 
times, as well as cheese-making days. Rte. 2 to 
Rte. 215, Cabot. (802) 563-2231. Waterbury loca- 
tion includes Vermont specialty foods, video and 
samples. Rte. 100, Waterbury, (802) 244-6334. 

MAP: 5 & 7 


Other Advertisers Located in This Region 

map: 1 Artisans’ Hand, Montpelier 
802-229-9492 
(See our ad page 18) 

map: 1 Chefs Table, Montpelier 
802-229-9202 
(See our ad page 85) 

map: 1 Morse Farm, Montpelier 
802-223-2740 
(See our ad page 80) 

map: 1 New England Culinary Institute, 
Montpelier 
802-223-6324 
(See our ad page 110) 

map: 1 Woodbury College, Montpelier 
802-229-0516 
(See our ad page 108) 

map: 3 Goddard College, Plainfield 
802-454-8311 
(See our ad page 110) 

map: 3 Goodrich’s Mapie Farm, Cabot 
802-639-1854 
(See our ad page 82) 

map: 4 Vermont Vemacular Designs, Inc., 
East Calais 
802-454-7020 
(See our ad page 97) 

map: 7 Yilla Tragara, Waterbury Center 
802-244-5288 
(See our ad page 85) 

map: 9 Norwich University, Northfield 
802-468-6679 
(See our ad page 108) 

map: 10 Vermont Alpaca Company, Warren 
802-496-2991 
(See our ad page 97) 

map: 12 Vermont Herbal Healing, E. Corinth 
802-439-5308 
(See our ad page 82) 


THE INN 
MONTPELIER 

147 Main Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 

223-2727 

An Elegant Historie Inn in the Capital City 

19 guestrooms with TV, telephone, private bath- 
rooms and airconditioning, some with fireplaces. 



MAP: 1 Circle Reader Service Number 221 


Visitors Center: Open daily May 1- Oct. 31 (closed July 4) 
Mon.-Sat. 8:30-5:00, Sun. noon-5:00 
Historie ąuarry - Video - Displays - Vt.-made gifts - 
Free Admission 

Narrated Quarry Tour: June-mid-Oct. M-F. Exciting 
tours to 50-acre, 600 ft. deep ACTTVE ąuarry. Smali fee. 
Manufacturing: M-F 8:00-3:30 year-round, 
A closed holidays. Cutting, polishing, 
SCULPT1NG. Free admission. 

Exit 6,1-89 Follow signs to 
Visitors Center/Quarry 
Rock of Ages Tours, Dept. VI, 

mjEBjKM P0 Box 482, Barre,VT 05641 
802-476-3119 
://www. rockofages.com 


WORLDS 
LARGEST 
GRANITE OUARRIES! 


MAP: 2 Circle Reader Service Number 106 


TOURS 



Heights, where 2,000- and 3,000-foot 
hills display gorgeous heights of color. 
Stay on Route 302 into the pleasant little 
village of Groton. Take a stroił to look 
at the country storę, shops and historical 
society museum, and then take a left just 
beyond the village on the road to the 
hilltop community of Peacham, one of 
Vermont’s most photographed villages. 

This country lane is a wonderful 
winding jaunt that dips into South 
Peacham, and then climbs to Peacham 
proper, elevation 1,908 feet. Park and 
walk around the village, visit the shops 
and walk up the hill past the church to 
the cemetery, the war memoriał and the 
glorious valley vistas. Continue on from 
Peacham to the village of Danville, home 
of the American Society of Dowsers, as 
well as a country storę, craft shops and 
artisans, and one of Vermont’s most 
amazing antiąues barns. From Danville, 
take Route 2 west, winding through a 
hilly countryside. 

Visit the country storę in West 
Danville, notę the sign about Indian Joe 
and Joe’s Pond, and take a meandering 
ride via Route 2 past craft shops, lakes 
and colorful vistas. Route 2 heads 
through the interesting yillages of 
Marshfield and Plainfield. In East Mont¬ 
pelier, turn onto Route 14 across the 
Winooski to return to Barre, or continue 
straight on Route 2 to Montpelier. 

Travel Information 

• Cali 1 -800-VERMONT for travel 
and tourism information. 

• For information on places to stay 
and dine, cali the Vermont Lodg- 
ing & Restaurant Assoc., 1-800- 
VTROOMS (1-800-987-6667). 

• By Computer, visit the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Mar¬ 
keting Web site at www.travel- 
vermont.com; the Vermont Cham- 
ber of Commerce at www.vtcham- 
ber.com; the Discover Vermont 
Internet page at www.discover- 
vermont.com; and Wermont Life 
at www.vtlife.com. 

For information on central Vermont, 

contact: 

• Central Vermont Chamber of 
Commerce (802) 229-5711. 

• Sugarbush Chamber of Com¬ 
merce: (802) 496-3409; 

(800) 82-YISIT. 
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ETHAN ALLEN 

Rutland - 


Fl Edward-Glens Falls- 
Saratoga Springs 
Schenectady- 


The Amtrak® 
Vermonter has 
been such a 
success that 
now you can 
take in every 
rustic barn and 
scenie hill in 


Hudson — 
Rhinediff- 


Croton-Harmon 

Yonkers - 

Ne w Yo rk Ci 



Vermont along two Amtrak 
routes. On Amtraks Ethan 
Allen service you’ll have 
a relaxing ride all the way 
to Rutland. And car rentals 
are now available in most 
stations, so when you arrive, you can 




RMONTER 

St Albans 


hm junction 
Waterbury-Stowe 
Montpelier-Barre 
~— Randolph 
White River Junction 
Windsor-Mt. Ascutney 
Claremont, NH 
Bellows Falls 
Brattleboro i 
Springfield 
Hartford I 
New Haven f 
Stamford 



Philadelphia 
Wilmington 
-Baltimore 
Washington D.C. 



agent 


take off on 
your own 
to explore. 
Poke around 
in antique 
shops. Or 
take advan- 
tage of the 
States beautiful hiking and 
biking trails. So no matter 
why you come toVermont, 
Amtrak gives you one morę 
reason to take the train. For 
reservations, cali your travel 
or Amtrak at 1-800-USA-RAIL 


Amtrak 
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Fair Time 


Written and photographed by Charles Fish 


F ifty years ago, when the posters 
went up in August, it meant two 
things for the boys of Essex Junc- 
tion: Summer was ending and the fair 
was coming. 

Most of us worlced part time. When 
I was nine, I mowed the little lawns of 
the village green and the fire station. 
One afternoon my father came by and 
said I could quit for the day because 
Japan had surrendered and the war was 
over. Some years later, I worked at the 
A & P storę, a primitive ancestor of to- 
day's supermarkets with its single 
cash register, manager, one full-time 
clerk and me. But despite our jobs, 
much of the day we boys were on our 
own. We played bali on the smali field 
that in winter became our skating rink 
(now the parking lot behind the li- 
brary), swam in Lakę Champlain, shot 
red sąuirrels in the woods behind 
Drury's Brickyard, and caught perch 


and bass in the Winooski River below 
the dam. 

So we hated to see the summer end, 
but there was always the fair — the 
Champlain Valley Exposition — the 
last week before school. Morę than an 
event, the fair was a time of year, al- 
most a season. Although it lasted only 
a week, it was for some families a cele- 
bration of worlc that had gone on all 
year. Farmers trucked in their best cat- 
tle to show, and their sons and daugh- 
ters often had animals of their own. 
Teamsters brought their draft horses 
and oxen, trained for months or years 
for the pulling competition. Home gar- 
deners and commercial growers exhib- 
ited vegetables of the finest shapes and 
colors, and women displayed rows of 
Mason jars with food preserved for the 
long winter. To the racing stables 
came the great-hearted Standardbreds, 
the products of a hundred years of 
breeding. 

The patterns of regional 
life were different 50 
years ago. Then as now, 
Burlington was the urban 
center, the largest city in 
the State, but city and vil- 
lage boundaries were 
morę distinct, and local 
identity was morę clearly 
reflected in the landscape. 
To drive around the 
perimeter of Essex Junc- 



Gone now , "girlie" shows were once fixtnres 
at many Yermont country fairs. 



tion today is to traverse developed cor- 
ridors of housing, business and indus- 
try. When I was a boy, farms touched 
the village on every side, including the 
banlcs of the Winooski River where 
IBM now employs nearly 7,000 people, 
morę than three times the population 
of the yillage in the 1940s. I attended 
grades three through twelve in a build- 
ing that in recent times housed only 
grade five. Into the intensely local life 
of my childhood, the fair came not 
only as a harvest of what we ourselves 
had done and produced, but also as a 
rich display of exotic fruits: the games, 
girls and freaks of the midway. 
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Scrubbing down an animal 
to be ready for the judges' 
scrutiny or simply for the 
pride of showing the world 
a well-cared-for co w. 
Below, Jtorses dnring a 
pulling competition. Ali 
photos on these tivo pages 
are from Charles Fish's new 
book, Blue Ribbons & 
Burlesque, and were taken 
nearly 30 years ago at fairs 
around Yermont. 


The boys who worlced at the fair, 
selling hot dogs or tending exhibits, 
had a pass and got in free. The rest of 
us went over the fence. The easiest 
place was at the end of Prospect Street. 
Since I lived not far away on School 
Street, we met at my house in the 
morning and took the shortcut past 
our chicken coop and the barn that 
Hilliker Moving used for storage, up 
the sand bank, through Mr. Stanley's 
blackberry bushes, past the little hill 
where we would slide in winter, across 
the field and the swamp where we 
dammed the stream and built a raft, 
and on to Summit Street, then 
Prospect. 

The fair guards were hired because 
they were cheap, not fast; they 
couldn't catch us. It took but seconds 
to climb the fence. The guard hollered. 
We laughed, ran through the woods, 
down the bank, and between the 
parked cars to the midway. 

• 

Fifty years later, the fairs continue, 
of course, but while many elements 
from the past live on, others have dis- 
appeared. The most radical change is 
intangible: the loss of magie. People 
still win blue ribbons and ride the Fer- 
ris wheel, but fairs as a whole are just 
one morę amusement in a world of 
easy pleasures. 

Looming larger for the young than 
they do now, the fairs of that day were 
part of a passing way of life. They 
were rich with images and wonders at 
a time when entertainment was morę 
restrained, the panorama of the wide 
world less brutally revealed. They pre- 
sented forms of excellence growing 
out of our daily life — fine cattle, fast 
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horses, efficient machines — but they 
also offered provocative glimpses of 
forms of pleasure and the grotesąue 
usually veiled in our little village. 

I returned to the fairs about 25 years 
later, in 1969 and 1970, as part of a 
larger rediscovery of the landscape I 
had left years before. I wandered with 
camera and pen, drawn to the visible 
reminders of a lost childhood: the an- 
cient, sculpted rocks of the Brown's 
River, where my father still caught 
trout; the few remaining elms arching 
above the streets of my boyhood vil- 
lage ; the animals and barns of the van- 
ishing farms. I loved surfaces, the way 
things manifested themselves to the 
world: the gleam of light on water, a 
Jersey's soft brown hair, a woman's 
painted lips, my son's smile. I pre- 
ferred the beautiful to the ugly, but 
even the ugly had its fascination, and I 
doubted that I could know the one 
without the other. 

Surfaces are surfaces of something, 
and at times I caught hints of what lay 
within. We live in a world of signs and 
take our bearings from a web of nat- 
ural and man-made things. As a pho- 
tographer, I found at the fairs an in- 
tense concentration of signs, a busy 
theater that encompassed not only the 
obvious attractions but also the people 
who came to see them. 

I would leave home before daylight, 
drive to Rutland, Essex Junction, Brad- 
ford, Barton or Tunbridge, wander 
through the midway as I had done as a 
boy, visit the cattle barns, watch the 
horse pulling, stare at the strippers as 
they strutted in front of their tents. I 
filled up on hot dogs, cotton candy and 
soda. Lilce Shalcespeare's petty thief in 
The Winter’s Tale, I was "a snapper up 
of unconsidered trifles." My clever- 
ness, if I had any, lay in spotting the 
glint of a coin in the dust, a fragment 
of neglected treasure in the debris of 
the moment. With pen and camera, I 
madę notes,-1 filled my bag with loot. I 
toolc snapshots. 

I wanted to make a book, but in the 
pressure of a busy life I put it aside. 
The black and white negatives sat un- 
printed in the attic with my grand- 
mother's scrapbooks, chairs to be re- 
finished and caned, scraps of wool for 
rugs never madę, my children's old 
toys, the mounted head from a deer 
my father shot 60 years ago — the 


leavings and echoes of life's remorse- 
less flow. Someday I would return to 
them; there was no hurry. 

But the years passed, and the time 
came to bring the pieces together if 
ever I was going to. Returning to the 
pictures, I discovered that it wasn't 
enough to cali up the sights and sounds 
of the past. They were temptingly 
there and easy to retrieve, a whole ar- 
ray of sense impressions etched so 
sharply that a single image would 
bring them to consciousness. Some¬ 
thing caught a boy's imagination, but 
why did it appeal? Ho w was it madę or 
formed? How did it worlc? How was it 
brought to its present perfection (or de- 
generacy)? Why did some race horses 
wear hobbles and not others? Why did 
staid Vermont towns permit strip 
shows? Why did we want to loolc at 
frealcs? 

I discovered, then, that memory was 
not enough. I read what other writers 
had to say, and I took to the road again, 
photos in hand, to ąuestion the people 
whose passion and slcill make the fairs 
what they are. In the book they are 
named, their generous help aclcnowl- 
edged, among them the farmers and 
teamsters, the veterinarian and the far- 
rier, the horsemen and the race car dri- 
ver, the veterans of fair management 
and carnival life. It is always a pleasure 
to talk with people who know. 

In short, the book had a double ori- 
gin and therefore a double perspective. 
One was my desire to understand the 
workings of a form of entertainment 
that in memory pleases me still. The 
other was the memories themselves, 
my recollections of those years be- 
tween, say, 10 and 16, when country 
fairs fed my growing awareness of dar- 
ing and slcill, of novelty, lust and the 
bizarre, of the intoxication of crowds, 
of the beauty of animals and machines, 
and of the spell of lights against the 
dark sky. 


Adapted from Blue Ribbons and Burlesąue: 

A Book of Country Fairs by Charles Fish. 
Copyright © 1998. Reprinted with permis- 
sion of the publisher, the Countryman 
Press/W. W. Norton et) Co. Inc. The book 
was published this summer. The author 
lives in Dummerston and teaches English 
at Western New England College. Ver- 
mont Life published an excerpt from his \ 
book In Good Hands: The Keeping of a 
Family Farm in our Autumn 1995 issue. 



Yermont Symphony Orchestra 


Madę In Vermont 
Musie Festival 

Castleton Sept. 24 

Brattleboro Sept. 25 

Woodstock Sept. 26 

Springfield Sept. 27 

Vergennes Sept. 30 

St. Albans Oct. 1 
Johnson Oct. 2 

Middlebury Oct. 3 
Lyndonville Oct. 4 

«*CALL FOR TICKETS 

Ł-Ł 1-800-VS0-9293 


Circle Reader Service Number 115 


For 4 weeks every fali, 
the views in Vermont 
get even better. 



Joel Beckwith, "Village Bar" 

Fine Arts and Crafts 
by Yermont Artists 


September 19 - October 18, 1998 
Open 7 days ■ 10 to 5 
Bose Lodge, Stratton Mountain 

For inlormation cali 802-297-3265 

STRATTON 

AM 

Celebrating 35 years 
of outstanding exhibitions. 

Media OTSai 
Sponsor - 1 
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FESTIVALS 


Experience 
Vermont at 
its best with 
cultural events, 
fairs and 
festivals. 
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Blanche Honegger Moyse 

Artistic Director 


O C T O B E R 
10,11,17,18, 1998 


Program and ticket information: 802-257-4526 
The Brattleboro Musie Center 
15 Walnut St, Brattleboro, VT 05301 

Circle Reader Service Number 111 



SATURDAY OCTOBER 3,1998 7:30 PM 

„.es : STEVE HALL & FRIENDS IN C0NCERT 

4sMSr Grace Congregational Church, 8 Court St., Rutland,VT 

L im Tickets go on sale July 1,1998 

I at Peace of Mind, cost $18 per ticket. 


First East Coast appearance, 
guaranteed to be a sell-out performance. 

• Ali profits will go to the 
Rutland County WomeiYs Shelter • 


| Meet Steue & Friends \ 
Sunday Od. 4 
at Peace of Mind 


(peace oP/Puml 

C> * E M P O R I U M 


Gifts • Books • Resources to Nurture and Inspire Julie White, RN, Proprietor 


ROUTE 4 - RUTLAND, YERMONT 773-6233 open paii.y io a.m.toóp.m. 
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15th Annual 


COLUMBUS DAY 
WEEKEND 

Friday, October 9 
Noon - 5pm 

at. &Sun., October 10 & 11 
lOam - 5pm 

Fiftyjuried Vermont artisans gathered in a beautiful setting. 

A distinctive shopping experience! 

Weston Playhouse on the Green 
Route 100, Weston, VT 

Admission: $5.00 Benefits: Weston's Old Mili Museum & Craft Building 






Top Ten Events 
W I N N E R 

Fali of 1998 
VERMONT 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



JOHN THADES 


BROADWAY ALL-TIME FAVORITES 


ORi/Zi SPianiit ś&euez/y ¥/ąy/ou/ 

‘Thade Is A True Crowd Phaser’ 

VERMONT MAGAZINE 

‘Absolutely WondeifuP 

Cindy Thiel, Publisher 
VERMONT GREEN MOUNTAIN GUIDE 

4 Thade s Favorites Are All Knoclwuts 9 

Craig Altschul, Editor 
VERMONT VACATIONS MAGAZINE 

‘Special Treasure For The State’ 

Virginia Lane 
OUECHEE TIMES 

‘Thade Has A Big , Gorgeous Tenor 
...Broad Interpretations Melt The Room ’ 

P. Finn McManamy 
SEVEN DAYS, BURLINGTON, VT 


Sat., Sept. 12 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Norwich Congregational Church 

Sat., Sept. 19 @ 7:30 p.m. 
United Methodist Church 
Rutland, VT 

Sat., Sept. 26 @ 7:30 p.m. 

First Congregational Church 
Springfield, VT 

Sat., Oct. 3 @ 7:30 p.m. 
West Village Meeting House 
Brattleboro, VT 

Sat., Nov. 7 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Bennington Center for the Arts 

Sat., Nov. 14 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Charlotte Congregational Church 

Sat., Nov. 28 @ 7:30 p.m. 
Stowe Community Church 


RESER VA TIONS & IN FORMA TI ON 

1-800-559-7070 


CELEBRATING OUR 5™ Season 
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Above , "Late Aftemoon, September," 
and , left, "Through the Birches, 

Lakę Caspian," both acrylic mono- 
types, show the vibrancy of 
Kannenstine's style. 

Opposite page, the artist in 
her Woodstock studio. 
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Margaret Lampe Kannenstine 

Au Element of the Accidental 



By Fred Stetson 


I n the 1950s, Vermont's natural world ex- 
erted a strong puli on Peggy Kannenstine 
and her husband. 

"When we first came to Vermont/' says 
Kannenstine, who was born in St. Louis, 
Missouri, "I felt at home almost instantly." 

Outside her Woodstock home, deer feed 
along the trees. Horses graze in the pad- 
docks. Birds (48 species counted so far) flit 
back and forth by the window. At night, a 
coyote may howl mournfully. 

"My eyes, my ears, my sense of smell are 
all nourished by this incredible wealth of na¬ 
turę," Kannenstine says. "Daily it aston- 
ishes me and causes me to want to rush into 
the studio." 

Once there, she converts her vision of na¬ 
turę into monotypes created by applying 
acrylics to plexiglass, then transferring the 
colors to large sheets of paper. She may re- 
peat the process 15 times for one painting, 
keeping the layers moist enough to work 
with by mixing the paint with retarder and 
misting the painting gently with water. 

This process proscribes Kannenstine's 
work — and her vision — in ways she finds 
satisfying. 

"I found I couldn't fali in love with one lit- 
tle detail..." the artist says. "Tm after the 
sense of the scene, the emotion of the scene, 
the spiritual representation of the time of 
the year. I find that morę important than 
every leaf on the tree." 

Her monotypes are large and hołd, con- 
structed of big, highly textured splashes of 


color. They per- 
fectly capture the 
exuberance of a 
Vermont autumn. 

The monotype 
process, she says, 
allows "chance to 
play a role in my 
work in a way 
that does not oc- 
cur when I paint directly ... Gravity and 
other laws of the universe are acting on the 
work, and not just my hands. 

"I lilce accidents but then I have to do 
something with it, then my control comes 
— do I throw it in the wastebasket or do I 
turn this into a wonderful piece of art, or 
what I hope to be a wonderful painting? If it 
was all accident, it wouldn't end up being a 
painting ... It would end up being something 
totally random." 

• 

Kannenstine serves on the board of the 
Vermont Arts Council. Her work is avail- 
able at the Grayson Gallery and at her own 
studio, both in Woodstock, as well as in 
New Hampshire at McGowan Fine Arts in 
Concord and Spheris Gallery in Walpole. 
Her paintings will be exhibited at the Ava 
Gallery in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 
September and at Main Street Museum in 
Hartford, Vermont, next spring. For informa- 
tion by e-mail: MLKannen@aol.com. 


Writer Fred Stetson lives in Burlington. 
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DECK HOUSE 


Circle Reader Service Number 211 


Circle Reader Service Number 120 


Covered bridge charms are custom designed replicas. 
Available in Sterling Silver f 14K and 18K yellow or white gold. 
Order Toll-free at 1-800-538-9641 


Estate & Custom 
11 Central Street • Woodstock, VT 05091 
ntQewlry@aol.com 


Remember Vermont’s Charm... 


A Natura! Fit 




W alls of glass and exotic woods frame the natural beauty of your 
home sitc. The post and beam construction and soaring spaces of each 
custom-crafted Deck House reflect the elements of naturę. Four 
decades of service. commitment, and quality have earned us over 
10.000 proud homeowners. 

To order your $20 Idea Book. cali 800-727-3325. visit our web site, or seud a 
chcck to Deck House, Inc., Dept. 1)M., 930 Maln Street. Acton, 01720. 

www.deckhouse.com 


LETTERS 

Continued from page 3 

graceful, with an inherent naturę to 
persevere. Like the home in your arti- 
cle, our frame is also madę of hem- 
lock, and, unlike their home, a crane 
was used to raise our frame completely 
in two days. The raising drew curious 
neighbors and was an awe-inspiring 
performance as Mark and Noel fear- 
lessly walked back and forth on eight- 
inch beams morę than 20 feet above 
ground. 

With people like Mark and Noel 
erecting the most beautiful timber 
frames in Vermont, timber framing 
will not be a lost art, but will perse- 
vere like the very frames themselves. 
Marcy Chaffee 
Vergennes 

Green Mount Cemetery 

I write this letter concerning the ar- 
ticle "Gone, But Not Forgotten" 
[Spring 1998]. On the last page ap- 
peared "Some Interesting Old Ceme- 
teries." I would like to point out that 
Green Mount Cemetery, located in 
Montpelier, was not on that list. 

I find Green Mount to be breathtak- 
ing. Green Mount has beautiful old 
and new Stones with rolling hills, gor- 
geous maturę trees and is wonderfully 
maintained.... 

Holly Leach 
Plainfield 

Ospreys at Arr owite ad 

Your readers may be interested to 
know that eight years of work have fi- 
nally resulted in a successful osprey 
hatching at Lakę Arrowhead in Geor¬ 
gia. 

As Vermont Life has reported [Sum- 
mer 1996], a pair of endangered osprey 
failed to nest at Lakę Arrowhead, due 
in large part to human disturbances. 

Meeri Zetterstrom, a lakeside resi- 
dent for 35 years, was instrumental in 
CVPS's installation of three nesting 
platforms along the lakę. In 1990, she 
convinced CVPS and the Department 
of Fish & Wildlife to install two plat¬ 
forms on the shore. At Zetterstrom's 
reąuest in 1994, CVPS also installed a 
utility pole and nesting platform on an 
island the company owns in the lakę. 

The osprey first showed interest in 
that platform in 1996, but abandoned 
it after numerous intrusions by 
boaters. Last year the birds built a nest 
and laid eggs on the platform, but 
again abandoned the site. 
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This spring, CVPS and Fish & 
Wildlife workers created an 800-foot 
buffer zonę around the island, warning 
boaters to stay a safe distance from the 
birds' nest. The birds again tried to 
nest on the platform, and the third try 
was the charm. We don't know how 
many nestlings they have at this point 
because no one can get close to the 
nest, for obvious reasons, but one 
chiclc has been seen. Osprey usually 
lay eggs in sets of three, so we hope 
there may be another couple of chicks. 

We're thrilled by the successful 
hatching, and want to tip our hats to 
the Department of Fish & Wildlife's 
Steve Parren and Bill Crenshaw. Meeri 
Zetterstrom also deserves thanks from 
the people of Vermont. 

Steve Costello, Media Affairs 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
Rutland 

Is the Beauty Real? 

I am not your typical Vermont Life 
subscriber. Not only have I never lived 
in or visited your beautiful State, but 
the closest I have ever been is northern 
New Jersey, when I was seven. So why 
have I subscribed to your magazine for 
the last 10 years? If someone told you 
that God put out a magazine which 
showed beautiful pictures of heaven, 
wouldn't you be interested? 

Actually, the pictures in your maga¬ 
zine do make me a little suspicious. Is 
it possible for any spot on earth to be 
that beautiful? I fear that a visit would 
be surę to reveal the seamier side. 
America is too commercialized and 
developed for anything else. Pve yet to 
see a fast-food restaurant, strip mail, 
landfill or mega storę in your pages. 
This is no criticism of your publica- 
tion. I realize your mission is to show 
the beauty of Vermont. 

Ken Ledbetter 
Centralia, Washington 

We have to report that, yes, Vermont 
does have its share of strip development, 
though not as much as in many other 
States. We generally don’t show it in Ver- 
mont Life, if only because we try to em- 
phasize the aspects of Vermont’s landscape 
that are different from the rest of the coun¬ 
try, and often that means its agricultural 
and forested hills, its intact town centers 
and villages, and its mountains. — Editor. 


Send letters to: Vermont Life, Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 
05602; e-mail: vtlife@lif.state.vt.us 
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Retire in the Adirondacks! 




Now your dream can come true at Parkview at 
Ticonderoga. a new community for adults who 
want morę time to enjoy life. Overlooking the wa- 
terfalls where Lakę George meets Lakę Champlain, 
we’re just minutes from the golf course, country 
club, and ferry to Vermont. Maintenance-free; no 
association to join. Adaptable for the physically 
challenged. Cali for information and model hours. 


Parkview at Ticonderoga 

Curt Kołakowski, REMAX Unlimited Realty 
P.O. Box 110, Ticonderoga, NY 12883 
(800) 795-PARK (7275) 
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Shoreham 

A Rural Town Works Hard 
To Fit into a Global Economy 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Alden Pellett 


I don't know if you can see them, the 
mounds in the grass." Jim Bullard was 
standing on the lawn of his house in Shore¬ 
ham, pointing out a campsite from the 
French and Indian Wars. "We thinlc it was built 
around 1760," he said. "We've found a lot of ar- 
tifacts and one little cannonball." 

I could just make out the undulations. A bit 
farther down the hill from his house, and impos- 
sible to miss, was Lalce Champlain. It's no coin- 
cidence that the campsite was next to the lakę. 
During the 18th century, Champlain had great 
military importance. Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys left Shoreham on the night of 
May 9, 1775, to cross the lakę on their way to 
capture Fort Ticonderoga from the unsuspecting 
British. 

There haven't been any foreign armies in 
Shoreham for a couple hundred years now, but 
the peaceful appearance of this town of 1,000 
in the southem Champlain Valley shouldn't be 
mistaken for some kind of splendid, bucolic 
isolation. Shoreham, like other rural Vermont 
towns, has always been tied to the wider world 
— commercially and socially, if no longer mili- 
tarily. In the 19th century, the town shipped 
tool handles to Italy, cough syrup, laxative 
pills, butter churns and butter to other States, 
and Merino sheep around the world. 

Today, apples are probably Shoreham's most 
famous export; it is the leading apple-produc- 
ing town in Yermont, in part because Lakę 
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Champlain modifies the climate on the western side 
of the town just enough to protect the orchards from 
damaging cold. Shoreham is also an important dairy 
farming town. Its farmers, like farmers in towns to 
the north and south of it, take advantage of the 
rolling terrain and good soils that border the lakę. In 
fact, Shoreham is one of the leading towns in the 
State in the number of acres protected through con- 
servation easements. 

Shoreham is within commuting rangę of Middle- 


i 












bury — even Burlington and Rutland for die-hard dri- 
vers — but far enough away that it has retained its 
own identity and community spirit. It has an active 
health clinic, a large inn, an all-night trucie stop and 
its own telephone company. The things that many 
people cherish about Vermont — its landscape and 
sense of community, in particular — seem best pre- 
served in rural towns like Shoreham. But these 
towns are changing as surely as every other place, if 
sometimes morę slowly. 


"Tliere's nothin' in this county it won't split!" says 
Clarence Freemyer of his homemade hydraulic wood 
splitter. He designed it, doivn to the sidemounted log¬ 
iifter that takes some of the work out of getting in 
firewood. Top, the fali haruest; Shoreham produces 
morę apples than any other town in the state. 
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At dawn, John 
Porter raises the 
flags aboard the 
Ticonderoga Perry. 
Since 1799, a ferry 
has madę the short 
Crossing to the 
New York side of 
Lakę Champlain at 
this point. 


Jim Bullard was looking for a place to slow 
down when he moved to Shoreham. As we 
stood on his lawn we could see the ferry boat he 
owns as it left the dock on Larrabee's Point in 
Shoreham to cross Lakę Champlain to Ticon¬ 
deroga, New York. Bullard bought the ferry 20 
years ago, after riding on it and learning that it 
was for sale. At the time, he was on leave from 
a job as an agronomist in Africa, visiting friends 
in Shoreham. The idea of settling down to a ca- 
reer of making short, watery voyages within 
sight of home was deeply appealing. 

What's the biggest change he has seen in his 
20 years in Shoreham? "The rest of the world 
has impinged on what we have here," he said, 
and went on to talk, not about tourists (many 
of whom arrive on his boat), but about the fact 


that the commodities produced on ShorehanYs 
farms have to compete in a worldwide econ- 
omy. He's right, of course. Farms in Shoreham 
— and in many other Vermont towns — may 
appear to exist in rural isolation, but their 
products and finances are locked into a global 
system. 

A couple miles up the lakę from the ferry is 
Sentinel Pine Orchards, the largest apple or- 
chard in the town and one of the largest in the 
State. I was there on a crisp morning in early 
October when the apple harvest was at its 
height. Long rows of apple trees that could 
have come from a child's drawing — big red 
globes hanging among dark green leaves — led 
down a slope toward Lakę Champlain. The Ja- 
maican pickers called softly back and forth to 
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each other from high in the trees. Now and 
then I could hear the muffled rumbie of a pick- 
ing bag fuli of apples being emptied into a bin. 
Between the ends of the rows, Lalce Champlain 
reflected the autumn colors of the Adirondack 
foothills beyond and the looming mass of the 
huge paper plant in Ticonderoga. 

Back at the storage and packing house — a 
red-metal building, in no way rustic — the ac- 
tivity was morę frantic. Tractors rumbled onto 
the lot with self-unloading trailers that held six 
15-bushel bins filled with apples. I caught up 
with Whitney Blodgett Sr., who owns and runs 
the business with his sons Whitney Jr. and Bill. 
He was stacking the apple bins three-high in 
preparation for storage, running his forklift 
with exquisite slcill so that the bin staclcs were 




yertical to within a millimeter. I asked him if 
Shoreham apples really entered the worldwide 
market. 

"A couple of years ago," he said, "I noticed a 
little uptick in apple prices in April, when 
prices usually go down. I called my broker to 
ask why. He told me that there had been hail- 
storms in New Zealand, so morę American ap¬ 
ples were needed to fili the market demand 
from the United Kingdom." 

Blodgett has his own apple storage, but he's 
an exception among Shoreham growers. Most 
deliver their fruit to the Shoreham Cooperative 
Apple Producers Association. The Shoreham 


John Thobe wears his 
long johrts to keep 
warm as he picks 
Mclntosh apples at 
the Douglas Orchard 
early in the morning. 
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Co-op was founded in 1946 by five local apple 
growers. The surviving member of that group 
is Sanford S. Witherell Sr., a trim and vigorous 
man in his early 90s. 

"It was ąuite an operation," Witherell said, 
recalling the early days of the co-op. "No one 
had ever done anything like that before. Oh, 
goiły. It's amazing we madę a go of it." 

Their timing was good. Several decades of 
strong demand for Vermont Mclntosh apples 
lay just ahead. Apples from the co-op earned a 
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reputation for good ąuality. The building was 
expanded, and expanded again. 

Lately, though, as apple prices have been 
pushed down by global competition, the co-op 
has struggled. In 1996, lacking the Capital for 
new, computerized eąuipment, it closed its 
packing linę and laid off morę than 20 local 
worlcers, though it still operates as a storage fa- 
cility. Sanford WitherelTs son, Sanford Jr. 
(known as Sandy), has been one of a new group 
of people working hard to keep the co-op 























healthy. After growing up in the apple busi¬ 
ness, Sandy earned a doctorate in biology and 
taught college before returning to Shoreham to 
take over the family farm. 

Participation of farmers from towns like 
Shoreham in a worldwide marketplace is noth- 
ing new. Shoreham was a leading sheep-farm- 
ing town during the great Vermont Merino 
sheep boom of the 19th century. During those 
glorious days, strangely colored bank notes 
from around the world lined the purses of 



ShorehanTs sheep breeders. A Shoreham 
farmer, Charles Rich, brought one of the first 
flocks of Merino sheep into this country in 
1827. Charles Witherell, Sanford Witherell 
Sr/s grandfather, was a livestock hreeder who 
began his farming career in Cornwall and 
moved to Shoreham. He exported livestock to 
countries around the world, personally deliver- 
ing sheep to buyers in South Africa on 18 sepa- 
rate trips. Sanford Witherell Sr. can recall what 
was surely one of the last echoes of Vermont's 
Merino days. When he and his brother Stuart 
were boys, they used to visit their grandfather, 
Charles Witherell. They would sit on the porch 
of their grandparents' house (the house where 
Sanford lives today) and hear a pair of Merino 
rams butting heads in the pasture. "Come on, 
boys/ 7 their grandfather would say, "We've got 
to go separate those rams." 

Dairy farmers, too, have faced competition 
from far-away producers, and many smali 

(Continued on page 76) 


Sonie Shoreham 
maples exude the 
warmth of autumn. 
Left, and above f 
students get ready to 
start the day at 
Shoreham Elemen- 
tai*y School. 
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R E B I R T H O 

CLYDE 

How a Bunch of 
Vermonters Freed a River 
and Brought Back the 
Salmon 


Guide Dave Smith fishes the Clyde River at 
the point where a utility company's dam once 
blocked its flow and kept salmon from mov- 
ing uprioer to spawn. 


By David Dobbs 

Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


I n late September of 1997 Dave Smith, 
a Newport fishing guide, takes me fish- 
ing where Citizens Utilities Dam Num- 
ber 11 stood only a year before, a mile 
or so up the Clyde River from Lakę Mem- 
phremagog in northem Vermont. 

We meet in the Grand Union parking lot in 
Newport, just across from the mouth of the 
river, and drive up Clyde Street to park. It's 
raining, but we don't mind because a surface- 
dotting rain provides good cover when you're 
hunting wiły salmonids, and that's what 
we're after: brook trout, maybe some rain- 
bows and, if we're lucky, Atlantic salmon — 
Salmo salar, the most splendid freshwater 
gamę fish ever to wag a taił. 


















These silver curves of sprung Steel, 
which run two to three feet long as 
adults, evolved as anadromous fish. 
Bom in freshwater streams, they swam 
to the ocean to maturę, then ascended 
their natal streams three or four au- 
tumns later to spawn. When European 
settlers built dams that blocked their 
age-old passage to the Atlantic, how- 
ever, millions of salmon all over New 
England became "landlocked." As it 
happens, Atlantic salmon do well living 
their whole lives in freshwater — as 
long as they can migrate up clean 
streams like the Clyde to spawn. For 
many years, a healthy population of 
landlocked salmon — either remnants 
of native species or stocked salmon — 
did just that, moving up out of Mem- 
phremagog into the Clyde each fali to 
spawn. 

That is, until Dam Num- 
ber 11, built in 1956 and 
1957, destroyed the last 
of this habitat, already 
reduced by dams far- 
ther upstream. Now, 
with Number 11 
gone, the salmon 
are again free to 
swim into the 
lower Clyde. And 
they are supposed 
to any day now. 

Or maybe any 
minutę. Salmon 
move upstream to 
spawn in late Sep- 
tember or early Oc- 
tober, often during or 
just after a rain. They 
were not running yes- 
terday. But it rained all 
night, it's raining now, and it 
is our fervent hope that perhaps 
the fish came up last night. Which 
would make us the first, this rainy 
weekday moming when the world is at 
work, to find them. 

When we reach the old dam site, I'm 
astonished to see that the only sign that 
a 100-foot-long, 20-foot-high concrete 
dam stood here a year ago is a freshly 
seeded slope on the far side of the river. 
I had expected rubble and re-bar. 


Right, Dave Smith and Warren "Jer¬ 
sey" Drown, and Karen Coffey, top, 
this page, are members of the North¬ 
east Kingdom Trout Unlimited group 
that fought the power dam. Above, a 
yonng angler in the days before the 
dam stopped the salmon runs. 


"No," Dave 
says. "Fil give 
Citizens Utili¬ 
ties this: They 
did a beautiful 
job removing 
the dam once 
they finally did 
it. But I still 
can't believe 
they ever cov- 
ered this up. I 
mean, look at this." 

It is a picture of a trout stream: tum- 
bling falls, deep round pools, gurgling 
riffles and foamy eddies lying over a 
clean gravel bottom strewn with boul- 
ders. Fish heaven. For most of the sea- 
son those fish are rose-sided rainbows or 
butterscotch brook trout, or perhaps 
salmon smolts, 8-inch young- 
sters that haven't moved 
down to the lakę. But if 
you hit the salmon run, 
you can hoolc fish here 
that'11 shatter your rod. 
We stare a minutę 
at the river, gauging 
our chances. 

"Weil," says 
Dave, taking out 
his fly box. "Let's 
fish." 

• 

In the years be¬ 
fore the dam went 
in, the city of New¬ 
port was attuned to 
the movement of fins 
in a way rarely seen 
outside of Coastal fish- 
ing areas. Only the last 
mile of the Clyde flows 
through the town, but that is 
the mile to which the salmon 
came. Huge fish in huge numbers, the 
salmon gave the town not just enter- 
tainment, but an economic bounty and 
a sense of community identity. 

Twice a year — once in spring, when 
the salmon surged out of the lakę and 
into the river to feed, and again in the 
fali when the fish drove upriver to 
spawn — their migration produced a 
similar movement of Newporters, 
who flocked to the banks of the Clyde. 

“Ev ery one came to fish them," re- 
calls Warren "Jersey" Drown, an 81- 
year-old Newporter who has fished the 
Clyde sińce he was 12. 

They came especially to a Canadian 
Pacific railroad bridge that spanned the 
river's mouth at the edge of downtown. 


Here the fish 
congregated as 
they moved up¬ 
stream. "You 
could lean over 
the raił," says 
Drown, "and 
look right down 
and see salmon 
rolling to take 
young fish. Most 
days there'd be 
50, 75 people on that bridge." 

A 1950 Vermont Life article called 
"Downtown Salmon" recorded this 
phenomenon just six years before the 
dam ended it: 

"As soon as there is one sąuare yard 
of open water on the lakę ... everybody 
and his brother jostle and push to get a 
favored place on the bridge with the 
hopes of landing the first salmon. ... 
All thru the city of Newport the main 
topie of conversation is salmon. Natu- 
rally the fishing is encouraged by all 
the merchants — it makes cash regis- 
ters sing. So prizes are awarded for the 
first fish, the largest fish, etc. In fact 
the whole affair talces on the aspects of 
World Series week ..." 

Newporris merchants depended on 
the salmon run the way most mer¬ 
chants depend on Christmas. Anglers 
from all over the region filled the 
town's four hotels for weeks, bringing 
cash and high spirits. The fishing itself 
developed an elaborate set of tradi- 
tions, particularly on the bridge. When 
some lucky angleris rod bent down, 
half the other anglers on the bridge 
would offer rapid advice ; the other half 
would ąuestion the angleris ability to 
land the fish. Meanwhile, the razzers 
would be reeling in their own lines to 
elear the field for the piscatory battle, 
and someone would fetch the commu¬ 
nity net — a huge, custom-built affair 
with an extra-long pole to reach the 10 
feet to the wateris surface. Once the 
fish was netted, all would cheer — 
then immediately resume fishing. 

Not even World War II stopped this 
bridge fishing, although an incident in 
which an angleris backcast caught a 
Canadian Pacific brakeman's ear lobe 
almost did. It took a long minutę for the 
engineer to figurę out why his brake- 
man was screaming and then stop the 
train — which the angler had been 
madly chasing. The brakeman was 
okay. But the incident alarmed Cana¬ 
dian Pacific's management and they 
posted "No Fishing" signs on the bridge. 
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As soon as there is one sąuare yard oj 
open water on the lakę... everybody and his 
brother josde and push to get a favored 
place on the bridge <with 
the hopes of landing the first salmon. V 


For almost a year, 
townspeople pondered 
what to do about the loss 
of their fishing bridge. Fi- 
nally, early the next spring 
before ice-out, several 
merchants took the train 
up to Montreal and cut a 
deal with Canadian Pa¬ 
cific: Let us bacie on the 
bridge, and we'll help en- 
force a no-casting rule. 

The railroad agreed, and 
after that you had to lower 
rather than cast your linę 
off the bridge — a rule that 
became yet another part of 
the river's culture. 

Unfortunately, the next 
threat was harder to re- 
verse. In 1956 and 1957, 
over the objections of local 
anglers, business people, 
politicians, and the State 
attorney generał, Con- 
necticut-based Citizens 
Utilities built Dam Num- 
ber 11 to generate power. 

Built only a mile from the 
lalce, it devastated the last 
remaining stretch the 
salmon could use for feed- 
ing and spawning. The 
dam turned the 1,000 feet 
of river above it into a 
tepid pond and shunted 
most of the river's water 
into a ditch leading to a 
power turbinę. Below, it 
left 2,800 feet of the 
riverbed — once ideał spawning habitat 
— dry much of the time. 

In the decades that followed, a few 
salmon would wander into the river's 
lowest reaches. But with their food 
and spawning grounds ruined, the fish 
found little reason to stay. Anglers 
also stayed away in droves. These 
decades were hard on Newport in other 
ways too; the railroad, farm, and tim- 
ber economies that supported the town 
all faded. On top of those troubles, the 
loss of the salmon and all that went 
with it — the jostling and joking on 
the bridge, the hotels bustling with 
fishermen, the merchants giving 
prizes, the boys walking up Main 
Street showing off fish almost as large 
as they — seemed a cruel insult. 

• 

Number 11 7 s choke-hold on the 
lower Clyde seemed permanent. The 
river could not break it; the town 
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seemed resigned. 

That was before Dave Smith and his 
friends Kevin and Karen Coffey got 
sicie of driving to Burlington. Smith 
and the Coffeys (a schoolteacher and a 
graduate student from nearby Irasburg) 
madę the 140-mile round trip monthly 
to attend Trout Unlimited meetings. 
Then one night, says Smith, "we just 
got sicie of it and said, 'Let's start our 
own damn chapter. Itll be closer.' " So 
they ran an ad in the local papers and 
drew 40 people — merchants, teach- 
ers, farmers, students, and others who 
loved fishing. In 1989 they founded the 
Northeast Kingdom chapter of Trout 
Unlimited. 

By chance, Citizens Utilities applied 
that same year to the Federal Energy 
Regulatory Commission for a renewal 
of its license to operate Number 11. 
The application would soon cross 
paths with the new Northeast King¬ 


dom Trout Unlimited 
chapter. Number 11 ; s li¬ 
cense was one of hun- 
dreds up for renewal 
around the country, and 
the national Trout Un¬ 
limited organization was 
urging local chapters to 
use the renewals to try to 
reduce the damage dams 
inflicted on fish habitat. 

The local Trout Unlim¬ 
ited chapter had scarcely 
formed when it leamed of 
this opportunity to lobby 
for changes in the way 
Number 11 was operated. 
Talking with the Staff at 
national Trout Unlimited 
and boning up on FERC, 
they leamed that the stan¬ 
dard approach in these 
cases was to seek "mitiga- 
tion measures" — things 
like fish ladders that let 
migrating fish move up- 
stream, or improvements 
in flow rates to leave morę 
water in critical habitat, 
or the stocking of young , 
fish to repopulate streams. 
These would help fish 
while leaving the dams in 
operation. As State fish- i j 
eries biologist Len Ger- i 
ardi, who has weighed in 
for Vermont's Fish and 
Wildlife Department on 
FERC cases sińce 1980, 
describes it: "You size 
things up, loolc at what seems to be the 
handwriting on the wali, and try to ne- 
gotiate the best thing you can for the 
fish." 

Citizens was also used to working 
this way. "We realized the river wasn't 
getting its optimum flow," says Kevin \ 
Perry, who has been operations man- r 
ager of Citizens' Newport-area facili- 
ties sińce 1976. "So we offered to j, 
change flows to better balance the a 
power generation against the recre- v 
ation and fishery value of the river." 

The local Trout Unlimited mem- 


Above, fishing from the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad bridge in Newport 
was an elbow-to-elbow celebration in ' L 
the 1940s and '50s. Right , broken eon - 
crete marks the spot where the dam 
was breached; top , a young trout 
caught (and released) in the lower 
Chjde. 

















bers, however, wielding a combination 
of youthful hubris and crusty determi- 
nation, decided they didn't want the 
dam // mitigated; ,/ they wanted it gone. 

"It just madę sense," says Karen 
Coffey. "The salmon were there before 
the dam ; so they should return if the 
dam was gone. Whereas with all this 
mitigation business, there was just no 
way to know." 

This simple logie flew in the face of 
both legał precedent and political real- 
ity. For in several hundred dam licens- 
ing reviews, FERC had never ordered a 
dam removed. 

The Vermonters were backed by na- 
tional Trout Unlimited as well as the 
Vermont Natural Resources Council, 
both of which saw in Number 1 l's 
smali power generation and severe en- 
yironmental impact "a chance," as 
VNRC lawyer Chris Kilian put it, "to 
at least make a good case for removal." 

Even so, the task seemed daunting. 

"I never thought they'd do it," says 
State fisheries biologist Gerardi. "I 
guess I underestimated their resolve." 

Citizens' Kevin Perry was also im- 
pressed. "Tve got to say, they did an 
excellent job as an adversary." 

Citizens also underestimated the 
sentiment in Newport. For as Smith, 
the Coffeys, Jersey Drown, 
farmer Richard Nelson, 
teacher Gary Ward, and 
other TU members talked 
to fellow residents 
throughout 1992, 1993, 
and early 1994, yisiting 
fishing and hunting clubs 
and civic and business 
groups, they awoke mem- 
ories that inspired people 
all over the region. 

"We got some cool re- 
ceptions initially," says 
Karen. "But once we re- 
minded them what the 
river had been and could 
be again, they'd back us. 

After a few months, people 
would walk up to us on the 
Street and tell us, 'We're 
with you guys. Take that thing out.' " 

By the time FERC held its critical 
hearing in March 1994, the fight to re- 
move the dam was no longer just Trout 
Unlimited's and VNRC's, but a com- 
munity-wide mission. Joining the 
group in calling for dam removal was 
the Newport City Council, a group of 
Abenaki Indians, dozens of local busi- 
nesses, yirtually every hunting and 


fishing club in the Kingdom and 
an impressive array of individu- 
als. "That was the beauty," says 
Karen Coffey. "It was such a col- 
laborative thing." 

Morę than 100 of these collabo- 
rators showed up for the hearing; 
morę than 50 testified. 

"And we didn't just testify," 
says Karen Coffey. "We had slides 
of people fishing the river before the 
dam, crowding the bridge. We had peo¬ 
ple remembering what a boon it was to 
business and saying it would bring 
business again. We had Jersey Drown 
telling fish stories and school kids say¬ 
ing they wanted their salmon back. 
We had biologists and economists and 
business people. We had the big 
salmon from the wali of the library." 

Whether it was the big salmon or 
the little kids, something worlced. As 
FERC pondered its decision in the 
weeks after the hearing, one major 
player after another called for dam re- 
moval — first the State Fish and 
Wildlife Department, then the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Vermont 
Agency of Natural Resources, Gover- 
nor Howard Dean and U.S. Senator 
James Jeffords, then the federal Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency. 


Six weeks after the hearing, the ma¬ 
jor party in the case spoke up: In the 
early hours of May 1, 1994, strength- 
ened by spring runoff, the Clyde River 
chewed away the bank at one end of 
the dam and pushed around it. The 
river broke its own shackles. By mid- 
morning the Coffeys, Smith and others 
stood on the bank above the dam 
gawking, pointing, laughing, hugging, 


and gleefully absorbing the incredible: 
The Clyde ran free. 

The story should end there, but it 
didn't, ąuite. The following months 
saw Citizens try repeatedly to rebuild 
the dam, each time to be rebuffed. At 
one point, Citizens actually moved 
machinery into the river but was 
stopped — first by anglers who waded, 
fishing, as close as possible to the dam 
to halt work, and then by an order 
from the EPA. Smith, one of those en- 
gaged in the guerrilla angling, said he 
was merely exercising his right to fish. 
"We're right and they're wrong," he 
told a newspaper reporter. "Fm not go- 
ing to take any prisoners." 

Finally, in early 1995, FERC recom- 
mended the danTs removal: Its mini- 
mal benefit, the agency said, didn't 
justify its high financial and environ- 
mental costs. 

The handwriting on 
the wali had changed, and 
a beleaguered Citizens 
could read it. That sum- 
mer the company agreed 
to remove the dam, and 
in September 1996 they 
did so. This left a few 
points of contention still 
on the table, such as flow 
rates and fish passage for 
the Prouty dam and pow- 
erhouse farther upstream. 
But with Number 11 
gone and the flows mov- 
ing closer to those in- 
tended by naturę, the 
lower stream was once 
again friendly to Salmo 
salar. 

The salmon didn't 
wait for permits. Some moved into the 
water below the dam within days after 
it was breached. That fali, Len Gerardi 
spotted several spawning there. In 1995 
he found young fish from those mat- 
ings, as well as morę spawners,- and in 
1996, only weeks after the danTs fuli 
removal in early September, both 
young fish and maturę spawners moved 
(Continued on page 87) 
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Martha Pellerin Strengthens Ties toYermonts Quebec Heritage 




















O n a snowy Friday morning in Janu¬ 
ary, the students in Mrs. Myotte's 
French class at Main Street Middle 
School in Montpelier stand facing 
each other in two lines. They're ready to prac- 
tice the dance steps of a traditional ąuadrille 
from Quebec. At the front of the room their 
visiting instructor, Martha Pellerin, starts tap- 
ping out a good beat with her feet. Then she 
comes in with a lively tune on her accordion, 
and starts to cali out the dance steps — in 
French, of course. 

The students have been 
working with Pellerin all 
week, and their practice 
seems to be paying off: The 
lines separate and come to- 
gether again smoothly. Then 
they peel off to the outside 
and meet at the far end. These 
seventh- and eighth-graders 
smirlc and giggle a bit as they 
dance, but appear to have 
mastered the steps. At the 
end of the song, Pellerin asks, 
"Is that all right? Can you do 
that?" The kids nod and 
smile. Half of them have 
braces on their teeth. 

A performance for the rest 
of the school comes this after- 
noon in the auditorium. Pel¬ 
lerin suggests a few touches 
to help polish the students' 
presentation. "Remember, 
this is a dance, not a march," 
she reminds them. "If you 
come to a pause, don't stand 
still, shuffle your feet in 
place." She adds some encour- 
agement, "Tm so impressed 
with you guys. I have all the 
confidence in the world this 
afternoon." Then, "Smile. 
Loolc lilce you're having fun." 

By all appearances, they are 
having fun. Pellerin is near 
the end of a week-long resi- 
dency at the school during 
which she has introduced the 
■l. i | students to some musical tra- 

ditions of Franco-American 


culture, including such delights as turlutte, or 
mouth-music (dee da deedle dum...); chanson a 
repondre, or response-singing; and foot-tap- 
ping. The students have also learned some of 
the history of the French people in North 
America, and a bit of Martha Pellerin's per- 
sonal history as a first-generation Franco- 
American. 

This work is at the heart of Pellerin's self- 
made career of preserving and presenting the 
French heritage of the State, but it's only one 
piece of her complex working life. She also 
gives lectures on Franco-American culture to 
adults. She is the founder and director of the 
Franglais Cultural Center, which is based in 
her Middlesex home. The center's diverse ac- 
tivities have included collecting morę than a 
thousand French-Canadian and Franco-Ameri¬ 
can folk songs, publishing an orał history of the 
Barre granite industry (where many immi- 
grants from Quebec worked), developing school 
curricula on Franco-American history, and 
leading a troupe of young folk dancers. She also 
performs folk musie in the group Chainon 
along with her husband, John Drury, and their 
son Erie. 

She grew up in Barre, part of a large Franco- 
American family. She spoke French at home, 
English at school. She found herself midway 
between two cultures without the feeling of 
fully belonging to either. It's not an exaggera- 
tion to say that finding the connections be¬ 
tween those cultures has become her life's 
work. 

"I learned English from older siblings before I 

(Continued on page 77) 


By Chris Granstrom 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


Bntton accordion at 
the ready , Martha 
Pellerin is on the 
job, introducing 
Quebecois musie to 
seoenth- and 
eighth-graders in 
Montpelier. When 
she was growing up 
in Barre , she spoke 
English in class 
but French at recess 
with her friends. 
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Burkę Hollow, by 
Bob Ludwig. 




Fall games on Townshend Green, 
by Paul O. Boisvert. Left, pond 

REFLECTIONS, BY RlCK AUERBACH. 

Previous pages, mountain biking 

ON A MAPLE-LINED ROAD IN EAST 

Montpelier, by Andre Jenny. 
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T his is the paradox ofautumn: that as the clays grow shorter ancl the 

air colder, the light grows warmer. The warm glow ofautumn sunlight fills 
Vermont’s villages and valleys and gilds rooftop and mountaintop alike, even 
as leaves begin to fali and the season’s first frosts nip at gar dens. 
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Right, a rainbow 

TOUCHES DOWN IN 
Craftsbury, BY 
Patricia Whitcomb; 

BELOW, A GOLDEN DAY 
IN Montpelier, BY 
Andre Jenny; 

LEFT, THE VIEW 
TOWARD RUTLAND 
FROM WHITE ROCKS 
IN Wallingford, BY 
C.B. Johnson. 
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Mist surrounds Rockingham Meeting 
House, by C.B. Johnson. 

AbOVE, THE SUN LIGHTS A TlNMOUTH 
PANORAMA, BY PAUL O. BoiSVERT. 

Right, Danby, by Jerry LeBlond. 









£yoon, even on cloudy days, that warm autumn glow 

K _ J falls onto rocks, hills, barns and churches. 

It infiltrates forest trails and is reflected from streams and 
ponds. A scattering of late-afternoon sunlight rakes a 
hillside, setting it ablaze. On misty days, tlie leaves them- 
selves seem to radiate autumn’s golden glow. — T.K.s. 
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By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 


M any Vermont villages are 
pretty; Manchester, by 
virtue of its setting, is one 
of the few that can truły be 
called spectacular. 

The huge bulk of Mount Equinox, 
rising just to the west, dominates the 
town. Nowhere else in Vermont does a 
3,800-foot mountain rear precipitously 
right out of a village center. It is a 
looming presence in all seasons, a 
striking natural backdrop to both the 
busy commerce of Manchester Center 
and the white-columned ąuiet of 
nearby Manchester Village. 

Many longtime Manchester resi- 
dents grew up with the mountain, hik- 
ing, hunting, botanizing, and just 
walking around its wooded slopes. It is 
a rare and unusual wild area that helps 
create the town's sense of place. Until 
recently, the mountainside was pri- 
vately owned and largely unprotected. 

The Equinox House, the large and 
elegant resort hotel that for morę than 
a century has been the centerpiece of 
Manchester Village, acted in 1993 to 
preserve the mountainside for all time. 
After morę than two years of study, 
the hotePs management announced 
that it would turn most of the resort's 
900 acres on the mountain into a na¬ 
turę preserve. 

"We recognized from the beginning 
that the mountain parcel of land was a 
remarkable asset," said attorney Seth 


Bongartz, a Manchester native who rep- 
resents the hotel. "We wanted to create 
a positive atmosphere, get all the inter- 
ests together, and turn this land into 
the sort of incubator and collaborative 
center that we thought it could be." 

There's evidence that the collabora- 
tive aspect of that vision has begun to 
happen. Equinox Resort's decision to 
protect Mount Equinox means, at the 
very least, that the mountainside that 
looms above the two villages of the 
North Shire will never glitter with ac- 
cess roads and condominiums. The 
mountain that everyone in town looks 
up at nearly every day will always re- 
main a wild companion to the villages 
that cluster at its feet. 

The land itself has a rich variety of 
natural features and environments, 
ranging from 20-acre Equinox Pond, 
where deer come down to drink and 
feed, to Table Rock, high on the moun¬ 
tainside, which offers a spectacular 
view of the surrounding mountains 
and valleys. Rare and unusual plants, 
including tiny sedges, the delicate yel- 
low lady's-slipper, and morę are found 
in the tract, along with a wide yariety 
of wildlife. 

Manchester residents, Vermont nat- 
uralists, schools and colleges in the 
area and the Vermont Institute of Nat¬ 
ural Science are working in coopera- 
tion with the Equinox Preservation 
Trust to assure that the mountainside 


will continue to be a wilderness re- 
source. In this case, the interests of a 
major tourist attraction, a natural area, 
and the people who live nearby have 
coincided and the result is a moun¬ 
tainside that will remain forever wild. 

In fact, the plan is for the mountain 
to become even morę wild than it has 
recently been. The Yermont Land 























Manchester’s Doorstep 


Naturę at 


Trust and the Vermont chapter of the 
Naturę Conservancy, which hołd the 
conservation easements on the prop- 
erty, will allow it to become old- 
growth forest. 

"The opportunity to protect such a 
large parcel of forest land in the Tacon- 
ics is really uniąue," Naturę Conser- 
vancy botanist Elizabeth Thompson 


said. "It # s really exciting to see that 
the resort is talcing advantage of that 
opportunity." 

While the Vermont Land Tmst holds 
conservation easements on most of the 
Equinox land, the Naturę Conservancy 
holds easements on Deer Knoll, Table 
Rock, and other environmentally frag- 
ile spots of special significance. 


Equinox Preseruation Trust director 
Julie Sperling plans activities with the 
Green Mountain Club's Dave Hardy, 
center, and environmental consultant 
Doug Freilich on 3,800-foot Mount 
Equinox. In the distance are Manches¬ 
ter and the Green Mount ain rangę. 
Opposite, Equinox Resort, along Route 
7 at the base of the mountain. 
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The Equinox Preservation Trust, a 
non-profit organization that is inde¬ 
pendent of the hotel, was created 
specifically to oversee the wilderness 
land on Equinox and help plan for its 
use. Director Julie Sperling is in charge 
of everything from coordinating other 
environmental groups engaged in map- 
ping the mountainside's futurę to 
clearing brush and building stone wa- 
ter bars along the mountain's network 
of trails. 

Hiking, birdwatching, cross-country 
skiing and horseback riding are already 
popular activities on the mountain- 
side, and the hotel plans to offer na¬ 
turę walks and other programs. The 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science 
is helping develop those and other 
plans and will oversee the manage- 
ment of the natural area. The existing 
system of trails is being upgraded and 
improved, and environmentally sensi- 
tive areas will be protected. Futurę 
plans for the mountainside include a 
naturę center overseen by VINS that 
will coordinate naturę programs. 

The Equinox land has long been re- 
garded as a sort of community bacie 
yard by Manchester residents, and it 


will continue to serve that purpose. 
But now that the land has been pre- 
served, it will also have other uses. Lo- 
cal schools and colleges have begun to 
use the mountainside as a place to 
teach about naturę. Burr & Burton 
Seminary in Manchester, Bennington 
College and Southern Vermont Col¬ 
lege are among the schools that con- 
duct classes on the property. 

Naturalist Ned Swanberg, director of 
the Southern Vermont office of VINS, 
said the Equinox land has already be- 
come a valuable research site. "We're 
getting local groups and local people to 
focus on the land, find out what's up 
there, and fit it into the larger picture 
of the Taconics, ,/ he said. 

They've studied mammals in Win¬ 
ter, begun an inventory of the plants 
on the mountainside, and are watch- 
ing carefully the damage that may be 
done by an invasion of Morrow's hon- 
eysuckle. Morę research is surę to fol- 
low, sińce on the flanks of Mount 
Equinox is one of the finest examples 
of rich northern hardwood forest in 
Vermont, and some areas, such as 
Deer Knoll, harbor rare flowers, 
grasses, and other unusual plants. 



The Mount Equinox preserue, seen here from Equinox Pond, encompasses about 
900 acres. It offers trails for hiking, skiing and horseback riding as well as a 
mountain's worth of ecological study. 


By Julius Rosenwald 


B rian Aspell, executive chef at Man¬ 
chester^ Equinox Resort, can take 
the heat, but he still likes to get out 
ofthe kitchen and head for the hills. 

It all began after Aspell attended a 
workshop given by Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science naturalist Ned Swan¬ 
berg. 

"The talk was on wild edibles," said 
Aspell. "Afterwards Ned and I were 
brainstorming about how I could work 
with VINS and the Equinox Preservation 
Trust. We thought it would be neat for 
Ned to take one of his groups on the 
mountain, forage for ramps or 
chanterelles, come down to the hotel 
and, in an 'haute' kind of way, prepare 
them." 

Swanberg and Aspell have been col- 
laborating on wild foods cooking classes 
ever sińce. Aspell also incorporates lo- 
cally gathered wild foods into the 
Equinox's regular menu, buying wild 
leeks and fiddleheads in spring and 
other wild delicacies throughout the 
year. 

Once considered offbeat, many of As- 
pell's views have become mainstream. 
Organie produce, native American 
cooking, regional specialties and com- 
fort foods such as mashed potatoes and 
meat loaf — all things he emphasized 


"The Equinox forests ... are very un¬ 
usual in their size, diversity, and asso- 
ciation with rare natural communities 
and rare plants," said botanist Thomp¬ 
son in an environmental report. "We 
suspect that there is nowhere else in 
Vermont such an extensive example of 
this community type, with so diverse 
a plant community." 

Perhaps the greatest long-term bene- 
fit of preserving the Equinox land will 
be the inereased coordination and co- 
operation between environmental 
groups and agencies in southwestern 
Vermont. 

One of the roles Equinox Preserva- j 
tion Trust Director Sperling sees for her 
organization is serving as a coordinat¬ 
ing hub for other environmental groups 
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Serving Up Eąuinox's Wild Essence 



long ago — continue to grow in popu- 
larity. 

Today anyone who eats in one of the 
Equinox's four dining rooms will find 
that the theme 
"regional and 
seasonal" is the 
foundation of 
every menu. 
"Those are my 
watchwords," 
said Aspell. 
"When Ned and 
a group of guests 
gather fiddle- 
heads on the 
mountain in the 
morning and we 
prepare, then eat 
them that same afternoon, you don't get 
much morę regional and seasonal than 
that." 

For Aspell, Mount Equinox is "your 
original organie farm — hundreds of 
years of composting with nature's best 
fertilizer, and we can reap the benefits." 

He noted a certain irony in foraging 
for morel mushrooms amid the dank- 
ness of a rotting elm deep in the forest 
and then serving them on fine china in 
the hotel's posh Colonnade room, 
sparkling with crystal and gleaming with 
polished silverware. 

Combine the rangę of delicacies 
available on the mountain with Aspell's 
penchant for creativity, however, and 


Some of the wild 
haruest from Mount 
Equinox. 


mouths begin to water. 

"I might take wild beechnuts, high 
bush cranberries, and we could make 
muffins sweetened with mapie syrup or 
apple cider jelly. Or we could use those 
nuts along with thinly sliced Jerusalem 
artichokes and sizzle them in walnut 
oil. Then I might take wild onions or 
leeks or chives, puree them, use a hearty 
vegetable stock and have a wonderful 
soup." 

Whether he opts for ramp biscuits, a 
chanterelle soup, fiddlehead ferns with 
wilted greens or a sauce madę from 
wild elderberries, AspelEs 
cooking demonstrations 
reflect his philosophy of 
life and the way he runs 
his kitchen. "When I be¬ 
gin a class, I say This is a 
participatory demo. Let's 
trade ideas. What sounds 
good to you?' I do all I 
can to encourage interac- 
tions." 

On the job, Aspell skit- 
ters around the kitchen 
like a pinball that refuses 
to drop. He has a word 
for everyone — dishwash- 
ers, waitresses, sauciers 
and chefs. He acts morę 
like the coach of a winning football 
team than Executive Chef Aspell, the 
boss. 

Running an award-winning kitchen 


takes hard work, a passion for detail, 
creativity, Swiss-watch-caliber organi- 
zation and a demand for the finest in- 
gredients. In his quest for right-off-the- 
vine flavor, he deals as much as possi- 
ble with Vermont farmers who can de- 
Iiver the highest quality meat, fish and 
produce. 

"Look at the two leading industries in 
Vermont, agriculture and tourism," he 
said. "If I can use my purchasing ability 
to make a mark by supporting local 
agriculture, I can help preserve the 
landscape that several million people 
come to look at every 
year. And at the same 
time I can feed our 
guests specialty food 
Products that are fresh 
and tasty. Take eggs. 
We don't serve an egg 
in any of our restau- 
rants unless it is a Ver- 
mont egg. Or turkeys. 
In season we'll use 32 
fresh turkeys a week.... 
What better way of 
paying tribute to Ver- 
mont's heritage than 
buying from Vermont's 
farmers?" 

• 

For information on the Vermont Insti- 
tute of Natural Science's occasional 
classes in cooking wild foods, contact 
VINS in Manchester: (802) 362-4374. 



ChefBrian Aspell prepares 
puffballs gathered on the 
mountain. 
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in the area. There's evidence that's al- 
ready starting to happen. In addition to 
the VINS research role and the educa- 
tional programs being run by Benning- 
ton College, Burr & Burton, and others, 
the involvement of the Land Trust and 
the Naturę Conservancy in the Equinox 
project recently helped create another 
large and strategically located chunlc of 
conserved land. 

That's the 686-acre Betteridge prop- 
erty, just north of Equinox on Mother 
Myrick Mountain. The Betteridge 
property, like the Equinox land, is rich 
northern hardwood forest. It is next to 
the Merck Forest preserve, abuts sev- 
eral hundred acres recently acquired 
by the U.S. Forest Service, and borders 
an important snowmobile trail. It 


could become an important link in a 
ridgetop hiking trail that might even- 
tually go north from Mount Equinox 
several miles along the Taconic rangę 
to Rupert State Forest. 

Many of the region's environmental 
groups say that the sense of gathering 
energy in conservation and ecology 
programs in southwestern Vermont is 
the direct result of the key Equinox 
land preservation, the work of the 
Equinox Preservation Trust, and the 
support given the program by the 
Equinox Resort. 

"'Just having an office for VINS here 
at all has been madę possible by the 
Equinox, ,/ said Swanberg. "h/s allowed 
us to study and work and use this land¬ 
scape for research. It's been an oppor- 


tunity for us to explore new programs 
and new ways of working with peo¬ 
ple." 

Equinox Preservation Trust's sup¬ 
port and the availability of the land it- 
self have helped launch a yariety of 
programs, Swanberg said, including 
the Taconics Project and the Northern 
Taconics Research Consortium, which 
will benefit naturalists and scientists 
for years to come. 

"That land has been a real touch- 
stone in a lot of areas," he said. 

• 

For information on the Equinox 
Preservation Trust: (802) 362-4700, 
ext. 895. 


Tom Slayton is the editor of Yermont Life. 
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By Alexandra Murphy 



I n 1807, while the United States and Britain were 
wrangling over control of Canada in a dispute that 
would eventually become the War of 1812, the U.S. 
imposed embargoes prohibiting trade with Canada. 
Determined entrepreneurs were forced to find, shall we 
say, less obvious routes across the border. An old 
Abenaki trail over a steep gap in the Green Mountains 
between the towns of Stowe and Cambridge became a fa- 
vorite path for illicit trading, and earned the gap the 
name of Smugglers' Notch. 

In a State largely defined by the intimate and pastorał 
naturę of its landscape — rounded hills, rolling pastures, 
lush-leafed hardwoods — Smugglers' Notch is a breath- 
taking anomaly. Sheer cliffs form the notch between 
Mount Mansfield to the west 
and the Sterling Rangę to the 
east. Waterfalls thread these 

N 

cliffs, some free-falling a 
few feet, others several hun- 
dred feet. At least 34 species 
of rare plants cali these moist 
outcroppings home. Since 
1989, a pair of peregrine fal- 
cons, a federally listed endan- 
gered species, has nested each 
year in the cliffs. The rare rock + Eewey 

Mount ain 

vole inhabits the rock-strewn 
slopes beneath them. Many other rare 
plants occupy the windswept summit 
of nearby Mount Mansfield, Vermont's * 
highest peak. The 200 acres of alpine tundra 
that occur here are considered a State Fragile Area. 

Route 108 has replaced the smugglers' pack trail over 
the Notch. The road passes through such notably exquis- 
ite scenery that the 3.7 miles that cross the Notch were 
designated a "state scenie highway." Only one other sec- 
tion of highway in Vermont, Route 125 over Middlebury 
Gap, has received such protective recognition. 




NEWNORTHERN\ 

GATEWAY ♦ N0tch ReS0U 

•/ + Madonna I J t </. 

tSptacefPeak 

S«VCCLERS- NOTCH 


NEW SOUTHERN GATEWAY 


Stowe 

Mountain Resort 



Frosted with a touch of early winter, the rocky cliffs and 
wind-scoured trees of Smugglers' Notch rise above sinu- 
ous Route 10S, one of two "state scenie higltways" in 
u Yermont. 
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when Route 108 is open, roughly 
750,000 visitors drive over it, many 
stopping to pienie, hike, amble along 
the boulder-strewn roadside, or simply 
to take in the landscape's beauty. 

When 750,000 people do just about 
anything, they're bound to leave 
traces, and Smugglers' Notch is show- 
ing the wear. Even with the best of in- 
tentions, visitors have significantly 
eroded soils, trampled fragile vegeta- 
tion, and disturbed peregrine nesting 
sites. The combination of the narrow 
road, high traffic, distracted drivers, 
and plenty of pedestrians has created 


Following the rugged contours of the 
landscape, Route 108 winds tightly 
around bus-sized boulders and up grades 
as steep as 30 percent. Near the 2,170- 
foot summit, the road narrows to just 
14 feet. Ice and snów close it to cars 
from early November through May. 

Though Smugglers' Notch invites 
exploration at any time of year, one of 
the best times to visit is in late fali, 
when early snows have come and gone, 
closing the road for the season. You'11 
have to leave your car and walk into 
the Notch, but the walk is well worth 
making. 

The hubbub of leaf-peeping has 
passed, the drone of engines is stilled. 
In the absence of vehicles, the sound 
of water — oozing, trickling, tum- 
bling, cascading — dominates the land¬ 
scape. Fat cumulous clouds scud north, 
Iow and fast above the cliffs. The 
trunks of wind-gnarled yellow birches 
and sugar maples bristle like coarse 
hair from the mountains' flanks. 

In the slanted light of early Novem- 
ber, a walk from the Cambridge-side 
road barrier to Route 108's highest 
point yields vistas leaf-hidden in sum- 
mer. Far below the road, a string of 
beaver ponds, like beads on a necklace, 
form the headwaters of the Brewster 
River. This nine-acre network of 


ponds, swamps, marshes and meadows 
is the largest of five wetlands in the 
Notch area. Myriad wildlife species, 
from moose to muskrats, find secluded 
habitat here. A ribbon of water cas- 
cades a thousand feet toward those 
ponds over schist cliffs flecked yellow 
and orange with lichen. 

At the Notch's crest, the road meets 
the Long Trail, and shares its path for 
nearly two miles before the trail cuts 
west toward Mount Mansfield. De- 
scending toward Stowe, walking allows 
time to examine giant roadside boul¬ 
ders fallen from the cliffs above and 
now covered with ferns, mosses, 
lichens, and birches. The road winds 
past Big Spring, where pristine waters 
flow from deep within Spruce Peak into 
a cobblestone pool built in the 1920s. 

Over the years, Big Spring has at- 
tracted its share of entrepreneurs. Be- 
tween 1862 and 1896, two smali hotels 
opened and closed at the site. In 1924, 
an aspiring bottling company built the 
concrete retaining pools and piping 
that are still visible. And in 1931, Pearl 
Shafer of Cambridge ran the Boulder 
Cabin guesthouse, where yisitors could 
catch their own trout supper from a 
stocked pool below the spring. Ninę 
years later, the State bought 6,000 
acres, including Big Spring, to add to 
Mount Mansfield State For- 
^ est, and removed all buildings 
1 from the site. 

CD 

x In 1914, Nathaniel 
jt Goodrich became the fłrst to 
u ski the Mount Mansfield toll 
road, launching the move- 
ment to develop the area for 
downhill skiing. Since then, 
the Notch and its surround- 
ing peaks have enticed all 
manner of outdoor enthusi- 
asts. Last year, some 15,000 
hikers wallced the Long Trail 
between Mount Mansfield 
and Sterling Pond. In winter, 
cross-country skiers and 
snowmobilers traverse the 
unplowed road. The Notch is 
also a favorite spot for ice 
climbers and a training site 
for the Vermont National 
Guard Mountain Warfare 
School. And in summer, 


Motorists have to take care 
negotiating the winding road 
over the Notch and around its 
boulders. Right, a hiker above 
the cliffs; out to the south, a 
morę gentle landscape. 











safety problems. Because the Notch 
lacks interpretive information, most 
yisitors remain unaware of its uniąue 
ąualities and of ways to protect both 
themselves and the area from harm. 

In 1994, the Lamoille County Plan- 
ning Commission began studying 
Smugglers' Notch to address these and 
other issues. The following year, incor- 
porating feedback from government 
agencies, town planners, local business 
leaders, scientists and citizens, they re- 
leased the Smugglers' Notch Scenie 
Highway Corridor Management Plan. 

The plan's primary objective, ac- 


cording to Bill Rossmassler, assistant 
director of the planning commission, 
is to protect the wild character and 
natural communities of the Notch, 
and it proposes many imaginative 
ways to accomplish this goal. Visitors 
will be introduced to the area by 
means of "gateways" at the north and 
south entrances, just below where bar- 
riers close the road in winter. At these 
gateways, displays will orient yisitors 
to the uniąue and fragile naturę of the 
area they are entering. The intent, says 
Rossmassler, is to create "a sense of 
arrival at a special place." 


New trails connecting the gateways 
to the Long Trail and to the nearby 
Stowe Mountain and Smugglers' Notch 
resorts will encourage yisitors to ex- 
plore the area on foot, potentially re- 
lieving congestion in the Notch itself. 

The management plan also proposes 
to reroute the Long Trail away from 
Route 108, create a smali museum and 
yisitors center at the Southern gateway 
using existing buildings, and develop 
interpretive displays at Big Spring and 
at the crest of the Notch. However, 
with only a ąuarter of the project's esti- 
(Continued on page 97) 
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With Draft Horse Expert 

Mary Wright 


D uring parades large and smali, spectators are of- 
ten thrilled to see the Anheuser- Busch beer 
wagon show up. It's not the idea of the beer nec- 
essarily, or the proud Dalmatian dog standing on 
top, but the sight of those enormous and beautiful draft 
horses that's so impressive. It's also impressive to see a 
young woman at the reins, handling the powerful eight- 
horse hitch. 

But the fact is, 26-year-old Mary Wright is as comfort- 
able driving Anheuser-Busch^ trademark 2,000-pound 
Clydesdales as she is visiting back home on the farm in 
East Enosburg where she grew up with her parents and two 
younger sisters. 

Stan and Penny Wright raised their daughters to help 
with veal calves, dairy cows and the Belgian draft horses 
the Wrights tended and trained. 

"We had one meadow we 
used to practice in," says 
Mary. "When we got sick 
of the meadow, we'd take 
the teams down the road. 

The fun was when we went 
to the fairs and shows 
where we competed." 

Mary loved the atmosphere at the shows, where every- 
one helped each other and was like a big family. It got to be 
even morę fun when she became a teenager and her father 
decided it was time for her to take the six-horse hitch in 
the next show. 



"I don't know if he realized it," she says, "but I had never 
worked with the six-horse hitch. My younger sister, Dou- 
glass, and I decided we would practice at home with morę 
than the usual two horses, and one day we hitched up a 
'unicom/ which means two horses in back and one in front. 

"It's the most difficult formation because the lead horse 
has to be out front without the aid of a partner. We didn't 
really know what we were doing so, of course, we went 

down the road and had a 
wreck and took out my 
grandfather's mailbox, and 
then had to walk home and 
tell my father. He practiced 
with me after that, and I 
began showing the horses 

competitively by myself." 

People enjoyed seeing a young girl drive so competently, 
and over the years some of them suggested that Mary apply 
to Anheuser-Busch, whose famous horses are something of 
a pinnacle of success in the draft horse world. She gradu- 
ated from the University of Yermont with a degree in ani- 


By Alison Freeland 
Photographed by Jason Minor 
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Many Wright drwes 
the big and famous 
Anheuser-Busch 
Clydesdales at the 
Champlain Valley 
Fair. Below, Many 
sugaring with her 
father, Stan , on the 
family farm in 
Enosburg, where she 
learned the art of 
working with draft 
horses. 


Writer Alison Freeland lives in Williamsville. Photographer fa¬ 
son Minor lives in Swanton. 


mai science and eventually landed the job of "Assistant 
Supervisor of the East Coast Traveling Hitch" for An¬ 
heuser-Busch. Now, Mary is on the road all but six weelcs 
of the year, traveling in an entourage of three trailer trucks 
and a van, 10 horses, and seven crew. They've been to 
smalltown celebrations where they're the only ones in the 
paradę, and to big events like the Orange Bowl and the 
Olympics in Atlanta. 

And what does Mary do during vacations? "Mostly, I go 
back home and we go to draft horse shows," she says. 
"They're still so much fun and so much like family." On 
some vacations, she goes back to work on the family farm, 
in an area of Franklin County where Wrights have been 
farming for seven generations. 

And, for most of those generations, says Penny, "they al- 
ways sugared with horses. Last year my husband missed it, 
and decided to break two young colts in the family sugar- 
bush." Good thing Mary was around to lend a hand. c ^ ) 










































By VlRGINI a Downs 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 




WAKE ROBIN 
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Preb Stritter coordinated 
Wake Robin continuing- 
care community's zvork 
with students from 
Champlain Valley Union 
High School. 

Left, Lex Nason in the 
wheelhouse of Shelbume 
Museuiris Lakę Champlain 
steamer Ticonderoga. 

He and two other 
oolunteers from Wake 
Robin are helping restore 
the big ship. 

Above, rigltt, part of the 
Wake Robin complex. 


(And Makes Shelburne a Better Place) 


n-> E TOWN OF Shelburne 
hasn't been the same sińce 
Wake Robin opened its 

JL doors six years ago. The res- 
idents of Vermont's first continuing- 
care retirement community had ar- 
rived at their new home with a firm 
resolve: Retirement was going to be 
meaningful and fun. 

Many of these seniors canoe, hike 
and ski regularly. Just as important to 
them, though, is matching their life- 
time interests to Shelburne's needs. 
And that is what they are doing. 

A year after the new residents had 
settled into Wake Robin, they took 
on their first major volunteer effort. 
Champlain Valley Union High 
School needed partners for its Inter- 
generational Program to worlc one- 
on-one with graduating students 
who had shaky writing skills. The 
students' daunting job was to do 30 
hours of research and produce a 10 - 
page paper by spring for "Graduation 
Challenge." 

"These kids just needed some help 
and encouragement in putting it to- 


gether," says Preb Stritter, who was 
Wake Robin's coordinator for the 
partnership. "We thought of our- 
selves as their friends, not teachers." 

Preb was one of the few computer- 
literate volunteers who signed up to 
help the students with their Gradua¬ 
tion Challenge. She faced a challenge 
herself. An educator who has mas- 
tered the mysteries of telecommuni- 
cations, she had to teach her Wake 
Robin peers how e-mail works. 

Starting in the fali, telephone and 
e-mail messages flew between the 
volunteers and CVU seniors. Then, 
as graduation time neared, worlc in- 
tensified to make surę the students 
would be ready for their finał Gradu¬ 
ation Challenge reąuirements. 

For Alice Bassett, the program has 
been a deeply enriching experience. 
One CVU partner was a Serbian ex- 
change student. "He was bright and 
fun. He just needed a little help with 
his English. He did well with Gradu¬ 
ation Challenge. I was invited to a 
celebration party his host family 
gave and had a bali." 
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"Everyone just loves the participation of Wake Robin people. They come 
to all our church suppers and events in the town hall. People at the polis are 
terribly pleased with the way they turn out to vote." 


These days, the Wake Robinites 
have a new role. They join other 
community volunteers who assem- 
ble as a panel at CVU to evaluate the 
orał presentations of the students, 
the finał reąuirement before gradua- 
tion. Retired physician Ed Wheeler 
heads Wake Robin's efforts. 

In the case of Alice Bassett, the 
CVU program is just one of several 
community roles. When she started 
her term as the residents' associa- 
tion president, she wrote an editor- 
ial in Wake Robin's newsletter 
with the challenge " Are you part of 
the heartbeat of your town?" A for- 



mer five-term representative to the 
Vermont House of Representatives 
from Burlington, Alice is now a 
member of the town of Shelburne's 
Natural Resources Committee. 
The committee is hard at work 
making an assessment of erosion 
along the LaPlatte River, with an 
eye to making corrections. 

Tom Bassett, Alice's husband, is 
a justice of the peace. "When I was 
a j.p. in Burlington, we just married 
people," Tom explains. "Now I 
have the fun of performing mar- 
riage ceremonies but also serve on 
the board of civil authority and the 
board of abatement." 

Georgia Brown's first thought 
when she and Duncan moved into 
Wake Robin was how she might 
help in Shelburne's little Pierson 
Library. She had served on Burling¬ 
ton and South Burlington's library 
boards and on the Vermont State 
Library Board for nine years. The li¬ 
brary Staff welcomed her warmly 
and now she works checking out 
books, as have other Wake Robin 
residents; she also serves on the li¬ 
brary^ board. 



Each spring, Sid and Hildie 
Lawrence return to their once-a- 
week roles as guides at Shelburne 
Farms. From Mother's Day through 
mid-October they perch on a farm 
wagon hauled by a pickup truck, 
mikes in hand, and tell the history 
of the Webbs and their magnificent 
legacy to Shelburne and Vermont. 
"This is something that is close to 
our hearts — the stewardship of 
natural and agricultural resources," 
says Sid. "And the fact that Shel- 
burne Farms uses no pesticides," 
adds Hildie. 

Sid worried that he would have a 
farmer on board who would ask 
how many pounds of grass a cow 
eats in a day. "I found the answer," 
he says: "125 pounds." Every 
Thursday night they join other tour 
guides (80 in all) for classes taught 
by Shelburne Farms personnel. 
They are proud to point out to visi- 
tors the crowds of Vermont school- 
children on the premises — 6,000 a 
year trained in the ecology of the 
land. "They'11 say such things as 
'This is unbelievable. All this open 
farmland and thousands of trees,' " 
Hildie says. "And they love to hear 
about the picnics and concerts on 
the lawn at Shelburne Farms." 

Shelburne gave Lex Nason the 
chance to renew a childhood pas- 
sion for working on boats ("I still 
bear a scar on my right knee from 
using a duli jackknife on a model 
boat when I was seven," he notes). 
This time he went to work on a gi- 
gantic scalę. Two or three morn- 
ings a week over the past few years 
he has reported to the site of Shel¬ 
burne MuseunTs mammoth 
steamship, Ticonderoga. There he 
is part of a preservation team under 
the direction of master boat builder 
Chip Stulen. Lex has finished his 
task of making replacements for 
the ship's nettings "which go be- 
tween the raił and deck to keep 
toddlers, little dogs and lunch bas- 
kets from falling." Hal Parachini, 
another Wake Robin volunteer, 
was his buddy for that venture. 
Now Lex is plying a new skill — 
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caulking the ship's seams using the 
old oakum method. "Hal," said 
Lex, "is out there painting every- 
thing." A third Walce Robin resi- 
dent, Chaz Twichell, has joined 
them, tackling the intricate taslc of 
replacing woodwork in the ship's 
elegant staterooms. 

And how does Shelburne view 
its "community within a commu- 
nity? ,/ 

Barbara Mann, a select board 
member for 16 years, was board 
chairman in 1988 when the town 
voted "yes" to the ąuestion of 
whether Walce Robin should be 
built on a 137-acre plot not far from 
Lakę Champlain. Controversy 
swirled, she remembers, with op- 
ponents appearing at countless 
court hearings: "Those who were 
against it thought there would be a 
lot of lights showing at night, when 
in fact you can't see a thing up 


there. They wanted to preserve it 
for wildlife and that is just what 
has happened. The woods are fuli 
of animal and bird life. 

"Everyone just loves the partici- 
pation of Wake Robin people. They 
come to all our church suppers and 
events in the town hall. People at 
the polis are terribly pleased with 
the way they turn out to vote." 

Wake Robin itself — named after 
a spring flower, the red trillium — 
has become a popular meeting 
place. Candidates for town offices 
meet the public in the retirement 
center's assembly hall. "It's morę 
comfortable there," Barbara says. 
"We have a problem with acoustics 
in our town hall. People flock to 
Wake Robin. It is a real commu¬ 
nity resource." 

If you happen to drive along Bost- 
wiclc Road next spring, chances are 
you'11 see a thin trail of smoke ris- 


Hildie and Sid Lawrence delight 
in their roles as tourguides at 
Shelburne Farms. Below, Trudy 
Allstadt with students Phoebe 
Sheldon and Ruthie Gelber. 
Opposite page: top , Georgie Brown 
helps out at Shelburne's Pierson 
Library; below , Tom and Alice 
Bassett have worked with students 
and serued on town boards. 



ing on Wake Robin Heights. That 
means the new sugarhouse is in op- 
eration, and if you walk up some 
afternoon to watch, you might see 
a student or two feeding the fire. 
When word got bacie to CVU that 
their Wake Robin friends were 
planning to put up a building to 
house their sugaring arch, students 
volunteered to be carpenters' 
helpers. 

As one wrote on a report after 
Graduation Challenge was over, 
"Retired people can be fun!" <&> 


Writer Virginia Downs lives in Lyn- 
don Center. Photographer Paul O. 
Boisvert grew up in Shelburne. 
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Editor’s Notę: Judges in this 
year’s Ralph Nading Hill literary 
contest chose Cindy Ellen HilVs short 
story “TheFleece Judge ” because of its 
complex emotional tonę, its skillful 
and accurate portrayal of the de- 
picted event, and because of its cńsp, 
economical urńting. 

The author, an attomey in Mid- 
dlebury, has been wńting sińce child- 
hood. She has worked as a reporter 
and a columnist and is the author of 
five novels. She finds the time to spin 
tuool as well as stońes. 

Vermont Life co-sponsors the 
Ralph Nading Hill Literary Prize 
each year with Green Mountain 
Power Corp. The contest is open to 
all Vermont residents, and any poem, 
essay or story about Vermont is eligi- 
ble. Manuscńpts for the next contest 
should be sent to Stephen C. Terry, 
Green Mountain Power Corp., Green 
Mountain Power Drive, South 
Burlington, VT 05403 by mid-No- 
vember of this year. The winner re- 
ceives $1,500. 



The Fleece Judge 


By Cindy Ellen Hill 
Illustrated by Bert Dodson 

T he fleece judge sąuared her shoulders as she stepped across the 
sharp linę into the dark shadow of the show barn. Horse flies 
stopped buzzing as 10 boys and girls in khaki pants and white 
shirts, cleanly scrubbed by mothers concerned about appear- 
ances, stared at her with anticipation and fear. They had heard the rumors, 
no doubt, in the school cafeteria or at the 4-H crafts table, about the old 
woman living alone, spinning by the light of an oil lamp until all hours of 
the morning. Mary McGarry is a spinster, they said callously, childless and 
cold. 

She pressed her thin, dry lips together and sent a harsh stare down the linę. 
Some cast eyes downward as her gazę moved like a breeze over thawing 
snów. Others straightened, willing stillness into limbs longing to run 
through dew-covered grass and kick dandelion heads off their stems. The 
year's first yellow jackets sat on white railings, clinging to thin beams of 
sunlight. A warm odor of sheep manure and washed wool rosę, an olfactory 
offering to the awakening foothills of the Green Mountains. 

With her bony right hand Mary tumed the loose silver band on her left ring 
finger, precisely once, twice, around like clockwork, then dropped her hands 
to her sides. There was one thing, at least, that she knew as clearly as drawn 
well water: the ąuality of a good fleece. And there were so many things the 
children did not know. The knowing and not knowing balanced like a barn 
beam on a fulcrum of Mary's 76 years of breeding, lambing, 
shearing, washing, picking, carding, and spinning through the 
winter until lambing again. 
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THE FLEECE JUDGE 





It soars, 306 feet above the 
quiet streets of Old Bennington. 
From the observatory, you can 
see the rolling hiłls of 
Massachusetts, New York, and 
Vermont. But history rests at 
the feet of the Bennington 
Battle Monument. 

Nearby, the Americans turned 
the tide of the Revolution in 
1777 with their stunning 
victory over the Hessians. The 
site commemorates that event 
with this towering structure, 
along with several other 
monuments. It will take you 
back-and give you a whole 
new view on history. 


802-828-3051 

www.travel-vermont.com 
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A boy with hair even redder than 
her Tom's dragged the end of his 
sleeve across his freckled face. The 
fleece judge glanced at his feet as she " 
walked to the left of the linę, arms rC 
straight down, palms bacie and still 
out of habit, even though there were ■ ^ 
no livestock in the barn. She accepted 
the clipboard from Andy Mursey with 11 
a stiff nod. Sixteen, young Mursey, li 
and the spitting image of his grandfa- :i 
ther. 

The first girl was no morę than six, 
pigtails neatly braided and collar 
starched. She tried not to look at her i 
mother, standing at the end of the 
show barn. Her Dorset fleece was 
ragged, fiat. The center portions had 
felted from over-enthusiastic wash- 
ings. 

"Your first entry," Mary said, her 
voice fuli of ledge. The girl nodded, 
brown eyes wide. "A gentle soak in 
dishwashing liąuid would do a better 
cleaning." The girl could blame her 
mother. 

The fleece judge paused only briefly 
before the boy who could not stand 
still. His card read "Kevin Gallagher," 
scrawled in a broad childish hand, like 
a signature on a finger-painting hung 
on the curved door of her old refrigera- 
tor. 

"Your shoe is untied," she said 
firmly. As he bent down his cheeks 
reddened. "And tennis shoes are not 
permitted in the livestock arenas," she 
continued, turning away as she spoke. 
"Steel-toed work boots." She buried 
her fingers in the next fleece and 
caught a glimpse of the boy in the ten¬ 
nis shoes standing up. He looked 
straight ahead, jaw twitching. 

"Too greasy," she muttered. The 
boy didn't look at her. She proceeded 
down the linę, ticking boxes on the 
clipboard. "Too much hay here. Too 
much coarse hair left here, along the 
skirt." 

She lingered at the lOth fleece, but it 
was over. She tallied with her pencil, 
scribbling spidery comments at the 
bottoms of a few entry sheets. She 
handed her clipboard back to young 
Mursey, who picked up a microphone. 

So ąuickly, she thought as she 
stepped out from the darkness of the 
barn into the thickening yellow sun 
and dust of the fairgrounds. Other 
years it had taken an hour, when the 
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meadows were dappled with drifts of 
snow-white flocks instead of houses. 
Lilce the house the hired man and his 
wife, Jenny, were finishing on the 
roadside lot she had carved off from 
the farm before putting the pastures 
into a permanent agricultural zonę. 

At least the lot had gone to use, hav- 
ing stood empty so long, and with the 
taxes on it. The pastures looked empty, 
too, but they were fuli of whispers, 
promises mingled with the ashes of 
her Tom, flown back from a nameless 
field in France in '45, and of young 
Tommy, pulled from the wreckage on 
a smog-choked city Street 15 years 
later. The land would remain there, 
waiting. Mary had seen to that. 

"Announcing the results of the 
youth fleece category, we make the 
following awards." Young Mursey's 
voice was too loud for the smali barn. 
The droning chant of an auctioneer in 
the cattle barn across the way eulo- 
gized the Spencer farmstead, attracting 
a far greater crowd than this child's 
contest. 


"For third prize, a yellow ribbon and 
$5, Emily Martin. Emily, you've 
shown a clean, white, long-staple 
fleece free of hay." Emily was Bo 
Tatro's youngest, big like her mother. 

"Second prize, Jeremy Farons. The 
judge rarely awards for colored fleeces 
but your gray heather was well pre- 
pared, a fine fiber with a tight crimp." 

The little girl in pigtails tugged at 
her mother. The contest already for- 
gotten, the carousel began its spiraling 
journey through the summer of child- 
hood. 

A dark form silhouetted against the 
glimmer of green fields beyond, Kevin 
Gallagher turned his back and folded 
his fleece. Mary watched, entranced by 
the rhythm of his movements, the 
graceful lofting, floating, turning. He 
pulled a slip of twine from his poclcet, 
the pattern of his hands firm as he 
wrapped and tied. No good will come 
of it, she had told her son the day he 
left, those city folk and boolc learning. 
There is nothing those professors can 
teach you about the land that you 


don't already know. You are needed 
here. A cool shadow slid over her feet 
as a flocie of geese passed northward 
by, searching for those who had been 
separated by the winter, their short 
lonely calls falling around her like ap- 
ple blossoms. 

"And finally, for first prize, the cov- 
eted blue ribbon and $25, plus a $10 
gift certificate to Farm Supply..." 

She stepped away from the sunlight 
toward the boy as he slipped the burlap 
sack over the end of his fleece. "You, 
boy!" she barlced, surprised at the 
loudness of it. His face came slowly 
into focus as her eyes adjusted to the 
blackness. 

The microphone whistled. "Mollie 
Brenahan, 12 years old. Mollie, this is 
your fourth year of entry, the best so 
far." Mollie's dad had a fine commer- 
cial Merino outfit. Wasn't right, really, 
to put the Merino fleeces in with all 
the others, but there were too few to 
split up into breed categories. 

The boy glanced at her and lcept 
stuffing his fleece. 



Welcome To Windsor 

The Birthplace of Vermont 

Tour the sites that celebrate Windsor’s 
past, present and futurę. 


The American Precision Museum is the national center for 
the collection, preservation and interpretation of the history 
of precision manufacturing. 

The Cornish-Windsor Covered Bridge dates back to 
1866. It is the longest covered bridge in the United States (450 
feet) and the longest two-span wooden bridge in the world. 

Constitution House, the tavem where the Constitution of the 
Kepublic of Vermont was written in 1777, houses an exhibit 
on the writing and meaning of this historie document. 

Simon Pearce Glassblowing and Pottery have catwalk 
viewing galleries where visitors can observe traditional 
manufacturing techniques dating back thousands of years. 

Catamount Brewery is Vermont\s original microbrewery 
where you’11 find fresh handerafted aleś and lagers. Enjoy free 
tastings and tours year round. 


Come join the party! 
Celebrate Catamount 
lłrewery’sfirst anniuer- 
sary in its new Windsor 
location on Saturday, 
September 12, 1998. 

For Information cali 
800-540-2248. 
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THE FLEECE JUDGE 


"Mr. Gallagher," she insisted. 

His hands paused and he turned to 
face her. "My da's dead," he said, and 
she realized it had been many years 
sińce anyone addressed such a young 
man as Mister. "And my ma can't af- 
ford new boots," he added. 

"I wanted to inąuire as to whether 
you were interested in selling your 
fleece, Mr. Gallagher." 

"You only buy the winning fleece. 
Everyone knows you buy the winning 
fleece every year. You always do." 

"What everyone says is nonę of my 
affair. Yours is the finest fleece here, 
and if you care to offer it for sale it is 
the only fleece I intend to purchase." 

She could see the promise of man- 
hood pushing upward through his thin 
shoulders. He was a little smaller than 
Jenny's boy, she decided. The fleece j 
would amply knit up to cover them 
both. 

"Then why didn't I win?" he asked 
with an even restraint. 

"Rules are rules," she answered by 
rotę. "Rules give us consistency and 
continuity, like a farm passing from fa- 
ther to ..." 

"My ma said it' 11 go to the wool 
pool with the rest," he interrupted 
shortly. 

So his mother had been certain he 
wouldnY win. "It is your fleece, is it 
not? Tli give you $30." 

He pursed his lips. "I don , t..." his 
protest faded. 

"Thirty five and not a penny morę." 
She pulled a worn billfold from her 
shirt pocket and began to count bills. 
The letter was in there, the last letter 
of sympathy from the college, saying 
Tommy had been doing well. The 
folds had torn through so that it sat in I 
three strips. Mary McGarry was not I 
one to pay morę than something was 
worth. 

After an instant, he nodded. "It's 
done, then," he said, as his father must 
have said before him, long before he 
was old enough to remember him say¬ 
ing it. He took the bills and crossed his 
arms over his chest. 

"Yes, it is done," she agreed, picking 
up the burlap sack. It was heavy, al- 
most too heavy for her long years to 
bear, but the boy's unexpected smile 
lightened the weight in her veined I 
arms. "And get a pair of boots," she I 
called after him as he tumed to run. < 
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Portfolio management tailored to meet each 
client's financial needs and social values. 

We specialize in services for individuals and 
provide our clients with a bi-monthly newsletter. 


Social Screens Address 

Environment 
Women & Minorities 
Humań Rights 
Labor Relations 
Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights 
Nuclear Proliferation 


For morę information cali 800.809.6439 or write: 

The Clean Yield 

P.O. Box 1 17 

Garvin Hill Road 

Greensboro, VT 05841 
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Stowć, Venmtn 

RETIRE IN STYLE. 

Just a short walk from the 
Stowe Post Office, the 
Copley Woodlands 
Retirement Community 
offers home ownership, 
independence, security 
and service. 

You desetwe a choice ... 
You’ve earned it! 
802-253-4203 

www.coplejjwoodlands.com 


Nestled in the pine trees like a hidden treasure, 
you’11 think you’re in paradise... but really, you’re 

at 125 Thomas Lane, Stowe, Vermont 

A Part of Copley Health Systems, Inc. 
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The 

Ludlow 

Area 

-♦- 

Servuig the Heart of Vermont! 

Great bike riding, crafts, trout fishing, lakes, 
mountains and attractions. 

Ask about special lodging packages. 
heartovt@ludl.tds.net (802) 228-5830. 



Trails End Accommodations 

We have the places you want to come home 
to... Fully equipped luxury condos with heated 
pool & tennis courts on site - Private homes 
and secluded cabins. Scenie mountain 
settings, golf & summer 
| theater close by. 


fóA&S Etyk 


Cali us for details 

1 - 888 - 872-4544 
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ACCOMMODATIONS 
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OKEMO VALLEY 
Autumn 

Happy Trails Matei ^ackaąes MOTEL 




Ludlow, Yermont 


800-228-9984 ■MMHHT 888-228-8100 
Including: Deluxe accommodations 
Choice of attraction: ■ Calvin Coolidge Homestead ■ Billings Farm 
■ Green Mountain Railroad ■ Weston Playhouse ■ Golf and Others 

Package Rat 66 From $44. Midweek $49. Fri. - 5at. ppdo plus tax 


Tell us 

what you want. 

flot! create the look^ 
of your furniture — 
choose the style, size, shape, 
wood, and finish — 
and we custom-craft it 
from fine hardwoods. 
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CLEAR LAKĘ FURNITURE 

Madę to Order. Built to Last. 

http//www.clearlakevt.com 

I Visil our showroom and workshop to see the Clear Lakę difference. 
Open Daily, 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sunday, 12 ■ 5 p.m. 

Cali for special seasonal hours and events. 

Route 100N, Ludlow, VT • 802.228.8395 
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Jcweli Brook Inn 

A turn of the century country home wlth 
ten individually appointed guest rooms. 
Sumptuous breakfast. Lodging Packages 
available for Golfing, Guided Flyfishing, 
Weston Playhouse or Historie Vermont. 
Families welcomed, great for reunions. 

82 Andover St. (Rte. 100), Ludlow, VT 05149 

(800)681-4855 

or email: jewelinn@ludl.tds.net 



CLOVER KNOLL 


Crowley Cheese, Inc. 

established 1882 

Oldest cheese factory in the USA 


CRAFTER mc 



QuiCts - (gifts 
yermont J-fancCcrafts 
fabric - MapCe CancCy 




Sylvia Fairbanks, prop. 

140 Main Street 

Ludlow, VT 05149 
802-2284830 


5 miles north of Ludlow 
in Healdville, Vermont. 

Cali for our FREE Catalogue 
(800)683-2606 
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Browning 

Windsors 


Custom Hand Crafted To Order 


187 Stevens Road. Lebanon, NH 03766 
603-448-3662 


Fine imported 
Italian linens 
at fabulous prices 



ANICHINI 

OUTLET STORĘ 


Powerhouse Arcade 

West Lebanon 

New Hampshire 03784 

603 . 298.8656 

10 TO 9 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
12 TO 5 SUNDAY 
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SHOREHAM 

Continued fiom page 39 

farms in Shoreham and across Ver- 
mont have struggled, or gone out of 
business. But not all of them. A new 
milk-marketing company based in 
Shoreham has taken the cause of pre- 
serving family farms into the most dif- 
ficult arena of all — the marketplace. 
Steve Judge, the head of Vermont Milk 
Producers, was convinced that milk 
from smali, well-tended farms that fo- 
cus on animal care and milk ąuality 
could earn a premium in the market¬ 
place. Under the Vermont Family 
Farms brand-name, he brought an ag- 
gressive, high-energy style to the pro- 
motion of the milk from a couple 
dozen farms in Shoreham and sur- 
rounding towns. Now, the brightly 
colored Vermont Family Farms milk 
cartons can be found in Stores around 
the Northeast and, against all odds, 
Judge has gotten farmer-members a lit- 
tle morę money in their milk checks. 

Some of the farmers in Shoreham 
like to make an early morning stop at 
the Halfway House restaurant on 
Route 22A. "They get the hired man 
out of bed, then come in for coffee," 
owner Denise Gibeault said. The high- 
way is a major truck route, and the dri- 
vers know that they '11 get friendly 
treatment at the Halfway House. 

Gibeault told me that sometimes a 
truck driver will puli into the parking 
lot in the middle of the night and leave 
a notę on the kitchen door before go- 
ing to sleep in his truck. When she 
gets to work at 4 a.m., she'11 see the 
notę, bang on the door of the cab to 
wake the driver, give him a cup of cof¬ 
fee and send him on his way. 

She calls the truck drivers her 
"boys." When I asked what accounted 
for their loyalty, she said it was sim- 
ple. She asked them what they wanted 
for supper, and they told her: meatloaf, 
shepherd's pie, chicken and biscuits, 
scalloped potatoes and ham. That's 
what she serves. Her daughter, Córa 
Waag, who also works at the restau¬ 
rant, pulled out the posters advertising 
each of those dishes as a daily special. 

A Middlebury senior citizens group 
comes for lunch every Thursday — it's 
the day of the chicken and biscuit spe¬ 
cial. Last winter, Denise caught 28 
five-gallon-pails fuli of smelt in Lakę 
Champlain and cooked them at the 
restaurant; she served them as a side 
order with the macaroni and cheese. 


"This place is like Cheers ," she said, 
"everybody knows everybody." 

One of the locals who freąuents the 
Halfway House is Jim Arnold, vice- 
president of the Shoreham Telephone 
Company, one of the few independent 
telephone companies left in the State. 
It provides 3,200 access lines in eight 
rural towns. "Take one apartment 
building in New York City," Arnold 
said, "and that's our whole company." 
Except, he was implying, that one 
apartment building doesn't reąuire 
hundreds of miles of telephone wires 
through open country. Jim and his 
brother Don are the third generation of 
their family to run this business. In 
some ways it is the new gateway be- 
tween Shoreham and the worldwide 
economy. Running a phone company 
is a good way to watch a town change. 

Arnold can remember (a bit fondly) 
when people were grateful for any tele¬ 
phone service. "A farmer might run an 
iron wire on fence posts for two or 
three miles at his own cost just to get 
on the network," he reminisced. "The 
telephone used to be a convenience. 
Now it's a God-given right." And 
while farmers welcomed phones as an 
aid to business (and their social lives), 
the arrival of the lines has opened 
rural towns like Shoreham to workers 
whose product is exported in bytes. 

"They want ISDN," Jim Arnold said, 
"they want to tele-commute to New 
York City. They say, 'I want 56 kbs 
into my house so that I can tap into 
the New York Stock Exchange.' " 

Jim Bullard, for one, doesn't have 
any trouble understanding why work¬ 
ers would want to stay home in a town 
like Shoreham,- in fact, he's arranging 
things so he can spend morę time at 
home than ever. He may soon sell his 
ferry to what will be only the lOth 
owner sińce it began continuous ser- 
vice in 1799. He showed me a ąuote 
from the author Nathaniel Hawthome, 
who had ridden the ferry in the 1840s 
and who declared of Larrabee's Point: 
"...altogether this was a lively spot; I 
delighted in it..." Bullard still finds de- 
light in this corner of Shoreham. "My 
ideał situation," he said, "is to rarely 
leave the Point." 


Chris Granstrom lives in New Haven, not 
far from Shoreham. Photographer Alden 
Pellett lives in Burlington. 
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SINGING A FRENCH SONG 

Continued from page 47 


started school," she told the students 
after the dancing practice. "But at re- 
cess my friends and I spoke French. 
The teacher told us to practice our 
English." When she was 10, she was 
invited to a slumber party. "It was my 
first invitation to a friend's house who 
didn't speak French." But her mother 
couldn't understand what a slumber 
party was, and didn't let her go. "My 
mother was one of 13 children raised 
on a farm. They didn't invite a bunch 
of kids to spend the night at her house; 
they were already three to a bed." 

That Quebec farmhouse where her 
mother grew up is also the site of many 
of Martha Pellerin's earliest and happi- 
est memories. The family madę many 
trips back to visit her grandparents; 
she especially remembers the big fam¬ 
ily parties called soirees. "It was a big 
farmhouse that my great-grandfather 
built," she said. "If the soiree included 
supper, they'd take down the everyday 
kitchen table and replace it with a 
homemade table on sawhorses that 
was bigger. Sometime after dinner, 
someone would start a chanson a 
repondre. As soon as the foot-tapping 
began with the singing, if any babies 
were fussy, we'd put them on the floor 
so that the vibration would put them 
to sleep. That's been going on for gen- 
erations, so that rhythm is with you, 
even from infancy. Once the musie 
started, we'd go until the wee hours in 
the morning. 

"Each person that gets up to sing at 
a soiree has songs that are special to 
them. They sing the same songs at 
every soiree , so you hear those songs 
all your life, over and over again. It's 
all part of who you are. There were 
also storytellers, and others who would 
put on skits. Whoever was still awake 
early in the morning would be served 
coffee with tomatoes and cheese or 
maybe some mapie spread. Those of us 
who were staying overnight would go 
to the barn and help with chores, then 
come back in and go to bed. 

"It was very noisy at a soiree, but 
they were joyous, happy sounds. There 
was a feeling of well-being, of safety 
and warmth. Especially for the kids. 
We felt that we were a special part of 
the group." 

But Sunday evening would come, 
and Pellerin's family would drive back 
to Barre. By Monday morning, she 


would be an American schoolgirl once 
again. It was a transition that she 
found wrenching — and still does. "I 
go back to Quebec as often as possible. 
There's a sense of comfort being there, 
but there's also a feeling like I don't 
have a home. When Pm here Tm not 
one of them, when Pm there Pm not 
one of them. Sometimes I get really 
depressed about it. Pm so tired of be¬ 
ing in the middle of two cultures." 

It must have been a familiar feeling 
for the many immigrants from Quebec 
who madę the relatively short migra- 
tion to New England. For all the famil¬ 
iar comforts of the Quebec culture, the 
economic prospects in the province 
were often blealc. Over the last cen- 
tury, hundreds of thousands of Quebe- 
cois have come south looking for a 
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better life. In Vermont and throughout 
New England many settled in neigh- 
borhoods called "Little Canadas" that 
grew up around mills, and where 
French was the working language. Peo- 
ple from Quebec also came to Ver- 
mont to work in ąuarries, to work in 
the woods and on farms. 

Martha Pellerin's parents were rela- 
tive latecomers. They moved from 
Quebec to a farm in Coventry in 1957. 
But their barn burned a few months 
later, and her father got work at the 
ąuarries near Barre. Her mother be- 
came the bookkeeper at a lumber com¬ 
pany. The family settled in Barre in 
1961, where Martha was bom soon af¬ 
ter. 

"A lot of people on our Street in 
Barre were French," Pellerin said. "We 
had a French club, and I remember ac- 
companying my parents often to par¬ 
ties where French was spoken. We had 
dinner parties with easily four or five 


hundred people, but it was never in 
the newspaper. It was all word of 
mouth. Keeping their cultural identity 
was easy for people in my parents' gen- 
eration. They did it in isolation, but 
they had a hond with other French 
people there, and with their commu- 
nity. 

"For the next generation, for us, it 
was a little morę complicated. It was 
very confusing because we wanted to 
be part of that culture that our parents 
had. We wanted to benefit from that 
community, but that community 
wasn't always accepting of us. I think 
there was part of them that knew we 
were different, that we were living in a 
different culture. I don't know how 
many times it was said by the elders, 
'Our children are American,' and when 
it's said it means that because you're 
American you've lost something, in- 
stead of because you're American 
you've gained something." 

But for these first-generation Franco- 
Americans it wasn't always easy to 
feel accepted by their American com¬ 
munity either. "We kids learned over 
time," Pellerin said, "that French lan¬ 
guage and French culture were not val- 
ued in American society. So although 
we thoroughly enjoyed our time with 
our relatives from Canada, it was a 
very isolated experience. It was really 
bizarre, and often kind of lonely. When 
you were a kid, you wish your friends 
could jump in the car with you and go 
yisiting in Quebec, but there was also 
a sense that they wouldn't understand 
it." 

With most of these issues still unre- 
solved, Pellerin came of age, married a 
childhood friend from Barre, began a 
career as a probation and parole officer 
with the State of Vermont, and started 
a family. Then one day in the summer 
of 1985, she had an experience that 
changed the direction of her life. At 
the Champlain Valley Festival in Fer- 
risburgh she attended a performance 
by a Quebec folk-music group called 
La Bottine Souriante. They performed 
the kind of traditional musie that 
Martha had heard all her life at private 
parties, but never before in public. 

"I watched the reaction of the 
crowd," she said, "and I'm surę that 99 
percent of them didn't understand 
French. I was bowled over by the reac¬ 
tion of the crowd to this French musie 
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that I grew up with, but that I would 
never dare admit that I knew. They 
loved this musie. Never in my wildest 
dreams had I thought I would ever see 
that. I was moved to tears. I became 
convinced that it was possible to 
bridge that gap, that I didn't have to 
have two different lives, that some- 
how everything could come together. 
Ali of a sudden, everything got vali- 
dated for me. It is important! It is valu- 
able! It can be appreciated! So I em- 
barked on a mission. 

"I developed a singing group 
called Jeter le Pont. We toured on 
weekends and vacations. We did a 
couple of recordings. We became 
pretty popular and successful, and I 
gradually worked out of my State 
job. Then I decided that I wanted to 
do morę educational work, that 
what I was doing with Jeter le Pont 
was too limiting. 

"Also I started to worry that we 
were adding to the stereotype of 
the French people, that all we do is 
sing and drink." 

Pellerin disbanded Jeter le Pont 
in 1994 so that she would have 
morę time to develop educational 
programs. She has never stopped 
malcing musie, though, and lately 
has begun to give public perfor- 
mances with her family group, 
Chainon. By now, she is probably 
the best-known presenter of 
Franco-American culture in Ver- 
mont, but she is ąuiclc to point out 
that the traditions would continue 
without her — in private, at least. 

A social club, the Union St. Jean 
Baptiste (where French is still the 
main spoken language) remains ac- 
tive in Barre. And there are still pri- 
vate parties and soiiees in Vermont. 

In fact, not all of the elders are 
pleased that Pellerin has taken what 
has been a private and isolated cultural 
heritage and madę it public. But she is 
convinced that just as the traditions 
changed from her parents' generation 
to hers, they will have to change again 
to stay alive for younger people. One 
needed change, Pellerin feels, is the ac- 
ceptance that Franco-American tradi¬ 
tions can remain alive and valid even 
for people who don't speak French. 

"There's a group that feels that 
Franco-American culture doesn't exist 
unless you have the French language, 


and sińce morę than 80 percent of 
Francos don't speak French, if you 
look at it from that perspective, we're 
in bad shape. But if you look at it from 
the perspective of people who are Corn¬ 
ing to terms with who they are, the 
number of people doing genealogy re- 
search, the number of people perform¬ 
ing French musie — French and non- 
French people alike, the number of 
recordings that have come out re- 
cently... If you really take a look at the 
sudden exposure of French culture 


S/a z (/kom ///i/ommdwn 

For information on Franco-American cul¬ 
tural events and resources, contact the 
Franglais Cultural Center (802) 229-4668, or 
e-mail MarthaD282@AOL.com. 

On September 6, the New World Festival 
(802-276-3442) in Randolph features musie 
and dance, including the Franglais Cultural 
Center's delightful La Danse des Enfants, a 
troupe of 40 Vermont children performing 
traditional French dances. 

French heritage festivals occur in June in 
Barre (802-229-4668); in July at the Ethan 
Allen Fiomestead in Burlington (802-865- 
4556); and in August in Hardwick (802) 472- 
6380. 

French conversational groups meet in 
Burlington, Rutland, Brattleboro and Bristol. 
All are welcome (802-388-2651). 

The Franco-American Genealogy Society 

helps research family roots: 9 Central Av- 
enue, Burlington; P.O. Box 65128, Burling¬ 
ton, VT 05406. 

Bonjour a nd Chronique are French culture 
programs available on some New England 
public-access television stations. 


compared to where it was, say 10 or 15 
years ago, I find it hard to believe it's 
dying. 

"But the activity has changed. The 
activity in the beginning was always 
in French, always isolated, and the 
transition has occurred to where it's 
morę visible, morę accessible to young 
folks, and the young folks are hungry 
for it. They say, 'Wow, we finally have 
an opportunity to be a part of this cul¬ 
ture that we want to be a part of.' " 

Back at the Main Street Middle 
School the time has come for the Fri- 
day afternoon assembly, which Pel¬ 
lerin has somewhat optimistically la- 


beled a soiiee. The students fili up the ; 
bleachers in the gym to watch their 
classmates present a bit of what they 
have learned of the French heritage of I 
North America. Pellerin's husband ; 
and son have come to help provide 
musie for the performance. 

The students begin with their 
ąuadiilles. The kids watching from 
the bleachers start to clap along with 
the infectious musie. Then the per- 
formers sit down and play spoons on 
their knees. (Pellerin has a box fuli of 
spoons that she lugs from school to 
school.) Then they present a bit of 
turlutte, the traditional mouth-mu- 
sic. Pellerin closes her eyes for a few 
seconds to gather her concentration, 
then starts half the performers off on 
one rhythm, starts the other half on 
a second rhythm, and finally comes 
in herself with yet a third. It takes a 
few seconds for the performers to 
find their confidence and hit their 
stride, but the result is exhilarating. 
The students in the bleachers love 
it. 

It's time for a chanson a lepondie. 
Pellerin chooses a song about an ar- 
dent young man who suffers re- 
peated rebuffs from the object of his 
affection. The young lady tells him 
he's stupid, he's ugly, he's pigeon- 
toed. Never discouraged, he coun- 
ters each insult with the phrase that 
becomes the song's refrain: " Con- 
tentez-vous, mademoiselle ," "Suit 
yourself, miss." Pellerin sings the 
verses in a elear, ringing voice, and 
the students sing the refrain back 
from the bleachers with great spirit. 
This school gymnasium is a long, 
j] long way from a Quebec farmhouse 
kitchen — the acoustics are cav- 
ernous, the ventilation ducts rumbie 
overhead — but against all odds, Pel¬ 
lerin^ passion and talent have carried 
some of the magie of a soiiee into this 
room. The kids feel it, and she can feel 
that they do. 

At the end of the afternoon, she says 
to them, "It's very hard for me to leave 
you. Thank you for this week." And 
it's elear that she means it. 

Chris Granstrom wrote about the Ver- 
mont Old Cemetery Association in our 
Spring issue. Photographer Paul O. 
Boisvert grew up in a Franco-American 
family in Shelburne. 
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rermont Attractions • 1'ernonl Attractions 


Visit Vermont’s 
Tastiest Attraction! 




Rle. 7, Ferrisburg, 
VT 05456 


New location: 

100 Dorset St. 

S. Burlington, VT 


www.d akiufa rm. co m 


Famous nationwide for 
fine corn cob smoked 
meats, Vermont ched¬ 
dar cheese and mapie 
syrup. See products 
madę, try free samples, 
free slide show. 


The Very Best From Yermont! 
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Pick Your Own Pumpkins 

Stroił through thousands of huge orange 
pumpkins in our famous scarecrow 
adorned pumpkin patch. 

Hot donuts , pumpkin 
breads & pumpkin 
ice cream too! 
— Extraordinary — 
Fali decorations & crafts. 

EQUINOX VALLEY 
NURSERY 

Historie Route 7A 
Manchester, 
Vermont 

2 miles south of The Village 802-362-2610 
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The Sheldon Museum 



“Preserving Vermont history sińce 1882” 

Visit an elegant 1829 marble merchanfs borne. 
Wiew changing history and art exhibits in our 
galleries. Museum Shop. Research Center, 
many special programs ancl events. 

1 Park Street, Middlebury • 802/388-2117 
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200 Crafts and 
w\ntiques Booths 


Kennedy 
Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center 
for Vermont Crafts, Antiques and Food. 
Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron. 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, 
Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. A scoop shop 
and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms 
and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rt. 22 A (Just off Rt. 7) <X#2) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 
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NATURE’S AMBER MAGIC 
MAPLE SUGARING 



presented by 


• Exhibits 

• Demonstrations 

• Slide Show 

• Syrup Samples 

• Unique Gift Shop 


NEW ENGLAND MAPLE MUSEUM 


P.O. Box 1615 Located on Rt. 7 

Rutland, VT 05701 in Pittsford, VT 

8:30-5:30 pm daily North of Rutland 

Write for free catalog 
802-483-9414 
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BJ 4 SRETVILLE 


Stores & Outlets 



Handcnifted baskets and wicker furniture at 
outlet prices, direct from workshops around 
the world. Plus silk and dried flowers, home 
accessories, toys.Two Vermont locations. Exit 
4 off 1-91, Route 5, Putney. (802)387-3509. 

Route 7A, 4 miles south 
"f Manchester 
Village. 

(802)362-1609. 
7 days. 
credit 

cards accepted. 
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VERMONT RAPTOR CENTER 

AT VE0MONT WSTITUTE OF NATUOAl SCIENCE 



EXPERIENCE CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS WfTH 
BIRDS OF PREY 

EXPLORE NATURĘ 
-TRAILS 

- PICNIC AREA 

- EXHIBrTS 

- DEMONSTRATIONS 



CHURCH HU. ROAO.WFOOO8TOCK.VT 00091 OOM67-2779 



AppleljfBarn 

& Country Bakę Shop 

Route 7 South • Bennington 
802*447-7780 
tol 1 free 1*888 *8APPLES 

Orchard Apples, Fresh Apple Cider, 
Homemade Pies, Cider Donuts, Muffins, 
Vermont Specialty Products, Mapie Products, 
Fudge, Gift Baskets, Seasonal Vegetables, 
Dried Flowers, Hard Cider & Wines 
Open Daily • Nationwide shipping • Air Conditioned 



yjljlAgs*: 


COUNTRY STORĘ 
ANTIQUE MALL 
ARTS & CRAFTS CENTER 

Miniaturę Train Rides 
Antiąue Carousel 
Vermont Sugar House 
Canoe and Kayak Rentals 

EVENTS: 1-800-438-5565 

1-89 Exit 1, Route 4, Quechee, VT 05059 
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FAIRBANKS 

%;■ 

MUSEUM & PLANETARIUM 

Discover northern New England's largest natural 
science collections, plus: 

Toys, tools, dolls, dinosaurs. 

Weekend Planetarium shows and morę... 

A Victorian Masterpiece in Historie St. Johnsbury. 
Family fun at its best! Open daily. 


Main Street • St. Johnsbury, VT • 802-748-2372 
www.fairbanksmuseum.org 
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Oryts 

• Complete Fly-Fishing & 
Wingshooting Outfitters 

• Classic Country Fashions for 
Men & Women 

• Rugged Outdoor Wear 

• Distinctive Gifts for the 
Country Home 

• Guaranteed Quality Since 1856 

Orvls 

Historie Route 7A, Manchester, VT 
802-362-3750 • Open daily 9-6 
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y Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods V 



“A Gardeners Paradise” 

Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 

• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

• Vermont Country Baskets • 

Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 
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HANDCRAFTED 
IN VERMONT 

Stenlitty Stlowi 

CZ ĆIOO 1 ’lus postage 
/ & handling 

SHOWN LIFE SIZE 

Hand Engraved With Year 
Beautiful Sound 
Nestled in a Satin Pouch 

Siluen StecyA&eCCł 

72 Merchants Row, Rutland VT 05701 Toll Free: (888)VT BELLS 
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THE VERMONT TARTAN 

Wear the colors ot Vermont! 
This beautiful plaid is 
available in ties, scarves 
tams, braces, 
and blankets. 


Send for 
our free 
catalogue. 

over 300 
other tartans 
are also 
available. 


100% 
lightweight 
wool tie 

madę in Scotland. 
$23.00 postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 

ouflion 

DESIGN 

CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 
Fine woolens sińce 1968. 
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The Official 1998 

“Snowflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vermont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residents please add 5% sales tax 

Mail Check/M.O. or MC/VISA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

e-mail: snowbliz@aol.com 
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Handmadę Fragrant Balsam from Vermont’s 

24" double-sided decorated wreath, $25.00 P.PD. Order #1 

Special OfFer! Wreath with 1 lb. All-Natural 
Buttermilk and Pecan Pancake Mbc (in an attrac- 
tive canvas grain sack) and, to complement the 
pancakes, an 8 oz. glass jug of Vermont mapie 
syrup. Only $29.99 P.PD. Order #902. 

We also ship Centerpieces, Garlands and 
Balsam trees. Perfect for business gifts. VISA, 

M/C accepted. If sending orders by mail, in- 
clude gift card message, name, address and 
phone number. Have a part of Vermont shipped 
anywhere in the Continental U.S.A. 

KOZY ACRE FARM & WREATHS 

Luc & Rhonda Quirion • RFD#1, Box 362, Newport, VT 05855 
(800) 824-6388 • FAX (802) 334-5050 • E-mail: kozyacre@together.net 
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Vermont s highest quality Specialty Foods, 
Clothing and Handcrafted Items. 


Shop Locations: Route 2, East Montpelier, VT & 165 Main St., Essex, MA 
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First Night 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usahle, 
glass 
decanter 
lor SI9.95 
Delivered 

cali for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm. 
Montpelier. VT 

1-800/242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 

Maplespeak @ AOL.com 



L I F E S T Y L E S ^ 

I*, Great Art to be Walked On 


Claire has changed the way we look at our 
floors...now she will change the way we look at 
our homes. 

Route 5 • Ascutney 
Route 7A • Manchester 


Claire Murray Catalog • (800) 252.4733 
S5 refundable with first purchase 
PO Box 390 • Ascutney, VT 05030 
www.clairemurray.com 
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y Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods y 


A video that ojfers the delight ofVermont's renowned 

Autumn Splendor, 
Anytime. 

The ‘where Sc when’ video tour ofbeautiful fali 
places across Vermont.. .describing the peak 
autumn color timetable, and offering the bliss 
of this historie 14th state’s matchless charm. 


Customers comments: 

..relaxing and beautiful.. 
“...superbly crafted in every possible way.” 

. .want to watch it again and again.” 

• From Bennington to the Northeast Kingdom • 

• the Connecticut River Valley, Woodstock to Lakę Champlain, the Taconics • 

... with a wealth of scenie locations in between ... 

• magnificent mountains • beautiful lakes • elegant towns , pastorał villages • 

• roads that are scenie destinations • and much morę • 

Experience this endearing 61 minutę video tour once, and discover that the 
charm of Vermont’s autumn bcauty and serene character will entice you to 
take this journey again, and again...at any time...for years to come. 

Fourteenth Star, Inc./po Box 819/Shelburne VT 05482 
$20 (+$4 S&H) Chk/MO/Visa/MC. [VT order to VT addr: +S1.20 sales taxj 

Phone Orders (Visa/MC): 1-888-236-5424 toll-free 
Q?: fax (802) 985-9379 or e-mail: autumn@peakcolor.com 
Visit www.peakcolor.com (fali foliage reports & much morę) 


\ Spedał Platę. 

\ Spccial Time... 

A Vermont Autumn 


fwrrłlrd by Wet tuA SouUs 
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Yermont Oat Cereal & Oatmeal Cookies 


Erie Si Andy and nine other 
Vermont farmers grow certified 
ORGANIC oats and turn their 
harvest into thick rolled, chewy and 
flavorful oatmeal (the way oatmeal 
used to be) and Scottish style 
STEEL CUT oats at their mili in 
Cabot. They also combine their oats 
with the award-winning talents of 
Catamount Cookies of Vermont to 
make sorne of the best organie oat¬ 
meal cookies youTl ever taste. 

Cali toll-free (888) 4-OATMEAL 
[888-462-8632] for a free catalogue. 


eric&ą_ndY's. 

fSfjllgl 



THE VERMONT CEREĄLCOMPANY 
* CABOT, YERMONT 05647 
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Classie Yermont Memories 


MćWAYNE 

JEWELERS 



Manchester^ Oldest Jewelry Storę 



VERMONT COVERED BR1DGE 
CHARM 

Nożu auailable in tzuo styles — 
the Wolcott Railroad Bridge (left) 
and the Arlington Covered Bridge 
(right) 

Sterling Silver $35,14K Gold $185 


Corner of Main & Bonnet Streets 
(next to Northshire Bookstore) 
Manchester Center, Vermont 
Monday — Saturday 9-5 

Timothy Peter Powden 
Graduate Gemologist 
Seventh Generation Jeweler 

802-362-1257 or 1-800-305-8328 

"Make it Special .. .Make it McNaynes" 
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Shelburne Farms 


Award-winning 

Farmhouse Cheddar Cheese 

Medium, Sharp, Extra Sharp, Smoked 

Wonderfully flavored; perfectly aged. 


VtRM 0 NT FRESH 


Cali (802) 985-8686for a catalog 
or visit our Welcome Center & Farm Storę. 
Shelburne Farms • Ifrll Harbor Road • Shelburne , VT • 05482 

pholo by Geny linii 
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Quality Yermont Evergreen Wreaths 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries $27. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
For a "Sweet Touch" a pint or quart of 
Vermont Mapie Syrup may be added to 
any wreath order for a nice gift package. 

Cali for prices & free brochure. 



1 - 800 - 552-3747 


Ouantity Discounts forlO Wreaths or morę! 


Ali orders 
UPS delivered 
VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted ppd. 


Naturę...bvf Design ofVerwont 

P.O. Box 466 -Burton Hill Rd. • Barton, VT 05822 Fax: 1-802-525-6965 
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The King Arthur Flour® 

E 3 aker’s Storę 

Route 5 South • Norwich, Vermont 
(802) 649 3361 

Mon. Sat. 9:00-5:00*Sun. 11:00-4:00 

Our Baker’s Storę is a playground for the home baking 
enthusiast offering new and classic products, featuring 
an extensive variety of hard-to-find ingredients, Vermont 
products, bread machines, professional bakeware and 
our signature mixes using good Ring Arthur Flour. 

For a free copy of The BakeFs Catalogue ™ 800-777-4434. 
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Y Yermont Mail Order Gifts & Specialty Foods ¥ 


cuk« fo r th<J COhr\hr\Or% C . lotk<JS 

Wi 



^ood \11 ov«k u/itk our 

cASUiJ CO \r\fy U/ONn€»Cs ciotki^. 


faljtat 

factory etc*... inc. 

*spińted hats... carefree clothmg 
Quechee, Vermont 

802-296-6646 


cjkll for s. FREE Ciłxloy 
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VERMONT IMAGES 

FINE ART PRINTS 

For a free catalog of limited edition prints by 
Vermont artist Robert E. Todd, cali 

800 - 545-3631 

OR...BROWSE OUR CATALOGS ONLINE AT 

www.toddgallery.com 

Also online — original Vermont paintings plus 
paintings and limited edition prints of Ireland. 


TODD 

Weston, VT 



GALLERY 

802-824-5606 
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Vermont Herbal Healing 

Ali Natural Medicinals & Cosmetics 


Taplin Hill Farm 
East Corinth, VT 05040 

ph (502)439-5303 
fax (502) 439-6006 
email: 

orders@vtherbalhealing.com 


SAWY SALYE® 

St. Johns wort, comfrey, and 
calendula are blended into this 
soothing and rejuvenating blend. 

Use Sawy 5alve® on bruises, burns, 
cuts.chappedorcracked 
skin, diaper rash & 
burn.$5.50-2oz. 

FASULOUS 
FACE CREAMS 
rose.sandalwood & nosegeranium 

Letthebeautyof naturę 
flT moisturize and revitalize 
/ yourskin.$3.00-2oz. 


4b 


V 


ECHINACEA 
immunity booster 

Historically, Echinacea or purple 
coneflower has been used to 
strengthen the immune system 
and prevent sickness during 
times of stress. $12.00 - 2 oz. 


LUSCIOUS ^ 

LIP 5ALMS ^ 
ruty, pnk&natural 

Dynamize lips with this 
elemental. plant-based formula 
that protects and reolenishes 
inherent softness. $z.50 -1/4 oz. 


Orderatourwebsite! www.vtHerbalhealing.com (cali for Wholesale) 
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VISA/MC/Check 


Yermont Yideo Collection 


Get ready for a dazzling trip through the most beautiful 
autumn foliage in the world. Our 50-min. video, AUTUMN 
TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, tours back roads, vil- 
lages and many covered bridges. Ride a train, visit a har- 
vest festival and watch cider being madę as we spin tales 
of Vermonters and their escapades. $19.95 + $4.00 S/H 

Special Price on Set of3 

Our 3 popular videos, AUTUMN TRAILS AND COVERED 
BRIDGES, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY and 
COLORS OF THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM, all for only 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H 

Vters add 5% tax 1 - 800 - 996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF VERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-B, Williston, VT 05495 
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Route 2, Box 2932 
Ca bot, VT 05647 


WHOLESALE • RETAIL 
• MAIL ORDER 

To order, cali: 

1-800-639-1854 
or fax us at: 
1-802-426-3388 

MasterCard, Visa, 
Discover or check - 
We ship nationwide 

Ask for our 
Catalog of wonderful 
Mapie Products! 
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Yermont Woodlands Food Company 



M 

ytjw 

2 ^ VERMOM ' 

Dried Chanterelle Mushroom 
Sauce Mix 

Prepare a gourmet meal 
for six in minutes. 
Perfect for pasta or poultry. 

$12.00 delwered. Supply limited. Orders filled as recewed. 

1 "800-964-9980 802-888-9966 
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Traditional Holiday Centerpiece 


$27.95 

shipping and 
handling included 


Fresh, long-lasting greens trimmed 
with pine cones, red velvet ribbon 
and candles. Gift card included. 

Free Brochure 
Wreaths • Garlands • Centerpieces • 

Cali Toll Free 

800-GREEN-VT 

UPS within 48 States. 
Check or major credit cards. 

Spates The Florist 

P.O. Box 407, Newport, VT 05855 • Fax: 802-334-1751 

e-mail: spates@sover.net http://www.pbpub.com/vermont/spates.htm 
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100% Vermont ąuality 
Products in gift boxes, 
baskets or crates. 




Wide basket selection for all occasions 
Quality handcrafts and gourmet specialty foods 


Green Mountain Gift Baskets 

2027 Notch Rd • Bristol, VT 05443 


For free brochure: 


800 - 613-4642 


email: gmgb@sover.net 
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Time for Tea 

By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Natalie Stultz 



Tea time at Sagę Sheep Farm in Stoiue means 
platters fuli of delicacies, and a respite 
from a busy day. 


T he Long Trail, the hikers' 
favorite, is well known to 
everyone who has spent any 
time in Vermont, but there is an- 
other enticing trail that's been 
something of a secret. I only found 
it myself last summer, but the 
tour was fabulous. It's the tea 
trail, a journey that takes you 
from garden to sheep farm to inn, 
and along the way offers the most 
delectable refreshments and 
soothing libation. 

Just when gourmet coffees were 
wafting irresistible aromas across 
the State, innkeepers discovered 
that their guests reąuired a morę 
gentle refreshment at the end of 
the day, a light snack without the 
attendant caffeine rush. Soon, af- 
ternoon tea was added to the list 
of pampering services inns pro- 
vided their guests. Meanwhile, 
the rest of us were getting morę 
and morę buzzed on coffee. 

It's time to take tea. 

For the uninitiated, there is tea, and 
there is tea. Every diner and coffee 
shop serves a cup of hot water and a tea 
bag, but "high" or "aftemoon" tea usu- 
ally means brewed tea served on lovely 
china with delicate tea sańdwiches and 
scones, something to tide you over un- 
til a fashionably late dinner. A "cream 
tea" means the scones will be served 
with a cream — properly, clotted 
cream. Since you can't make proper 
clotted cream without raw milk, the 
"cream" is usually unsweetened 
whipped cream, which is delightful, if 
not traditional, on a scone. 


Halting the daily routine for tea can 
be practical as well as delightful, ex- 
plains Elizabeth Sąuire, owner of the 
Sagę Sheep Farm in Stowe, which of¬ 
fers a traditional afternoon tea from 
late May through foliage season. "Just 
when your body's energy starts to flag, 
you can have a cup of tea and a light 
snack and recharge," said Elizabeth. 

Tea at the Sagę Sheep Farm, how- 
ever, is much morę than a refreshing 
break. It is also a ąuintessentially Ver- 
mont experience, filled with gorgeous 
scenery, Yanlcee enterprise and just 
plain ąuirkiness. Even if you are ad- 


dicted to coffee, this is one tea 
party you shouldnT miss. 

Sagę Sheep Farm is a working 
hillside farm about three miles 
outside of Stowe Village. Elizabeth 
Sąuire, who traces her roots 
through at least five generations of 
shepherds, is the person who puts 
such a uniąue stamp on the after¬ 
noon tea. 

"I was raised on a sheep farm in 
Australia, 100 miles from the near- 
est town," she said. "I was home- 
schooled, slept under the stars 
with the aboriginal shepherds. 
Why, I barely ever wore shoes! 
Then, when I was 16, my parents 
toolc a good loolc at me, and said, 
'My God, she's a ruffian!' And 
they sent me to a finishing school 
in Switzerland where I learned to 
pour tea. So that's what I lcnow to 
do: raise sheep and pour tea." 

It's a combination that works. 
To begin with, each delicacy — 
from the lamb pastries on the "sa- 
vory" piąte to the geranium-scented 
pound calce on the "sweet" piąte — is 
madę with ingredients raised on the 
farm. 

"The farm is located in a zonę lim- 
ited to agricultural enterprises and res- 
idential homes, so I couldn't just open 
up a restaurant or a tea shop. Every- 
thing I sell here," Sąuire explained in 
her distinctive Australian accent, "has 
to come from off the farm." 

It's a wonderful way to diversify a 
farm, I thinlc. The menu credits the 
Dominąue chickens in the barn for 
"donating" the eggs for the calce. 
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As we sipped our tea and nibbled on 
poppy seed crackers (from the farm's 
gorgeous poppies, of course), we 
couldn't help but notice the activity in 
the adjacent field. Squire's border col- 
lies, Tess and Buster, were rounding 
up a smali flock of multi-colored 
sheep. Sąuire opened the gate, and 
dogs and sheep came trotting across 
the green to a feed trough smaclc in the 
middle of the lawn. 

While Sąuire chatted, her attention 
never wandered from Buster, the 
younger collie, who laclcs Tess's matu- 
rity and must be sharply repri- 
manded from time to time. I 
drifted over to the vegetable gar¬ 
den and marveled at what sheep 
manure and hard labor can accom- 
plish. Even though the garden was 
no longer at its fuli glory, scented 
herbs and flowers perfumed the 
air and incredibly tali sunflowers 
reached toward the sky. I returned 
to my Earl Grey tea, jam scones 
and lamb sausage on the gaiły pat- 
terned modern china, at peace 
with myself and the world. 

The next week, I hopped back 
on the tea trail at The Brick House 
in East Hardwick, where Judith 
Kane offers traditional English 
cream tea. 

Atmosphere is a major part of af- 
ternoon tea. Despite pouring rain, 
my friend and I refused to miss out 
on any of it at the Brick House. We 
toured the adjacent Perennial Plea- 
sures Garden first, grabbing um- 
brellas from a stand near the door of 
the gift shop and tea room. Beyond a 
display area where a gazebo makes an 
inviting spot for tea on a sunny after- 
noon, the garden became row crops of 
perennials, available for digging. Ali in 
all there were some 900 varieties of 
flowers and herbs that were common 
in the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries — 
a feast for the eyes and nose. There was 
also a wonderful air of impermanence 
and the wild loolc of fertility com- 
pressed into an extremely short grow- 
ing season. Back inside, tucked into the 
corner of a gift shop, we sipped our tea 
from flower-patterned china, nibbled 
on cucumber sandwiches and scones, 
and reflected on the end of the growing 
season and the coming winter. 

"High tea" at The Strong House Inn 
in Vergennes is a four-course meal, 
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modeled after the tea served at the fa- 
mous Empress Hotel in Victoria, 
British Columbia. It begins with 
salmon pate and water crackers, moves 
on to crumpets, butter and honey, 
English tea sandwiches and scones 
with clotted cream and jam, and ends 
with desserts. There's even a harpist to 
soothe you while you sip and munch! 

Strong House Inn itself is a beauti- 
fully restored Federal-style house that 
is on the National Register of Historie 
Sites. Inside, look for the free-standing 
tiger mapie staircase and the beautiful 


fireplaces. After tea, if you wish, owner 
Mary Bargiel will give you a tour of 
this beautiful old mansion. 

Fortunately, winter is no time to 
hop off the tea trail. Although some 
places, like Sagę Sheep Farm, The 
Brick House, and Ye Olde England Inn 
in Stowe, offer tea only in summer and 
fali, others serve year-round, or only 
during fali and winter. 

The Heart of the Village Inn in Shel- 
burne — a Queen Annę Victorian that 
has been beautifully refurbished with 
antiąue Queen Annę chairs and tables 
and just enough overstuffed furniture 
to be comfortable and cozy — offers 
tea year-round, though "high tea" is 
served only on Thursday. Tea is served 
from a silver tea service onto delicate 
china and offers a wonderful sense of 
stepping back in time. 


Another step back in time is the cul- 
tivated atmosphere at Brattleboro's 
Tudor Bed & Breakfast Retreat, which 
offers "English High Tea Socials" on 
Sundays or by group reservations. 
Grown-ups can sip their tea by a Japan- 
ese pond in the formal garden, or per- 
haps in the drawing room by a blazing 
fire. In the summer, children can take 
their tea in the miniaturę brick play- 
house in the garden — the perfect en- 
vironment for the petticoat set. Co- 
owner Shelly Huber-Smith calls tea 
"my little hobby," but she takes it se- 
riously enough to have formed a 
"tea club" that brings women to- 
gether to discuss teas and china. 

Few lcnow morę about tea than 
Curran Malhotra, co-owner of the 
Vermont Tea & Trading Com¬ 
pany, which he and his brother 
Bruce operate out of their home in 
Ripton — just up the road from 
me. I spent an aftemoon with Mal¬ 
hotra, sniffing the aromas of loose 
teas and learning that you ab- 
solutely cannot judge a tea from 
the scent of the dry leaves. I also 
learned the proper way to brew 
and handle tea (storę it in a cool, 
dry place, but never in a refrigera- 
tor or freezer). 

Malhotra's knowledge was ac- 
ąuired the direct way — he ap- 
prenticed himself to tea traders in 
Calcutta and Cochin, and sampled 
200 cups of tea a day for 365 days. 
Like a winę taster, he never swal- 
lowed — or he probably wouldnY 
have slept for a year. He did sleep — in 
a "chummery," the Indian equivalent 
of a bachelor pad, along with a few 
other apprentices. When Malhotra re¬ 
turned to the States, he spent some 
time as an importer, then a teacher, all 
the while waiting until he could sense 
enough of an interest in gourmet teas 
to allow him a livelihood in the field 
he knows best. 

A few years ago, he took notę of the 
rise of tea shops and hand-blended teas 
in California. He left his job in New 
York and moved to Vermont to start 
the Vermont Tea & Trading Com¬ 
pany. The company sells high-quality 
loose-leaf teas blended to Malhotra's 
specifications by tea tasters in India. 
The teas are packaged in beautiful foil- 
wrapped packets and sold in gourmet 
and specialty food shops and through 


t ^7pesources 

Reservations are a must for the tea spots listed 
below. Some serve tea only in warm weather 
months, others are strictly a winter affair. Some 
serve tea daily, others once a week or once a 
month. So do cali ahead. 

The Brick House, 2 Brickhouse Road, East Hard¬ 
wick, VT 05843, tel. (802) 472-5104 
Heart of the Village Inn, 2130 Shelburne Road, 
Shelburne, VT 05482, tel. (802) 985-2870 
Sagę Sheep Farm, 2346 West Hill Road, Stowe, VT 
05672, tel. (802) 253-2955 
Strong House Inn, Route 22A, Vergennes, VT 
05491, tel. (802) 877-3337 
The Tudor, 76 Western Avenue, Brattleboro, VT 
05301, tel. (802) 257-4983 
Vermont Tea & Trading Co., P.O. Box 1050, Mid- 
dlebury, VT 05753, tel. (888) 255-8327 
Ye Olde England Inn, 433 Mountain Road, Stowe, 
VT 05672, tel. (802) 253-7558 
















Chef: Antonino Diruocco 
Farm: LcPage Farm 


Chef: Robert Fuller 
Farm: Bingham Brook Farm 


Chef: Molendy Comey 
Farm: Skunk Hollow Farm 


Fresh from Vermont’s farms 

TO OUR FINEST RESTAURANTS — 
FOR YOU. 

Now here’s a partnership with a futurę. 


Kasin Harbor Club 

Basin Harbor: 475-4622 


Chef: David Merrill 
Farm: Misty Knoll Farm 


The Vermont Fresh NetWork is a new 
partnership that teams up 115 local 
farms and 60 fine restaurants. with 


economy — and it’s your guarantee of 
delicious, locally grown food. 


Woodstock Inn 

Woodstock: 457-1100 


Chef: Thomas Guay 
Farm: Crossroads Farm 


PutneyInn 

Putney: 387-5517 


Chef: Ann Cooper 
Farm: Yermont Butter & Cheese Co. 


Chef’s Table 

Montpelier: 229-9202 


Chef: David Hale 
Farm: Rivendell Meadows 


SlRLOIN SALOON 

Shelburm: 985-2200 


Chef: Rod Rehwinker 

Farm: MiskelPs Premium Organics 


Vblla Tragara 

Waterbury Center: 244-5288 


Highland Lodge 

Greensboro: 533-2647 


Pauline\s 

South Burlington: 862-1081 


LOOK FOR THE LOGO OF 

Vermont Fresh Network. 

It's your sipn for a partnership for Vermont’sfuturę. 


| Vermont Fresh 
Network 



0 

| Farm & Chef Partnership 


116 State Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05620-2901 
(802) 828-2416 
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odstock! 

Whether you come for a day or a week, you 11 love our old-fashioned 
atmosphere. And you’ll find what you love in over 70 shops, restaurants, 
galleries, museums, and country inns. Just a few are listed below. 

Come right over. We’re so nearby, and yet so different. 

1 (888) 4WOODSTOCK 
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UNICO RN 


Beautiful Jewelry 
Fine Crafts 

Ingenious 
Presents 



■ 


Open 7 Days 


15 Central St. • Woodstock, VT 05091 
802-457-2480 
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ARiM eP 
MUSEUM 


Discouer ruraI Vermont life 
at one of this country’s premier 
farm life museums. 

• Working Dairy Farm 

• Farm Life Exhibits 

• 1890 Farm House 

• Daily Programs and Activities 

Open doiły, May 1 - October 31, 10 am - 5 pm 
Woodstock, Vermont • 802/457-2355 
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moRQAn-Ballou 

♦ 

FINE WOMENS APPAREL 

23 ELM STREET 
WOODSTOCK • VERMONT 
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the mail. 

According to Malhotra, the tea in 
most tea bags is the lowest ąuality of 
"tea dust." Also, because the fine par- 
ticles cannot expand within the con- 
fines of the bag, most of the flavor re- 
leased can't convey the fine nuances | 
that come from the whole leaf. Indeed, 
Malhotra frowns on most tea balls for 
brewing loose-leaf teas as too limiting 
to allow for the proper expansion of 
the leaf. He recommends brewing the 
tea loose in the pot (one teaspoon per 
cup) and pouring through a strainer, or 
using a fine-mesh basket infuser. 

1 used to think of tea as something 
only Anglophiles enjoy. And, indeed, 

I'd never dream of polishing a silver 
tea service myself, or boning up on 
china patterns, for that matter. But 
sometimes at the end of a long day, 
taking time out for a truły delicious 
cup of tea is just the right thing to do. 
Now you can do it at home or at a 
nearby inn — and let someone else do 
the polishing for you. 

Heart of the Village Inn's 
Orange Currant Scones 

These are the scones you'11 enjoy at 
the Heart of the Village Inn in Shel- 
bume. 

2 cups all-purpose flour 

VA tablespoons baking powder 
Ys cup sugar 
Y 2 teaspoon salt 
Grated orange peel 
5 tablespoons unsalted butter 
5 tablespoons solid shortening 
l A cup buttermilk, plus morę for brushing 
cup currants 

Preheat the oven to 425° F. Linę a 
baking sheet with parchment paper. 

In a medium-size bowl, combine the 
flour, baking powder, sugar, salt and - 
orange peel. Mix well. Cut in the but¬ 
ter and shortening until the mixture 
resembles coarse crumbs. Add the but- * 
termilk and mix lightly. Mix in the t 
currants. Roli out the dough to a thick- 
ness of about l l A inches. Cut into 
rounds with a biscuit cutter. 

Bakę for 12 to 15 minutes, until 
lightly browned. Serve with clotted - 
cream or unsweetened whipped cream fi 
and jam. >c 


Andrea Chesman regularly writes Ver- 
mont Life's Vermont Foods column. She h 
lives in Ripton. 
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REBIRTH ON THE CLYDE 

Continued from page 45 

up to and beyond the site of the dam 
for the first time in 40 years. The Clyde 
was free, and the salmon were back. 

• 

And so it comes that I can stand 
where once a dam did and fish. Smith, 
ever the generous guide, gives me the 
good spot, a long riffle below a little 
falls. I cast the streamer, let the cur- 
rent puli it downstream to the pool, 
and retrieve it in short jerlcs. A mo¬ 
ment later I bring in a 10-inch salmon 
smolt. A good sign ; now where's mom 
and dad? I release him and cast again, 
but for several moments get no talcers. 
Upstream, Smith catches a nice 
brookie, morę than a foot long. He 
gently lifts it from the water to show 
me before releasing it. Even from a 
hundred feet I can see its golden glow. 

Over the next hour Smith catches 
another brookie, we both catch some 
salmon smolts, then I a brookie, he an¬ 
other. As the hour passes and the rain 
falls I realize that the big salmon, the 
spawners, are still down in the lalce. I 
don't mind, for I lcnow they're coming. 
Maybe not today, maybe not even to- 
morrow, but they will come. 

Fish i ng the Clyde 

The Clyde offers nice trout fishing 
throughout the season (mid-April 
through mid-October), but the best 
time for the river's landlocked salmon 
is in fali. The datę the salmon move 
upriver varies from the third week of 
September to mid-October. A good bet 
might be the first week of October. 

To catch them, try virtually any of 
the mile or so between the lakę and the 
powerhouse. The lower stretches are 
slow water you can fish from the bank; 
the middle and upper, rollicking riffle- 
and-pool territory, must be waded with 
caution. If you fish after October 1, vir- 
tually all of the river above the first 
100 yards or so is artificials-only, catch- 
and-release, to protect the spawners. 

For guide information, contact 
WrighCs Sport Shop (802-334-1674) or 
Dave SmitłTs Northeast Kingdom Out- 
fitters (802-895-4220). For regulations, 
check a Fish & Wildlife regulations 
booklet or cali (802) 241-3700. ctfo 


Author David Dobbs has written about 
the Poultney and the Connecticut ńvers 
for Yermont Life. 
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Jason Bergman , fiddler for Banjo Dan and the Midnite Plowboys, warms up on the Plainfield hilltop 
where a 4-H benefit unleashes the sounds of blnegrass musie every fali. 


The Big Bluegrass Bash 


By Will Lindner 

Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


F or 20 years, a close-knit group of 
neighbors, horse fanciers and fans 
of bluegrass musie has gotten to- 
gether on a Plainfield hillside in mid- 
September to throw a benefit party for 
the Trail Blazers, a 4-H club based at 
the East Hill Farm Riding Center. 

The families and friends who put on 


this annual event create an ephemeral 
and exotic place, here today and gone 
tomorrow, where 200 or 300 people 
gather to socialize, listen to musie, 
feast on corn and barbeeued chicken, 
gazę at a blistering bonfire, and watch 
as blue-black night settles over the 
fields and woods that stretch away be- 


hind the phosphorescent tent. 

"Every year they take this field and 
throw up a tent and make this other 
world out of it — it's remarkable," 
says Doug Livingston, a musician who 
always attends. 

Doug is standing behind a stage 
that's really a hay wagon, under a 



















Dancers cavort in the tent; 
below, Con Hogan, right, and 
Tony Washbum hołd forth 
on-stage. 



striped tent with electric lights 
strung about to create a homey 
glow that makes the tent look, 
from the outside, like a grand, 
festive balloon. A makeshift 
cloth backdrop conceals the fig- 
ures on stage from Doug's view, 
but their musie can be heard — 
fiddles, banjos, guitars and a 
string bass that booms on the 
planks of the wagon. The noise of their 
audience is audible, too, laughter as 
likely as applause in this cozy and fa- 
miliar atmosphere. Then Doug, carry- 
ing his dobro — a guitar with a round 
metal resonator — climbs the three 
steep stairs, parts the backdrop and 
joins his friends, the members of Cold 
Country, in their musie. 

• 

Doug is right; it is remarkable, and 
not only because of the transformation 
that takes place in this little corner of 
Plainfield near the Barre Town linę, 
but because of the uniąue spirit the 
event creates and the devotion of its 
participants. 

The benefit turns one beautiful Ver- 
mont setting into another. Gone is the 
green open area where horses and their 
young riders are trained. In its place, 
temporarily, arises a Vermont harvest 
scene bedecked with the orange, rust 
and gold of fali leaves and pumpkins, 
condensed in and around the luminous 
canvas bubble that pulsates with mu¬ 
sie and fellowship. 

And the significance of the chill that 
settles in as night air follows sunset is 
lost on no one: For those who attend 


regularly, the 4-H bluegrass party 
marks the end of summer. 

Creating all of this is no easy mat- 
ter, but the alchemists of East Hill 
Farm, assisted by the youthful Trail 
Blazers who come and go in genera- 
tional waves, have got it down pat. Al- 
though it's a group effort, no one would 
dispute that the Hogans and the Moul- 
tons are the hosts. Jeanette Hogan and 
Kathie Moulton run the riding center, 
with the intimate involvement of their 
husbands, Bill Moulton and Cornelius 
"Con" Hogan. Moulton is a State 
forestry supervisor, and Hogan the 
high-profile secretary of Vermont's 
Agency of Humań Services. 

Tying the knot ever tighter among 
them, Bill, Con and Jeanette play blue¬ 
grass together (mandolin, banjo and 
bass respectively) in the five-piece 


H o w to Go 


This year's Trail Blazers Bluegrass 
Benefit; featuring Banjo Dan and the 
Midnite Plowboys, will be held 
September 12 from 4-11 p.m. 

Tickets cost $7.50 for adults, $3.50 
for children. For reservations f cali 
(802) 479-2723. 


band Cold Country. The 4-H 
benefit enables them to pursue 
all these interests at once, and 
to corral friends and 4-H par¬ 
ticipants in a lovely setting for 
a worthy cause. 

Planning for the benefit — 
lining up the food, tents, pie¬ 
nie tables and chairs, and the 
all-important port-a-potties — 
begins weeks in advance. But 
the real work starts the Thursday be- 
fore this Saturday affair. 

In fair weather and foul (ask them 
about 1984, when Hurricane Hugo lit- 
erally crashed the party), the seasoned 
crew cranks up the old John Deere 
tractor and hauls in the hay wagon to 
serve as a stage; they pound in the 
stalces for the main tent and food tent, 
and set the uprights in place,- they dec- 
orate the interior with corn stalks, 
pumpkins, sąuash and leafy branches 
in the first throes of autumn color, and 
noisily arrange rows of folding chairs 
for the audience. They annually recon- 
struct an open-air barbecue assembly 
linę awaiting the touch of the master, 
Francis "Topper" McFaun, a district 
director with the State Department of 
Employment and Training and coach 
of Barre's Spaulding High School ice 
hockey team. McFaun begins his culi- 
nary duties around 11 a.m. Saturday so 
he can serve hungry guests by late af- 
ternoon. The 4-H kids run the dining 
tent as their own special province. 

Somewhere along the linę, Bill 
Moulton sneaks away to tack the infa- 
mous white paper plates to trees along 
surrounding roadways. "Bluegrass" is 
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scrawled in marker across them, with 
an arrow pointing the way o'er hill and 
dale. 

Why do people come year after year 
to this unpretentious country gather- 
ing? 

"It depends who you're asking," 
says Kathie Moulton. "I think the mu- 
sicians come because of the musie. 
Lots of people come for the 4-H con- 
nection. To me, the most important 
part is the people — people from all 
over the State and from right around 
here who are important to me. 

"Lots of folks come because it's a 
community happening," she contin- 
ues. "And the chicken. I think Norm 
Dix comes for the chicken." 

Norm Dix doesn't think so. 

"We come for the musie," says the 
logger and firewood baron from Plain- 
field. "We love country musie. And I 
know half the people who show up." 

He didn't even mention the chicken. 

In addition, there's always at least 
one local legislator with a chicken leg 
in one hand and a constituent's paw in 
the other. But Hogan's prominence in 
government circles has attracted fig- 
ures seldom seen in so casual a setting. 
In 1996, Governor Howard Dean 
showed up to play the guitar and sing 
"You Are My Sunshine" and "Wabash 
Cannonball" with Cold Country. Dean 
madę Hogan promise not to tip anyone 
off that he was coming. The governor 
just wanted to have a little fun, like 
everyone else at the Trail Blazers 4-H 
benefit. 

The blend of musie and friendship is 
what started the benefit in the first 
place. The precursor to today's event 
was hatched as a way to get Doug Liv- 
ingston and his band to Vermont from 
Pennsylvania. There would be musie, 
and people would chip in to pay the 
Pennsylvanians' gas money. 

That first affair took place in Con 
and Jeanette's house in Berlin, near 
Montpelier, like an old Vermont 
"kitchen tonk." And a fortuitous gath- 
ering it was. At one point there was a 
knock on the door and an unassuming 
fellow stood there holding a mandolin 
case. He was to become a central fig¬ 
urę in their lives, particularly Kathie's. 

"Kathie and I met Bill Moulton at 
the exact same instant," Doug brags. 
"He's one of the good guys of the 
world. He gets into these projects and 


they just seem to happen around him." 

The Vermonters and the Pennsylva- 
nians became addicted to such re- 
unions. In time, the Hogans moved to 
the hill in Plainfield near Kathie's 
house, Bill and Kathie got married, the 
two couples founded East Hill Farm, 
and the women got involved with 
neighbor and longtime riding instruc- 
tor Maryanne McFaun and the Trail 
Blazers. When it became elear the 
eamings from their annual party could 
benefit a worthy cause, 4-H seemed 
the obvious recipient. 

"Maryanne has been a 4-H project 
leader for 30 years, I have for 25 years, 
and Jeanette for 20 years," says Kathie, 
"and we have the pins to prove it." 

And then there's the musie. Blue- 
grass players are a decided minority, 
but they're fanatics. And their lust for 
performing is shameless. 

Having formed Cold Country, Bill 
and Con wanted another drawing card 
— and didn't have to look far for Banjo 
Dan and the Midnite Plowboys, one of 
Vermont's most established musical 
groups. They have become a staple of 
the annual benefit, as have The New 
Bremen Town Musicians, the lively 
Kitchen Sync Cloggers, and a contin- 
gent of Celtic musicians. 

"Three of the Plowboys have strong 
connections to this neighborhood," ex- 
plains "Banjo Dan" Lindner. "Tve 
lived in central Vermont, in or near 
Plainfield, for the entire 25 years our 
band has been in existence. It's special 
for us to be playing for friends and 
neighbors. We don't have a chance to 
do that very much." 

Their commitment was tested in 
1997 when the Trail Blazers shifted 
the party to the second week in Sep- 
tember in hopes of morę favorable 
weather. 

"When we heard about that we were 
already booked for a thousand-dollar 
wedding in another part of the State," 
says Dan. "We took a poll of the band, 
and everyone said, 'We gotta play the 
horse farm/ so we madę our excuses to 
the bride and groom and gleefully re 
tumed to the tent party in Plainfield." 

It's a good thing they did, becaus< 
the Trail Blazers had planned a sur- 
prise to mark the Plowboys' 25th yeai 
in business. After the Plowboys openec 
their second set with a rousing version 
of "Sea Cruise," they undertook a 


i 
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mournful love ballad when suddenly 
the lights went out and an odd stirring 
could be seen at the rear of the tent. A 
] contingent of young 4-H'ers proceeded 
I up the aisle, carrying a giant calce and 
' singing "Happy Anniversary." The 
musie stopped, the audience ap- 
plauded, and a tear or two might have 
been shed. Dan dropped down to the 
front of the stage and tried in vain to 
blow out the 25 un-blowoutable can- 
dles. 

"Those kids practiced their heads 
off," says Con Hogan. "It was a big 
deal for them. They were in the house 
warming up for 45 minut es." 

The next anniversary, however, will 
be for the 4-H benefit itself. On Sep- 
tember 12, 1998, the Hogans and 
t Moultons and their friends and accom- 
| plices will celebrate the 20th anniver- 
I sary of the Trail Blazers Bluegrass Ben- 

I efit. 

Surę as eloekwork, Doug Livingston 
I and Frank Hemler will arrive from 
Pennsylvania Thursday night to set up 
| the sound, and Maryanne McFaun will 
il head out with a flocie of 4-H kids to 
gather the prettiest wildflowers and 
most colorful branches for decora- 
tions; someone will fetch the tents 
from the National Guard, the chicken 
- from Howarda Market in South Barre, 
and ice by the tubful from Jack's Baclc- 
yard in Barre. The John Deere will 
haul the hay wagon into place and a 
valiant crew of adults and children 
will transform one image of Vermont 
; into another one — morę cozy, morę 
intimate, propelled by the rhythms of 
a big bass fiddle. 

Nor will the 20th be the last, be- 
: cause the tent party fills a need. 

"Today we don't have festivals the 
i way people used to," says Maryanne 
McFaun. "I thinlc festivals are impor- 
. tant, and harvest festivals have a spe- 
: ciał spiritual significance. It's in our 
natures to want a fali festival, and this 

i event apparently serves that need." 

ii "There's something about the set- 
ting that brings out the best in every- 

. one," adds Con Hogan. "I get notes 
from people every year saying, 'boy, 

. don't ever stop.' " &> 


Will Lindner, writer, editor and musician, 
plays mandolin with his brother Dans 
band, Banjo Dan and the Midnite Plow- 
boys. He lives in Barre. 
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YermontUfe 


1999 Calendars 


1999 Yermont Life Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x 10% wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC9010 $9.95 

(CWC9210 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 

1999 Yermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8!4, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB9011 $9.95 (CEB9211 Two or Morę $9.50 ea.) 


1999 Yermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders, 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC9035 $5.95 (CPC9235 Two or Morę $5.50 ea.) 




The Beauty of Vermont 

The latest of Vermont Life’s best-selling Vermont photo books, The Beauty 
ofVermont brings together the best, most beautiful photographs that have 
graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed seasonally 
from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the colors of 
autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. As perfect for those who have 
never seen Vermont as it is for those who already know and love the Green 
Mountains. With morę than 100 color photographs, and an introduction 
and commentary by Tom Slayton. A splendid gift. 10% x 10%. hardcover. 
BEAU077 $26.95 Available October 1, 1998. 


SPECIAL PRICE! 

while supplies last 

Yermont Life Mantel Clock 

Housed in a handmade, solid cherry cabinet, this elegant timepiece features 
a precision quartz movement and a beautiful glass door silk-screened with art 
by Kathleen Kolb. Behind the door, an inscription commemorates 50 years of 
Vermont Life. Individually numbered limited edition of 350. 

13% h. x 7% w. x 3 d. Battery included. 
ZCLK090 REDUCED $195.00 Now $145.00 


To order cali Toll Free: 1-800-455-3399; ext. 9836 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $22.95 CCC9045 
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Books 

O F V E R M O M T INTE REST 

By Chris Bohjalian 


r I Ihere is no question that the 
hardscrabble Vermont soil is 

_L nourishing fodder for poetry and 
fiction. Howard Frank Mosher, Dalia 
Pagani and David Budbill, for example, 
have all found stories in the Northeast 
Kingdom worthy of cultivation, while 
Archer Mayor has discovered Brattle- 
boro and Bellows Falls. 

And yet Burlington — not merely 
the largest city in the State, but the 
one that has probably endured the 
most conflict and change over the last 
two decades — has been largely absent 
in our fiction. Certainly it has had 
cameos, but the Queen City has never 
been a major character herself. 

Until now. Philip Baruth's The 
Dream of the White Village (R.N.M., 
Inc., $24, hardcover), is not merely an 
exceptionally good first novel, it's a 
deeply moving story in which Burling¬ 
ton is as real as the town I read about 
every day in the city's daily newspa- 
per. In Baruth's "novel in stories/' 
however, the restaurants, bars and 
other locales are not merely recogniz- 
able — there's Nectar's, there's Bove's, 
there is the picturesąue Lakę Cham- 
plain waterfront — they are offered 
with dark shadows, delicate shadings, 
and imagery that is as accurate as it is 
surprising. The rectangle of grass he¬ 
lów Battery Park, for instance, "looks 
like God's own pool table" when 
viewed from above, and "a suicide or a 
drunk who raced his car down the 
length of Pearl ... could conceivably 
leap the rock wali of Battery Park and 
arc out into space and finally come to 
rest, some three hundred feet down, in 
the side pocket." 

Yet it is Baruth's finely rendered 
characters that in the end make this 
such an exquisite work. A few years 
ago I was among the judges for a short 
story contest, and there's only one tale 
I can still recall: the haunting story of 
a Taiwanese executive working at 
IBM, who begins each day by emerging 
from his South Union Street home and 
cleaning off the eggs that have been 
smashed upon his car. The story was 
hy Baruth, and it is just one of the 


memorable tales that fili this poignant 
first novel. 

North of Now (The Lyons Press, 
$27.95, hardcover) is a new collection 
of essays from New Hampshire novel- 
ist and short story writer, W. D. 
Wetherell. Subtitled "A Celebration of 
Country and the Soon to be Forgot- 
ten," the book is the ruminations of a 
self-proclaimed "dinosaur ... a relic of 
another era, a footnote to an age that 
not only rushes ahead in heedless 
bondage to the new, but tramples in 
contempt on anyone who stubbornly 
refuses to keep pace." 

Wetherell writes about the simplest 
pleasures — reading, ąuiet, a gamę he 
once played as a child called "soccer- 
base" (baseball with a soccer bali) — 
with irony and gentle humor. His new 
book will remind all of us who reside 
in northern New England exactly why 
we live here. 

There are two fine new books for 
early readers that feature Vermont: 
Fire! My Parents’ Story, by Jessie Haas 
(Greenwillow Books, $15, hardcover), 
and Faraway Summer, hy Johanna 
Hurwitz (Morrow Junior Books, $15, 
hardcover). 

Haas, who is known in part for her 
delightful children's stories about 
horses, offers here the tale of the fire 
that roared through one particular East 
Dover farmhouse in 1948. The terror 
and heroics that accompany the blaze 
are handled so gently that I imagine 
Fire! will only frighten the very young. 
Elementary school readers, however, 
should savor the excitement. (As an 
added bonus for adults, there are some 
magnificent Haas family photographs 
of the folks on the farm: They look a bit 
like stills from a 1950s television pro¬ 
gram — domestic, inviting and warm.) 

The award-winning Hurwitz takes 
young readers back to 1910 in Far¬ 
away Summer. Twelve-year-old Dossi 
Rabinowitz ("Almost thirteen!" she 
insists at one point) is told without 
much warning that instead of spend- 
ing the summer in her New York City 
apartment, she is being sent to the far¬ 
away world of Jericho, Yermont, be- 


cause her older sister has signed her up 
for the Fresh Air Fund. 

But Faraway Summer is much morę 
than a tale of a city mouse meeting a 
country mouse (although Dossi's dis- 
covery that rhubarb isn't usually 
meant to be eaten raw is indeed de¬ 
lightful). Dossi is Jewish and her host 
family, the Meades, are Christian. 

"We never saw a Jewish person he¬ 
terę," 14-year-old Emma Meade says 
to Dossi, on her guest's first night in 
Vermont. 

"Not in Jericho," her mother adds. 
"But I lcnow there are some Jewish 
families in Burlington. I even went 
into a shop owned by a Jewish man 
one time." 

Faraway Summer chronicles the 
friendship that slowly blossoms be- 
tween Dossi and Vermont, and between 
Dossi and the often brooding Emma. 

While most of us have some notion 
of the role that brothers Ethan and Ira 
Allen played in 18th-century Vermont 
— including, of course, the parts of 
shameless self-promoters — we have 
little idea precisely who Thomas Chit- 
tenden was. We know the State has a 
county and a town bearing his name, 
but little else. 

Frank Smallwood has set out to rec- 
tify that with his thoughtful and thor- 
ough biography, Thomas Chittenden: 
Vermont’s First Statesman, (The New 
England Press, $19.95, paperback). 
Chittenden, the state's first governor, 
as well as president of the first govern- 
mental body in the Green Mountains, 
the Council of Safety, may not have 
been nearly as theatrical as the Allen 
boys, but Smallwood malces a com- 
pelling case that he should be lauded 
as a skillful leader and a true cham¬ 
pion of Vermont. 

There is still at least a fuli season of 
hiking and outdoor exploring left this 
calendar year, and Gale Lawrence's A 
Field Guide to the Familiar (Univer- 
sity Press of New England, $16.95, pa¬ 
perback) offers excellent company in 
the natural world. The book is in fact 
divided into seasons, and such sections 
as "First Frost and Indian Summer" 
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Smali farms once occupied the Vermont heights that John 
Elder calls home, but now only a few cellar holes and tum- 
bled stone walls remain. Reading the Mountains of Home is a 
journey into these verdant reaches where in the last century 
humans tried their hand and where bear and moose now find 
shelter. As John Elder is our guide, so Robert Frost is Elders 
companion, his great poem ‘‘Directive” seeing us through a 
landscape in which naturę and literaturę, loss and recovery, 
are inextricably joined. 


READING THE 
MOUNTAINS OF HOMI 



“[This] is the most intelligent book about Vermont that l’ve read in 
several years. New Vermont books often fali into a very few pre- 
dictable categories...John Elders book,...transcends them all, 
brilliantly, and emerges as that rare find: a new and fascinating look 
atthis complex place we cali home...A book...that reads easily and 
spins a story as compelling as any good novel...lt’s a book I hope 
every Vermonter will read.” 

—Tom Slayton, Commentator, YERMONT PUBLIC RADIO 


JOHN 


ELDER 


“Reading the Mountains ofHome is deeply personal and profoundly mov- 
ing—and an eloquent challenge to some of the principal assumptions 
that guide the environmental movement in this country. [It] may be at 
once one of the morę accessible yet complex 
naturę books ever published...Elder is an 
immensely gifted writer,.” 

—Chris Bohjalian, BOSTON GLOBE MAGAZINE 
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are 


and "High Summer and Fali Again 
perfect for this time of year. 

Moreover, Lawrence is not merely a 
fine naturalist and teacher: She has a 
touch of the poet, and the result is im- 
agery that is often as lyric as it is illu- 
minating. Here, for example, is her dis- 
cussion of rime: 

"On a cold morning after a fog, we 
see [a] special kind of frost where fog 
has passed. It is called rime. Rime is an 
accumulation of granular ice tufts on 
trees or other exposed objects that 
stood in the path of supercooled fog. 
The rime-covered trees of a mountain 
forest invite fantasies of ice palaces 
and fairy kingdoms." 

A new book from the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, Naturę Walks in 
Northern Vermont and the Cham- 
plain Valley, by Elizabeth Bassett 
(AMC Books, $12.95, paperback) could 
become an indispensable companion 
for your explorations of this region. 
The author offers 43 detailed naturę 
walks along Vermont lakesides, moun- 
taintops, wetlands, and streamsides. 
She offers knowledgeable botanical 
and wildlife information keyed to each 
of the walks detailed in this fine vol- 
ume, and there are elear maps showing 
trails, parking areas and highlights of 
each walk. Bassett's book offers many 
walking routes that are not found in 
any other books. 

Finally, one of America's premier 
poets, St. MichaeFs College professor 
John Engels, has a new book, Sinking 
Creek (The Lyons Press, $16.95, paper¬ 
back; $25, hardcover). The collection 
touches upon a variety of themes that 
have marked his earlier work, includ- 
ing a lovely series about fishing, but 
there are also poems about aging, the 
loss of love, and one about old New 
England that in some ways may be a 
evocative as Robert Frost's remarkable n 
1946 composition "Directive." Thatt 
poem, "Mud Season: My Grandmother , 
Mourning," is at once wistful, wry,f 
and rich with tips on driving a dirt 
road in the spring when it's "twenty 
foot wide/by three foot deep." 

Sinking Creek is an extraordinary 
book, the perfect collection to read a 
the days grow short in the fali. 


Chris Bohjalian is the author of five nov> 
els set in Vermont, including Midwives 
which was just published in paperback. 
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Going with Organie Grain 

By Kathleen Hentcy 
Photographed by Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 


O N THE OLD BOSTWICK FARM 
in Shelburne, the scene brims 
with classic Vermont beauty. 
Farm fields roli down to Lalce 
Champlain, brolcen in places by coun¬ 
try lanes, smali stands of mapie, beech 
and a few ponds. 

But, standing on one of the dirt lanes 
that crisscross the farmland, looking 
west, something not so ąuintessen- 
tially Vermont becomes apparent: The 
crop in the fields is wheat, already dry 
and rustling in the wind, ready to be 
harvested. The stallcs are hollow; all 
the goodness has gone into the bent- 
over heads. The kernels smell dry, 
taste starchy. In the distance, the 
golden color of cut wheat fields gleams 
against a darlc green border of trees. 

This expanse of grain fields — mi- 
nuscule by Midwestern standards — is 
the result of H. "Skip" Sheldon's drive 
to worlc the land profitably. Sheldon, a 
retired physician, is a tali, fit man in a 
thick sweatshirt and jeans, with short, 
white hair above a serious face. He 
grew up on a farm in New York, be- 
came a doctor and taught at McGill 
University for 30 years. Sheldon re- 
turned to Vermont — his grandfather's 
native State — to dairy farm much as 
his grandfather had. He bought what is 
now Aurora Farms, 180 acres of farm¬ 
land with an historie barn and house 
on Harbor Road. But as millc prices 
plummeted, costs climbed and he 
changed his mind. 

"We discovered after we'd been here 
a little while that we needed to diver- 
sify," just to break even, Sheldon says. 
He turned to raising sheep for breeding 
stoclc. But although awards for his 
sheep cover most of one wali in the big 


millc house, the sheep industry proved 
too weak. He's now phasing out of it. 

He tried hay-farming as well, pro- 
ducing and selling 30,000 bales of hay. 
But in the late 1980s, he discovered 
the organie grain market and Sam 
Sherman of the Champlain Valley 
Milling Company. 

"He's a marvelous miller, and he'11 
take everything I can grow," Sheldon 
says. 

• 

Today's Vermonters may find golden 
fields of wheat or other grains incon- 
gruous, but growing grain in the Green 
Mountain State is centuries old. 

According to Howard S. Russell, in 
A Long, Deep Furrow: Three Centuries 
of Farming in New England, Ver- 
mont's earliest settlers planted and 
harvested so much grain that the Con¬ 
necticut River Valley was the "conti- 
nent's first wheat belt." 

In the 1700s, Vermont farmers grew 
morę than enough corn, wheat, rye 
and harley to meet their needs. To- 
ward the end of the century, Cham¬ 
plain Valley farmers exported 30,000 
bushels of wheat a year to Canada via 
the Richelieu River. And in 1787, Gov- 
ernor Thomas Chittenden grew 100 
acres of wheat on his 1,000-acre farm 
along the Winooslci River. According 
to Russell, New England's "upland 
valleys were green with wheat up to 
Civil War days and beyond." 

Indeed, Russell writes, the ąuantity 
of grain harvested was such that Ver- 
mont was part of what became lcnown 
as the "bread baslcet of New England." 

Even as late as 1880, Vermont led 
New England in production of oats — 
prime horse feed — with morę than 



Partners in oats , Cabot's Erie Allen 
and Andy Leinoff are purveyors of 
Andy & Eric's organie rolled oats. 


3.7 million bushels, Russell says. But 
by the turn of the century, few Ver- 
mont farmers grew grain in any re- 
markable ąuantities. 

First, there were diseases, such as 
"blasting," or rot, caused by mildew. 
Damp weather could — and still can 
— rot the crop before it reaches matu- 
rity. Then an insect called the wheat 
midge arrived from Europę around 
1825, Russell writes. And by 1895, 
grain grown on the vast Midwestern 
plains was flooding east, inexpen- 
sively, by raił. The price of grain 
dropped 60 percent. That ended prof- 
itable grain growing in New England. 

• 

Today, there is no formal count of 
grain growers in Vermont, according 
to Roger Clapp, deputy commissioner 
of agricultural development. But with 
a few phone calls, one can ąuiclcly 
come up with at least two dozen farm¬ 
ers who grow "smali" grains such as 
wheat, harley and oats (corn, with its 
large kernels, is a "large" grain). 

Some Vermont farmers, such as Earl 
Bessette, learned to grow grains from 
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their fathers. Bessette, 67, grew up 
planting and harvesting barley on the 
600-acre farm his father owned in New 
Haven and Ferrisburgh and that he and 
his sons now own. The Bessettes, who 
also grow corn, soybeans, hay and al- 
falfa, sell some of their crop to neigh- 
boring farmers. Most of it, however, 
feeds their herd of 110 milk cows. 

Ben Gleason, on the other hand, has 
grown organie wheat for 25 years in 
Bridport. He grinds the wheat and sells 
flour to the Middlebury Food Co-op. 
Ken Van Hazinga started growing or¬ 
ganie wheat and oats two years ago on 
220 acres in Orwell. 

It is the premium price organie prod- 
ucts demand that makes grain growing 
in Vermont economically feasible. 

"I couldnT grow grain without the 
organie hat on/' Sheldon says, standing 
outside one of his grain dryers. "I could 
not do it." Organie products — in de¬ 
mand among health-conscious con- 
sumers — sell for morę because grow¬ 
ing without pesticides reąuires morę 
labor. The premium in turn allows 
Vermont's smaller farmers to compete 
with the large Midwest wheat farms. 

Even commanding a premium price, 
however, reliably producing a good or¬ 
ganie grain crop every year reąuires a 
hefty financial investment. That in it- 
self may discourage many farmers. 

"If you're in the business of growing 
grain, you have to have all the eąuip- 
ment yourself," says Jack Lazor, who, 
with his wife, Annę, grows organie 
barley, wheat and oats to feed their 40 
Jersey cows. The Lazors own and oper- 
ate Butterworks Farm in Westfield, 15 
miles south of the Canadian border. 
The cows produce all the milk that is 
used to make organie Butterworks Yo- 
gurt, found in Stores from Vermont to 
Chicago. 

"You need dryers, bins, augers, stuff 
that you don't use for anything other 
than grain," he says. 

In addition to eąuipment costs, how- 
ever, farmers still deal with weather 
and diseases. Gleason, for example, lost 
all of his 1996 winter wheat to a mold 
disease. Larger operations can absorb 
such losses, sińce they usually have 
some fields that do well, or other crops 
that farę better. For Gleason, who 
plants 65 acres with wheat or hay, it 
meant he madę no money growing 
grain that season, and he considered 
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getting out of the business altogether. 

His decision to plant again perhaps 
says morę about why so many persist 
in tilling the soil and raising crops 
than all the facts and figures might. 

"Farming gets in your blood," he 
says. "It's hard to get away from it." 

• 

Small-scale growers like Gleason of- 
ten find local markets, such as the 
food co-op where he sells his organie 
flours. But for growers like Sheldon, a 
larger outlet is necessary. That's where 
the Champlain Valley Milling Co., in 
Westport, New York, comes in. 

Owner Sam Sherman said he has 



morę demand for organie flour than he 
can meet with the amount of organie 
grain grown in the Champlain Valley. 

"There are always people calling, 
looking for flours," he said. "It's amaz- 
ing how much the market has sky- 
rocketed." 

Sherman, who opened the mili in 
1985, said the highly successful intro- 
duction of crusty European breads and 
sourdoughs madę with organie flours 
has fueled demand. 

Vermont, meanwhile, has its own 
organie flour mili. 

In Pittsford, Richard and Ann Har- 
rington bagged their first Green Moun- 
tain Mills flour in 1996. At least half 
of their production is aimed at spe- 
cialty bread bakers. The Harringtons 
hope to someday buy most, if not all, 
of their organie wheat from Vermont 
farmers. Until then, however, they 
buy organie wheat from the Midwest. 

"The scalę of the organics market 
suggests Yermont can become a bread 


basket again," Richard said. "There is 
the weather issue, but that's the risk 
everywhere," he said. 

Andy Leinhoff started the Vermont 
Cereal Company in Cabot in 1993 with 
partner Erie Allen. Last year, they 
processed about 150,000 pounds of or¬ 
ganie oats, all grown by Vermont farm¬ 
ers scattered from the Southern Cham¬ 
plain Valley to nearby Wolcott. 

The company pays its growers $5 a 
bushel for organie oats versus the $3 a 
bushel the farmers would get on the 
commodities market. Leinhoff said a 
farmer can net about $175 an acre grow¬ 
ing oats, equivalent to the price for two 
cuttings of hay per acre. And growing 
oats is far less labor-intensive than pro¬ 
ducing hay. Still, his goal is to pay farm¬ 
ers about $300 an acre, which he figures 
is a living wagę for the work involved. 

Then there's the Vermont Organie 
Grain Company, started in 1995 by or¬ 
ganie dairy farmers who needed a ready 
source of organie feed. Based in Bethel, 
the feed company sells a complete linę 
of livestock feed. Vermont Organie 
Grain's owners hope to close the cir- 
cle, according to manager Erin White, 
and buy organically grown grain from 
Vermont farmers. 

"We do everything we can to buy lo- 
cally," she said. Typically, she pays 
$20 to $30 a ton morę for Vermont 
grain than New York grain, and $50 
morę per ton than for western grain. 

So far, however, very little of the 
feed the company sells comes from 
Vermont — there just aren't enough 
growers producing enough grain. 

"We go through a train-car-load of 
corn a week," White said. The com¬ 
pany has 42 dealers in New England 
and New York State, she said, and 
there are daily inąuiries from dealers 
wanting to sell organie grain. 

"We're going national with the prod- 
uct," due to the demand, she said. 
"There's no one producing organie 
feed grains on a large scalę." 

That bodes well for Vermont farmers 
interested in growing organie grain. If 
the demand becomes something farm¬ 
ers can rely upon, organie grain may 
become another way for Vermont's di- 
yersified farms to carry on. 


Writer Kathleen Hentcy lives in Elmore. 
Photographer Jeb Wallace-Brodeur lives in 
North Ferrisburgh. 
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mated $3.5 million cost in hand, coor- 
dinators will focus first on creating the 
gateways. The northern one is to be 
built off Route 108 just uphill of the 
highest parking lot for Smugglers' 
Notch Resort. The Southern gateway 
will be off the east side of Route 108, 
near the new entrance to Stowe Moun- 
tain Resort, in an existing pullover area. 
Work, to be paid for mainly through 
federal Scenie Byways funds, could be- 
gin this fali or sometime next year. 

Since the 1800s, when Stowe busi¬ 
nessman W.W.H. Bingham proposed 
constructing a railroad tunnel under 
the Notch, schemes to tamę its wild 
contours to better suit human needs 
have come and gone. Much of the 
charm of a journey over Smugglers' 
Notch lies in the failure of these 
schemes, allowing the rugged land- 
scape to dictate the traveler's course. 

Meeting the challenge of burgeoning 
visitation with small-scale, ecology- 
driven Solutions continues to buck the 
tide of heavy-handed management. In 
this place with a renegade past, such 
an approach is only fitting. 

How to Go 

For the most tranąuil experience, 
visit Smugglers' Notch when crowds 
are least lilcely — mornings, evenings, 
weekdays. Even better, plan to hike. 
Most yisitors stay in or near their cars, 
so not only will you see morę of the 
Notch, but you'11 also encounter far 
fewer people. Also try yisiting on foot 
in the "off-season" — whenever the 
road is closed, usually from early No- 
vember through May. No cars are al- 
lowed at these times, so don't push 
your luck by ignoring the road-closed 
signs and barricades. Fines can be stiff. 
The walk or ski from either barrier to 
the top of the Notch is roughly 1 3 A 
miles. Be aware that weather condi- 
tions can change rapidly and be pre- 
pared for snów, ice and wind. 

You can approach Smugglers' Notch 
on Route 108 from either the north via 
Cambridge or from the south via 
Stowe. Traveling from 1-89, follow 
Route 100 north to Stowe, then turn 
left onto the Mountain Road (Route 
108). From the north, follow Route 15 
to the yillage of Jeffersonville, then 
tum south on Route 108. 


Alexandra Murphy lives in Lincoln. 
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I M W S AND O U T I N G S 


From Sheep to Sweaters 

By Beth Champagne 
Photographed by Jerry LeBlond 



An alpaca placidli / surueys the exhibit tent at 
the annual Vermont Sheep & Wool Festioal. 
The festival presents the zuorld of wool, from 
sheep shearing; left, to finished yarns in 
rainbow colors, right. 


O N THE FIRST WEEKEND of OctO- 
ber, as forests blaze scarlet and 
gold along the mountain trails 
and down through the valleys, the Ver- 
mont Sheep &. Wool Festival comes to 
Killington. 

High fashion meets hay-dusted den- 
ims at the Snowshed Lodge as festival- 
goers mingle with farmers and artisans 
gathered to sell and show sheep, 
fleeces, yarns and handcrafts. Visitors 
can inspect the latest fencing, loolc 
over spinning wheels of a dozen lcinds 
and glean useful tips from experts on 
shearing, wool handling and keeping a 
farm in business. 


Inside Snowshed and in four fes- 
tival tents on its grounds, the gath- 
ering brings together scores of 
farmers and craftspeople who love 
sheep and wool. But thousands 
morę will come just to look at the 
sheep, heft a fleece, admire the 
sweaters or enjoy a family outing. 
In fact, the festival — sponsored by 
the Vermont Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation — has been named one of 
Vermont's Top Ten Fali Events by 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
for the past three years. Every year, 
crowds form to see the sheep dog 
herding demonstrations and get a 
close-up look at 20 dif- 
ferent breeds of sheep, 
the angora goats and 
llamas, and the "wool 
pool," where fleeces 
from floclcs around the 
State are sold. 

"It's amazing how 
many people stood in 
absolute fascination 
watching bags of wool 
being unloaded and 



C|/?e Vermont Sheep & Wool Festi- 
val will be held Saturday and Sunday, 
October 3-4, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
at Killington Ski Area in Sherburne. 
Killington is off Route 4, about 12 
miles east of Rutland and just east of 
the intersection of routes 4 and 100. 

Admission is $5 for adults, $ 1 for 
chi Id ren. 

This year's event features a raffle of 
10 beautiful handmade sweaters, 
each madę from wool from a different 
breed. For children accompanied by 
parents, there will also be craft activi- 
ties, knitting, weaving, storytelling 
and much morę, both days, 10 a.m. -4 
p.m. A children's felting workshop of- 
fered separately requires pre-registra- 
tion. 

For festival information, cali 
(802) 828-241 6; by Computer, try 
< www.sheepvermont.com >. 
Reservations are recommended for 
the Saturday night banquet. 

Notę: Leave your dogs at home. Ex- 
cept for aide dogs in harness, no dogs 
are allowed on festival grounds. 
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weighed last year," said festival chair- 
person Dianne Stott of Woodstock. 

But she does understand the puli of 
farm life. A New York designer turned 
Vermont sheep farmer, Stott keeps a 
flock of Romney sheep she has bred to 
produce just the wool she wants. The 
wool is soft, and its sheen adds light, 
Stott noted, to the muted blues, grays 
and taupes she chooses for her distinc- 
tive linę of "fulled" woolen clothing. 

This year, Stott expects morę than 
4,000 people to pass through the gate 
at Snowshed, where vendors fili the 
main floor and spili over into one of 
the four tents outside. 

"I usually bring my spinning wheel 
with me," said Donna Herrick of 
Danby, a sheep keeper and rug maker 
who is one of the festival's longtime 
yolunteer organizers. Herrick began 
keeping her smali flock of white 
Cormo sheep 10 years ago, she said, 
"because I like them." In 1996, she 
took Best in Show in the festival fleece 
show. 

No traditionalist — her spinning 



Handmade sweaters for sale at the 
Yermont Sheep & Wool Festival. 


wheel is plywood, her rug-hooking 
techniąues eclectic — Herrick 
nonetheless cares passionately about 
malcing connections, letting people see 
"what sweaters come from." Pride and 
enthusiasm welling up in her voice, 
she says that the festival brings people 
face to face with every step on the way 
from sheep to sweater, from sheep dog 


herding and sheepshearing to hand- 
spinning, dyeing and knitting. 

With her sheep penned in one booth, 
Herrick sets up amid her fleeces, rov- 
ings, batts, rug-hooking supplies and 
hooked rugs in the next booth. When 
not answering ąuestions — "A roving 
is one-inch-wide sheared wool carded 
by machinę. Two-inch-wide batts 
come off a drum carder run by hand. 
Both are wool that is ready for spin¬ 
ning" — Herrick spins. 

For children, holding one of Her- 
rick's young lambs, patting one of her 
sheep or just gazing intently at her as 
she sits spinning wool into yarn, are 
experiences to remember. 

As it grows, the festival continues to 
draw new exhibitors, including cheese- 
makers who keep sheep especially 
bred for the milk they produce. 

Adults and children both are drawn 
to the 4-H tent, which — like the dairy 
sheep — was new to the festival last 
year. 

"People flock to ask ąuestions. It's 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Dining & Lodging Guide • Dining & Lo 



Southern Yermont: 


BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV, with suites available. Sonie 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas, and 
spas. Located below the museum and historie old 
Bennington. Family owned and operated for over 
30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 W. Main St., Benning¬ 
ton, VT 05201.(802) 442-8351. 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 acres in the picturesąue 
village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable lodging in 
our 1804 Main Inn and eight surrounding historie 
buildings. Dining is an informal and delicious ad- 
venture in American regional cuisine. Located 
minutes from Manchester. Families welcome. 
Open year-round. Linda and Jim McGinnis, 
innkeepers. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

GRAFTON 

Brandywine Bed & Breakfast and Antiąues. For¬ 
mat country inn located in the center of Yer- 
mont’s most charming village. Enjoy the great 
activities Vermont has to offer. Ask about our an- 
tiquing tours, fabulous mountain biking and 
cooking classes. Our barn has two floors of Ver- 
mont’s most eclectic selection of antiąues. Main 
Street, Grafion, VT 05146. (802) 843-2250. 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Called “The choicest 
inn of all” by The New York Times. Since 1801, 
our 65 individually appointed guest rooms, ele¬ 
gant colonial living room, sitting room and par- 
lor, and the dining room scented with the aromas 
of delicious and traditional New England farę 
have served the likes of Grant, Hawthome, Emer¬ 
son, Kipling, and Thoreau. In the center of the 
charming and historie village of Grafton, Yer¬ 
mont 05146. For reservations or morę informa- 
tion, please cali (800) 843-1801. (see our ad on 
page 11) 

MANCHESTER 

The Equinox. AAA ♦♦♦♦. Nestled within Yer- 
mont’s Green Mountains, The Equinox features 
183 rooms and suites, three restaurants, complete 
fitness spa, the British School of Falconry, The 
Land Rover Driving School, golf, and excellent 
shopping at nearby designer outlets. Historie 
Route 7A, Manchester Village, VT. Cali (800) 
362-4747; in Vermont, (802) 362-4700 or visit 
our Web site at www.equinoxresort.com 
(see our ad on page 91) 

MistraPs. Located in the elegantly refurbished Toll 
Gate Lodge, MistraFs offers exquisite French 
cuisine amid an intimate riverside setting. Winner 
of WINĘ SPECTATOR’S “Award of Excel- 
lence.” Savor such specialties as Chateaubriand 
for two, Veal Medallions, or Salmon Cannelloni. 
Chef owned and operated, Dana & Cheryl 
Markey. Reservations are necessary. Fully 
licensed. All major credit cards. Rte. 11-30, 
Manchester, VT 05255. (802) 362-1779. 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant. A collec¬ 
tion of exquisitely decorated double Jacuzzi 
suites with two fireplaces, right in the heart of 
historie Manchester Village. Weekend rates for 
two persons start at $315/night, including a ro- 
mantic “a la carte” dinner in our fine restaurant 
and three-course Yermont country breakfasts. 



A place fuli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with seconcl 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 

The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN , Manchester Village, VT 

Country hospitcility for the sophisticated truueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 
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Enjoy... 

Graciouo country 
lodging in Yermont o 
nio.it charming cillage. 


Brandywine 
Bed & Breakfast 
and ANTIQUES 

Main Street, 

Grafton, VT 05146 

802-843-2250 

We Invite you to ask about our 
antiguing tours, golf packages 
and cooking classes 
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Comfortable lodging in our historie main inn 
or a spacious suitę with a fireplace. 
Consistently exceptional Americantuisine in 
our highly acclaimed restaurant. 


Ask about our 
SPECIAL RATES 

in November 8i December 
Cali: 

1 - 800 - 639-1620 

or within Vermont 

802 - 867-4455 

www.barrowshouse.com 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 




Misfrals 

*at ‘ToCC jatę 

‘ Tfegant, 

‘Edectic, 

and 

( Eyquisitety T^ticfi. 



for %eservations (802) 362-1779 
foli Qate foad 
Manchester Center, Wermont 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tennis courts situated on acres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 


ooo 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington, Yermont 05201 
(802) 442-8351 
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YANKĘE MAGAZINĘS 


TRAVEL GUIDE 
to New England 


EDITORS PICK 1997 


Serving dinner nightly “winę spectator” 

from 5:30 pm, award of excellence 1997 

Mobil Guide ★ ★★ 

Route 100/103 Ludlow, Vermont 228-7797 
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A cozy, inviting Inn 
amidst 13 acres in the 
beautiful Green Mountains 


Exceptional farę, 

_^picturescjue mountain views 

and warm hospitality ... come for 
an extended visit orjust for dinner. 

302-775-2290 or 300-752-0571 

AAA44^ & Mobil ★★★ Woodward Rd. Mendon, VT 05701 • 



THE QUINTESSENTIAL COUNTRY LODGE 


Elegantly rustic guest rooms, family suites • Two 
bedroom cabins with fireplaces • Red clay tennis 
court • Olympic pool • Marvelous candlelight 
dining • Children and pets selectively permitted. 

Peru, Vermont 05152 
\0 1-800-424-CSAW \i 

e-mail: gary@jseesaws.com 
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CHITTENDEN Vermont 

A Place of Serenity with Endless Activities 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 
Circle Reader Service Number 240 





Kidsy Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Countiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come join oni• 
family for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

RR #1 Box 158, Rochester, VT 05767 

(802) 767-3926 • email: libercy.hill.farm@quest-net.com 


Lower priced rooms with fireplace and mid-week 
rates also available. West Rd., off Route 7A, 
Manchester Village, VT 05254-0678. Reserva- 
tion Linę: (800) 822-2331. e-mail: 
panther@sover.net. For free information, visit 
our Web site: www.reluctantpanther.com 

PERU 

Johnny Seesaw’s. Elegantly rustic log lodge offer- 
ing private guest rooms, family suites & two-bed- 
room cabins with living room & fireplace. Mag- 
nificent country cuisine & winę list. Pets permit¬ 
ted. Peru, VT 05152. (800) 424-CSAW. 
e-mail: gary@jseesaws.com 

_ 

W Centr.\l Yermont: 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 acres on a se- 
cluded cove on beautiful Lakę Champlain. 77 
lakeside cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water sports and 
a great children’s program. Open May-October. 
Basin Harbor, Box MVTLF, Vergennes, VT 
05491. (800) 622-4000. (see our ad on page 7) 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn &. Resort. Fuli service country 
inn with spectacular views, fine dining & endless 
recreational activities: Horseback riding, fly fish- 
ing, claybird shooting, golf, tennis, swimming, 
boating & much morę! Mountain Top Road, 
Chittenden, VT 05737. (800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 

KILLINGTON 

Red Clover Inn. Idyllic mountain setting on 13 
acres. This I840’s inn offers sumptuous break- 
fasts, exceptional candlelit cuisine, award-win- 
ning winę list, majestic views, 14 enticing rooms 
with private baths, many with fireplaces, double 
whirlpools. Warm hospitality. Hike, bike, 
browse, relax. AAA ♦♦♦ Mobil ★★★. Color 
brochure. Mid-week specials. Woodward Road, 
Mendon, VT 05701. (800) 752-0571 or 
(802) 775-2290. www.redcloverinn.com 

LUDLOW 

Nikki’s Restaurant. Celebrating 22 years! Dinę in 
casual elegance. Fresh seafood. Maine lobsters, 
hand-cut Black Angus steaks, pasta and the fresh- 
est produce from local Vt. growers. Air-condi- 
tioned and smoke-free. “Winę Spectator*s Award 
of Excellence, Mobil Guide ★★★, Yankee Maga- 
zine’s Travelers Guide to New England Editors 
Pick 1997. Dinner nightly 5:30 p.m. At the foot 
of Okemo Mountain. Route 103, Ludlow, VT 
05149. (802) 228-7797. 

Jewell Brook Inn. Tum of the century famihouse 
with 10 comfortably appointed guest rooms. 
Sumptuous breakfast. Relax in our reading parlor 
or stroił our grounds and pond. Nestled at the 
base of Okemo Mountain with thrilling scenie 
roads and mountain biking, hiking trails and tro- 
phy status trout fishing nearby! (800) 681-4855 
or (802) 228-8926. 82 Andover St. (Rte. 100). 
Ludlow, VT 05149. (see our ad on page 75) 

MIDDLEBURY 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country inn 
overlooking the village greens in a lovely, lively 
college town. Offering 170 years of friendly hos¬ 
pitality and superb New England farę. 75 restored 
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rooms, private baths. Walking distance to rnuse- 
ums and fine shops. Member of Historie Hotels 
of America, AAA ♦♦♦. On The Greens, Middle- 
bury, VT 05753. (802) 388-4961, 

(800) 842-4666. www.middleburyinn.com 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. Located in the 
heart of the Green Mountains, Hawk offers end- 
less activities in one of Vermont’s most scenie 
mountain havens. Take part in horseback riding, 
boating. hiking on miles of trails, tennis, fly fish- 
ing and mountain biking. For the kids there is 
Hawk's Summer Adventure for Children. Hawk 
also features an indoor swimming pool, health 
spa, and outdoor grill. Choose a country inn room 
or a custom home or townhouse. AAA wrww # 
Scenie Route 100, Plymouth, VT 05056. 

(802) 685-HAWK. (see our ad on page 100) 

RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Four season, traditional New 
England Inn combines warmth, charm and 
friendliness with modem amenities. Comfortable 
guest rooms w/private bath. Located on 1,300 
acres in the foothills of the Green Mountains 
alongside the Third Branch of the White River. 
Mountain biking, hiking, X-C ski and snowshoe 
trails. 18-hole Montague Golf Course. Tennis. 
Fitness center w/sauna, outdoor pool & 
whirlpools. Excellent dining in Morgan’s Pub & 
90-seat restaurant. Open for lunch and dinner. 
Wedding & Conference Facilities. Site of New 
England Mountain Bike Festival 9125-9127. Fali 
Golf & Midweek Packages! Randolph, VT. 

(800) 424-5575. www.3StallionInn.com 
(see our ad on page 24) 

ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest lodg¬ 
ing in the 1825 farmhouse includes excellent 
meals, served family style. Visit the cows, relax 
on the porch, swim in the river, hike in the 
woods. Children are always welconie! Visit the 
farm! Bob & Beth Kennett, Rochester, VT 
05767. (802) 767-3926. 

E-mail: liberty.hill.farm@quest-net.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn. Pampering our guests is our 
pleasure. Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. 

6 guest rooms, all w/private baths, guest con- 
trolled heat & AC. Enjoy our scrumptious break- 
fasts & aftemoon appetizers w/complimentary 
wines. We have meticulously created many 
amenities to make you feel right at home. In the 
heart of year-round activities. Near Stowe. 

(800) 366-5592. www.blacklocustinn.com 
(see our ad on page 24) 

WOODSTOCK 

The Jackson House Inn & Restaurant. Fine din¬ 
ing and luxurious accommodations in an 1890 
Victorian mansion. Enjoy elegant new American 
cuisine by Chef Nolanjormerly of Aujourd’hui 
at The Four Seasons Hotel/Boston. Exquisite din¬ 
ing room features open hearth hreplace, cathedral 
ceilings and spectacular garden views. Fifteen 
guest-rooms, including 6 suites with fireplaces 
and tubs. Memorable gourmet breakfast and 
evening champagne included. Spa with steam- 
room. Old Route 4 West, Woodstock, Vermont 
05091. (800) 448-1890 or (802) 457-2065. 
www.jacksonhouse.com (see our ad on page 86) 


Northern Yermont: 


EASTBURKĘ 

Darling’s at the Inn at Mountain View Creamery 

is a weekend treat, open Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday evenings. The most innovative restau¬ 
rant in the Northeast Kingdom, Darling’s features 
Rack of Lamb with Apricot Mint Glaze, Bouill- 
abaisse, and Moroccan Lemon Chicken. A well- 
selected intemational winę list completes the din¬ 
ing experience. Beautiful, breathtaking site. Lo¬ 
cated on Darling Hill Rd., East Burkę, VT 05832. 
Cali (802) 626-9924 for reservations. 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. Large house, filled with Eu- 
ropean and American antiques, surrounded by 
perennial gardens. The woods are fuli of hiking 
and skiing trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates $55-$75 D/O. Fuli breakfast. 
P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. Mariot Huessy. 
(802) 899-4694. 

SHELBURNE 

Sirloin Saloon. “Serving You Steak, Seafood & 
Smiles”™. Since 1963, we’ve built ourreputa- 
tion on quality, consistency, service and value. 
Designed around Western themes, The Sirloin 
Saloons are full-service dinner houses, serving 
traditional American Cuisine — hot, sizzling 
steaks, ocean fresh seafood, steamed lobster, 
grilled chicken, elaborate salad bar. Great kids 
menu; credit cards, reservations accepted. Rte. 7, 
Shelbume, VT, (802) 985-2200; Rt. 7, Rutland, 
VT, (802) 773-7900; and Rtes. 11 & 30, Man¬ 
chester, VT, (802) 362-2600. 

STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn featur- 
ing: antiques, stenciling, hreplaces, whirlpools, 
planked floors and beams, handmade quilts, 
private baths & mountain views. Featured in: 
Fodors, Best Plac es to Kiss in New England, 
Discerning Travelers. An intimate inn in the 
heart of Stowe. Non-smoking AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 

717 Mapie Street, Stowe, VT 05672. 

(800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanteminn.com 

Mountainside Resort at Stowe. Unique condo- 
minium resort in a serene wooded setting. 1-3 
bedroom fully furnished condos have private 
phones, modern appliances and expansive decks 
with outdoor furniture and scenie views. Tennis 
courts, indoor pool, jacuzzi and gamę room. 

Walk to Recreation Path. Nearby hiking, moun¬ 
tain biking, horseback riding. Enjoy dining and 
shopping in the charming village of Stowe. 171 
Cottage Club Rd., Box A-9, Stowe, VT 05672. 
(800) 458-4893. 

The Gables Inn. Classic Vermont Country Inn. All 
private baths, smoke-free, beautifully decorated 
with antiques, collectibles. Century-old charming 
inn, romantic carriage house & country elegant 
riverview suites, woodburning fireplaces, 
whirlpools, CTV, outdoor hot tub, snowshoes, in- 
comparable breakfasts, apres ski included. Dinner 
— country to gourmet. BYOB. Weddings, gath- 
erings, packages. 1457 Mountain Road, Stowe, 

VT 05672. (800) GABLES 1 or (802) 253-7730. 
www.gablesinn.com 



‘The LMiddlebury c Inn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
WWW: middleburyinn.com 
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FINE DINING 

——EST. 1963 — 


“Seruitig You Steak, Seafood & Stniles "™ 
3 great locations - 1 great menu 
All on Route 7 


| Rutland 
UL 773-7900 


Manchester Center 
362-2600 


Shelburne | 

985-2200J 
_ . 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort , 
close to all Stowe has to offer , 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 


800 - 458-4893 
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Mountain View 
Creamery 

A COUNTRY INN 

il Breathtakingly beautiful. ” 

‘ ‘ Wondet fully relaxing . ” 

An historie farm estate 
set on 440 acres for you to explore 

rt 

Darling Hill Road 
E. Burkę Vermont 05832 
802-626-9924 • 800-572-4509 

email: innmtnvu@plainfield.bypass.com 
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The Scandinavian Country Shop 


Largest selection of Scandinavian gifts and handcrafts 
in Vermont. Located in a delightful Swedish cabin. 
Crystal, table linens, Norwegian sweaters, Christmas 
decorations, lingonberries, and much morę. 

Warm Brook Rd., Arlington, VT 
(802) 375-6666 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 


•Top Quality Materials 
•Completely Handcrafted 
•Reasonable Prices 


Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

Send for our catalog and 
discover how you can enjoy 
the beauty and quality of our 
Colonial lighting in your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester, MA 01603. 508-755-3434 


Other Location: 118 Main Street, Meredith, NH 603-279-7352 
www.hammerworks.com 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

America^ oldest maker of 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

RD2 BOX 417V, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 05301 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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INNS & OUTINGS 

Continued from page 100 

just like a magnet/' said 4-H leader 
fana Badger of Pawlet. As a girl, Badger 
got her family started with sheep when 
Zoney Whaley, the neighbor who still 
lives just up the road, gave her a cosset 
lamb (rejected by the ewe) to raise on a 
bottle. From that start, her parents 
built a herd of 80 sheep. Badger now 
travels to fairs and shows all summer 
as her own children show their sheep. 

Before showing at the festival, 4-H 
members must "fit out" their animals, 
a project that begins with bathing — if 
the weather is exceptionally warm — 
and ends with fluffing up the fleece to 
conform to the breed standard shape. 
Watching an 85-pound youngster lead 
a 200-pound ram by its halter does 
make you wonder but, says Badger, 
"Sheep are very mellow." 

There is a gentleness about some of 
the people who keep sheep, too. Talk 
to Linda Doane, who keeps about 150 
Shetland sheep on her Connecticut 
Corners farm in Braintree, and it is at 
once evident that she is head-over- 
heels in love with her sheep, each one 
known to her by name. 

In selling fleece, Doane said, she 
finds that "many times, a name at- 
tracts a person" to a particular fleece. 
Her Mapie Ridge Farm Web page lists 
fleeces for sale by color, weight, staple 
length (typically four-and-a-half to five 
inches for a curly Shetland fiber, 
stretched straight), eartag number and 
name. 

A "guardian llama" called Buddy pa- 
trols 20 acres of pasture "whittled," 
Doane says, one tree at a time from 
forest. Mapie Ridge Farm, although 
surrounded by forest and hunting 
camps, is not unlike the upland farms 
Braintree boasted 160 years ago, when 
Vermont supported 100 times the 
number of sheep that graze its hills to- 
day. In 1840, when there were 
1,681,000 sheep in the State, 80 per- 
cent of Vermont's land was cleared, 
and fortunes were madę selling Merino 
breeding stoclc. 

Prized for their fine wool, Merinos 
had long been closely guarded by the 
court of Spain. During the Napoleonie 
invasion of Spain in 1809, an Ameri¬ 
can serving as consul to Portugal man- 
aged to obtain a flock of Merinos. 

After bringing his flock across the 
Atlantic, Boston-born William Jarvis 
purchased a farm in Weathersfield. He 


sold a few rams immediately for 
princely sums and eventually became 
the largest taxpayer and moneylender 
in town. 

But some of those who purchased 
Merinos from him also madę fortunes. 
The Addison County towns of Shore- 
ham, Bridport and Cornwall, on the 
western side of the Green Mountains, 
became well-known for raising breed¬ 
ing stock, and the sale of rams financed 
the construction of many stately Greek 
Revival farmhouses in the three towns. 

"One buck was sold to Refine Weeks 
for $1,500 in 1816, the year Merinos 
were introduced to Shoreham," said 
Sue Mclntyre of Shoreham, who be- 
longs to a hand-spinners' guild, Twist 
of Wool, in Middlebury. 

As times changed, the markets for 
breeding stock moved out of the coun¬ 
try, and "the big Merinos were all 
shipped out of here," Mclntyre said. 
On Vermont farms, sheep, like horses, 
began to disappear after World War II. 
For a time, Shoreham had no sheep. 
"But in the '80s," Mclntyre recalled, 
"sheep started coming back." 

Sheep are good for Vermont, says 
Marian White, a filmmaker turned 
sheep farmer who raises Navajo- 
Churro sheep in South Royalton. 
Sheep keep the land open and produce 
both food and fiber, she notes. 

As president of the Vermont Lamb 
Promotion Board, White is pleased 
that morę and morę Vermont restaura- 
teurs are establishing relationships 
with specific farms to supply Vermont 
lamb to their kitchens. 

"There isn't enough lamb in Ver- 
mont," she said. But there will be 
lamb to eat at the Sheep & Wool Festi- 
val, both days at lunch, and also at the 
Saturday night banąuet. 

White will be back this year in the 
sheep tent, selling young rams and 
comforters, socks, mittens, hats and 
sweaters of natural-colored wool from 
her flock of gray, black and "pinto" 
(brown-and-white) Churros, "the old¬ 
est sheep breed in the Western hemi- 
sphere." 

Ask her about them. And about her 
guardian llama. 


Writer Beth Champagne, whose small-an- 
imal experience dates back to a stint 
making goat cheese in the 1970s, lives in 
Randolph. 
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Bennington College 
Burlington College 
Castleton State College 
Center for Northern Studies 
Champlain College 
College of St. Joseph 
Community College of Vermont 
Goddard College 
Green Mountain College 
Johnson State College 
Landmark College 
Lyndon State College 
Marlboro College 
Middlebury College 
New England Culinary Institute 
Norwich University 
Saint MichaeFs College 
School for International Training 
Southern Vermont College 
Sterling College 
Trinity College of Vermont 
University of Vermont 
Vermont Law School 
Vermont Technical College 
Woodbury College 



wERMONT 

It s a great location 
for education! 


Searching for the right college? Look into Vermont! You’11 find some of the most challenging colleges 
and universities in the U.S.A. And, theyre in one of the world s most popular four-season resort 
regions. Interested? Return the card and we’11 get you the information you need to make your move. 

This is a publication ofthe Consorńum ofVermont Colleges, Vermont Higher Education Council. 

www.vtcolleges.org 


















WERMONT: lt’s a great location for education! 


Burlington College, 
Champlain Coll< 

CC 

Saint Michael’s Colle^ 
Trinity College of VT/ 


University of VT 


Castleton State Coli 


Green Mountain Collegt 
(Poultm 



On rhe following pages of this guide you 11 
find information about many of Vermonts 
institutions of higher education. For addi- 
tional information about the college of your 
choice — use the reader service card pro- 
vided in this issue. 


CCV (Middlebury) 
Middlebury Collej 

i 


t Vermont Technical College (Randolph Center) 
★ Yermont Law School (Royalton) 


\ J 

r Stratton 


(Springfield) 


Mt. Snów 

Bennington College^ENNINGTON 

cxy r (a) 


. ouauuii ivii 

0 \ 

_ /O ★ Landmar 

(w) (P^ney) 


Landniark College 


BRATTLEB01 

- 1 -*0**m**M 


Southern Yermont College 7 


I Marlboro College 



ccv 

School for 

International Training 


CCY = Community College of Yermont 


The Consortium of Vermont 
Colleges is part of the 
Vermont Higher Education 
Council. Correspondence should 
be sent to: 


The Consortium of Vermont 
Colleges 

c/o The Vermont Higher 
Education Council 
P.O. Box 47 

Essex Junction, VT 05453-0047 
email: vhec@aol.com 
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HOWARD DEAN, M.D 

(j °vernor 


OFFir*^ ° f Verm °nt 
FFIC E °F THE GOVERNOR 

^ontpeher 05609 R 


I eL: (802) 828-3333 
TD^l' !a 02) ®28-3339 
TDD; (802) 828-3345 


Greetings! 








recognized around the globe for fo °' deSt Private cohe^nA °°' na “ 0nwid 


Higher educatirm \/_ 

' "* ~ ^ UłCl Fetting and 



experiences availableherefoy/ 011 find a sam Pling of the rich 
or check out the foiJowino u mi0m ‘ 1 iny ite you to visit on varie *y of educational 

“t morę Information on your 


SincereJy, 




■ioward Dean, M.D. 
Governor 
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Bennington College 

An invitation to learn . . . 

Bennington College, a liberał arts school founded 
in 1932 , offers courses of study leading to a Bachelor 
of Arts degree in disciplines within the humanities, 
natural Sciences, mathematics, social and behavioral 
Sciences, and visual and performing arts. In addition, 
the College offers graduate degree programs in 
the visual and performing arts, liberał arts, 
writing and literaturę, and teaching. 


For morę Information, please contact: 

Admissions Office, Bennington College, Bennington, VT 05201 

802-440-4312 or 800-833-6845 
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i?eEn Mountain College 


POULTNEY, VERMONT 05764 

1 - 800 - 776-6675 802 - 287-8208 fuimiss@greenmrn.cdii 


An environmental liberał arts college with an internationaljocus. 
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UERMONT: It’s a great location for education! 



A smali, career-orrented, 
liberał arts college 

■ Student-Centered Environment 

■ Two- & Four-Year Degrees 

■ Financial Aid Available 

■ NCAA Division III 

■ Career Planning 

■ Life Experience Credit 

SOUTHERN 
V E R M O N T 
COLLEGE 

Bennington, Vermont 05201 
802-442-5427 


Woodbury 

College 

If you re an adult considering a career 
change, think WOODBURY COLLEGE. 
You’ll find hands-on, career-focused 
programs for busy adults with 
families and jobs. 

■* Mediation/Conflict Management 
* Prevention & Community Development 
•* Legał and Paralegal Studies 
-v Essential Career Skills 

Woodbury College 

Montpelier, Vermont 

(802) 229-0516 


Circle Reader Service Number 114 
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Life is about choices and challenges. 

We can prepare you for most. 

TRADITION Academic excellence sińce 1819 that places 
strong emphasis on the development of leadership skills and 
service to the community. OPTIONS The traditional univer- 
sity lifestyle or the disciplined military lifestyle of the Corps 
of Cadets. KNOWLEDGE A student-to-teacher ratio of 
14-to-l, with 29 challenging academic programs. AD VENTU RE 
Ski, hike, swim, climb—enjoy the beauty of Vermont. 
CAMARADERIE Make lifelong friends, meet the challenge— 
through the Corps of Cadets, varsity, intramural, club sports 
and morę than 80 activities and clubs. FINANCIAL AID Morę 
than $25 million available to ąualified students. 

Norwich University : 

Northfield, Yermont 05663 1-800-468-6679 nuadm@norwich.edu 
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Discover 

theVermont 

State Colle 

Castleton State College 

Community College 
of Vermont 

Johnson State College 

Lyndon State College 

Vermont Technical College 






ŁK 


Discover a world where you can 
be whatever you want to be. 

A leader, an athlete, a scholar. Discover a 
college where your professors know you 
by name. Where your dassmates 

are your friends. And your 
accomplishments open the 
door to any career you can 
imagine. Discover yourself in 
the Vermont State Colleges, 
with locations in every part of 
the State, always near skiing 
and the great outdoors. 

We give you the opportunity to 
\ do everything in some of the 
most inspiring settings in the 
country. 

Our five colleges 
offer you morę than 
100 areas of study, 
induding two-year 
and four-year pro- 
grams in technoiogy, 
liberał arts & Sciences, 

and graduate studies. Glance 
through a few of our programs 
and you'll discover you want to 
know morę — • Ski Area and 
Resort Management • Television 
News Production • Meteorology 

• Sports Medicine • Criminology 

• Fine & Performing Arts 

• Hotel/Hospitality Man¬ 
agement • Education 

» Veterinary Technology 

• Business Administration 

• Environmental Science 

• Adventure-Based Program Management 

• Computer Engineering Technology 

• Architectural Engineering 
Technology. Cali for morę 
information and discover the 
Vermont State Colleges. 


Vermont State Colleges 
P.O. Box 359, Waterbury, VT 05676 
World Wide Web: www.vsc.edu 
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The opportunity to do everything. 

f-800-VSC-2205 
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VERMONT: lt’s a great location for education! 
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international university 
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masquerading as a 



smali New England 



liberał arts college. 
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Admissions Office 



Emma Willard House 

tmmW 1 


Middlebury College 

W. .% ' “*4P9> 


Middlebury, VT 05753-6002 



phone: 802-443-3000 



fax: 802-443-2056 
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World Wide Web: 

j|g|| r 


http://www.middlebury.edu 
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e-mail: admissions@middlebury.edu 
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GODDARD 

Where The Journey Is As Important As The DestinaTION 

Self-designed BA, MA & MFA Degree Programs 
Campus based undergraduate program (190 students) 
or Low-residency, off-campus BA, MA, or MFA 
modę. Study at home, live on campus or travel. 

psychology, education, expressive arts, 
creative writing, social ecology, media, 
video, interdisciplinary arts, anthropology, 
environmental studies, literaturę, feminist 
studies, theatre, arts, activism, health arts, 
mulitcultural studies, counseling, teaching, 
early childhood, sculpture, musie 

Graduate & Undergraduate 
Degree Programs 

Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 05667 

1-800-468-4888 or Admissions@earth.goddard.edu 
http://www.goddard.edu 


"...to become 
creative, passionate, 
life long learners, 
working and living 
with an earnest 
concern for others 
and for the welfare 
of the Earth." 

from the Goddard 
College Mission 
Statement 


j If you want to 

■ run a restaurant, 

! open an inn, 

! or buy a bistro. 


cali us. 


Leam all aspects of food & beverage 
management, from forks to finance. 
Our uniąue, complete program offers: 

• Hands-on training in 

front of the house (service) 
back of the house (the kitchen) 
top of the house (management) 

• BA Degree in 18 months* 

• A.O.S. Degree in Culinary Arts 

• Smali dasses 

• Financial aid for ąualified students 


250 Main St., Dept. VL 
Montpelier, VT 05602-9720 
(802) 223-6324 
http://www.neculinaiY.com 
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Accredited Member, ACCSCT 


* For those with Associate s Degree 
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Vermont vision ... 

A Learning Center for the 21 st Century, SIT offers GRADUATE 
DEGREES in international and intercultural management and 
language teacher education. 

world view ... 

CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS and SPECIALIZED TRAININGS 
in grassroots and NGO management, intercultural conflict 
transformation, policy advocacy, teacher training, and... 

the SIT experience. 

STUDY ABROAD — 54 field-based programs in Africa, Asia, 
Europę, and the Americas and unique summer abroad programs 
for high school students. 


School for International Training 

Kipling Road, Box 676, Brattleboro, Vermont 05302-0676 
(800) 336-1616 Email info@sit.edu Web site www.sit.edu 



The 

UNIVERSITY 
°f YERMONT 

Office of Admission, 194 S. Prospect St., Burlington, VT 05401 
802-656-3370 • http://www.uvm.edu 
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Embracing the Vermont tradition of 
independence, entrepreneurship, hard work 
and commitment to community 


Burlington, Yermont 05402 


Toll-Free: 800-570-5858 • Web: www.champlain.edu 
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Calemdar 
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Compiled by Judy Powell ćwć/Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. Because the list- 
ings were compiled last su m mer, there may be 
changes in times or dates. Cali organizers to 
eon firm. For information about Vermont, con- 
tact the Vermont Department ofTourism and 
Marketing, 134 State St., Montpelier, VT05602, 
tel. 1-800-VERMONT, or ińsit local information 
booths. To submit events, contact the Vermont 
Department of Tourism and Marketing. For 
morę information about a particular euent, 
cali thephone number in the euent listing. The 
area codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. 
For an updated uersion of our euents calendar, 
look us up on the Internet at wuw.vtlife.com. 


r rh nfjfi t/ie 

(Season 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Sept. 2-13: Labor Day Art Show. 

• Sept. 15-30; Oct. 1-18: Fali Art Show. 

• Nov. 21-30: Christmas Art Show & Sale. 
Barre City Opera House. 8 p.m. 476-8188. 

• Sept. 26: Barbershop Musical, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 2: Odetta, folk singer. 

• Oct. 11: Vt. Philharmonic, 4 p.m. 

• Oct. 30: Maniage of Figaro, opera. 

• Nov. 6-8, 13-13: Damn Yankees. Fri. & Sat. 
7:30 p.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 

• Nov. 20: Jaime Laredo & Sharon Robinson. 
Bemiington Center for the Arts. Tues.-Sun. 

11 a.m.-5 p.m. 442-7158. 

• Oct. 2-10: The Little Foxes. Tues.-Sat. 8 p.m.; 
Sun. 4 p.m. 447-0564. 

• Thm Oct. 18: Woman, The Artists’ View. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Sept. 20: Wool Day. 

• Sept. 27: All About Apples. 

• Oct. 3: Pumpkin Day. 

• Oct. 11: Harvest Celebration. 

• Oct. 25: A Family Halloween. 

Brattleboro Museum & Art Cen¬ 
ter. 7:30 p.m. 257-0124. 

• Sept. 17: Art Nouveau Decoration 
& Design. 

• Sept. 26: Family Fair, 11 a.m. 

• Oct. 1: Art and the Environment. 

• Oct. 24: Independent Vicleo Fest. 
Fairbanks Museum and Plane¬ 
tarium, St. Johnsbury. Mon.-Sat. 

10 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 p.m. 

748-2372. 

• Sept. 19: Fest. of Trąd. Crafts. 

• Sept. 19-20: Festival Weekend. 

• Oct. 16: The Places of Cezanne, 

7:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 6: Musie of the Civil War, 

7:30 p.m. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 8 p.m. 

863-5966. 

• Sept. 11: La Bottine Souriante, 
concert. 


• Sept. 18: A Gershwin Celebration, concert. 

• Sept. 27: Moving Pictures & Oguri, 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 3: Electric Shadows, puppet show. 

• Oct. 4: Vt. Youth Orchestra, 3 p.m. 

• Oct. 6: Chick Corea & Origin, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 11: Ondekoza, concert, 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 17: Afro-Cuban All Stars, concert. 

• Oct. 25: Dance by Chandralekha, 7 p.m. 

• Oct. 28: Where the Wild ThingsAre, by 
American Repertory Ballet, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 30: Neville Brothers, concert. 

• Nov. 20: Natalie McMaster, concert. 

• Nov. 28-29: The Nutcracker. Sat. 3 & 7:30 
p.m.; Sun. 1 p.m. 

Green Mtn. Cultural Ctr., Joslyn Round Barn, 
Waitsfield. 496-7722. 

• Sept. 6: Vt. Storyteller Mac Parker, 7:30 p.m. 

• Thru Sept. 11: Photography exhibit. 

• Sept. 26-Oct. 12: Art in the Barn, 9:30 a.m. 

• Oct. 4: Elisabeth von Trapp, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 25: Winę and Food Fest. 3:30 p.m. 
Green Mtn. Railroads. 463-3069. 

• Sept. 12: Bellows Falls to Ludlow. 

• Sept. 14: Bellows Falls to Rutland. 

Haskell Opera House, Derby Linę. 7 p.m. 

(819) 876-2020. 

• Sept. 4: Burlington Taiko Dmms. 

• Sept. 5: The Haskell Variety Show. 

• Sept. 11: The Amazing Incredibles, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 12: Arkaeko, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 13: LEpopee de Gilgamesh, 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 18: Christine Adler, concert, 8 p.m. 

• Sept. 19: The Goodrich Library Centennial. 

• Sept. 25-27; Oct. 2-3: A Little Night Musie, 
7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 9: Gaspashow, 7:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 10: I Musici de Montreal and Yuli Tur- 
ovsky, 8 p.m. 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. and Mon. 253-8358. 

• Sept. 19-Nov. 21: The Art of Printmaking. 

• Sept. 25-Oct. 24: Peter K. K. Williams. 
Hildene, Manchester. 10 a.m. 362-1788. 


• Sept. 6: Polo, 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 12: Antiques Show & Sale. 

• Oct. 2-4: Foliage Craft Festival. 

• Oct. 10-11: Farm & Food Fair. 

• Nov. 6-8: Dried Flower Show & Bouticjue. 
Lakę Champlain Maritime Museum, Yer 

gennes. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 475-2022. 

• Sept. 13: Wolfsong, Native American story¬ 
teller, 2 p.m. 

• Sept. 26-27: Rabble in Arms: The Philadel- 
phia Comes Alive. 

• Oct. 17: Neighbor Day. Free admission for 
Addison County residents. 

Lamoille County Players, 1 lyde Park Opera 
Hse. 7 p.m.; Sun. matinees 2 p.m. 888-4507. 

• Sept. 13: The Sound of Musie in concert, 2 
p.m., Trapp Family Lodges Musie Meadow, 
Stowe or Jackson Arena, Stowe, if rain. 

• Oct. 1-4, 8-11: The Sound of Musie. 

• Nov. 6-8, 12-14: One Flew Ouer the Cuckoo s 
Nest, 

Memoriał Hall Ctr. for the Arts, Wilmington. 

8 p.m. 464-3672. 

• Sept. 4-6: Jazz Fest. 

• Sept. 12: Women’s Voices, concert. 

• Sept. 25-26; Oct. 2-3, 9-11; Pippin. 

• Oct. 31: Masked Bali. 

Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

443-6433. Cali for times. 

• Sept. 18-19: Good. 

• Sept. 23: Leila Josefowicz, violin: John No- 
vacek, piano. 

• Oct. 7 & 9: Takacs Quartet. 

• Oct. 10: Kachadorian Mem. Jazz Concert. 

• Oct. 29-31: A Hard Hearl. 

• Nov. 4: Ewa Podles, contralto; Jerzy March- 
winski, piano. 

• Nov. 15: Romanesca, a baroque instrumental 
ensemble. 

Miller Art Center, Springfield. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 2-5 p.m. 885-2415. 

• Sept. 10: John Swanson, speaker. 7 p.m.. 
Cong. Church. 

• Sept. 13: Crumpets & Crinolines. 
Tea and fashions 1860s-style, 2 
p.m. Cali for tickets. 

• Sept. 24: 19th Century Musical 
Sing-Along, 7-9 p.m. 

• Thm Oct. 1: Company A Retums. 
Springfield in the Civil War. 

Montpelier City Hall Arts Ctr. 
Wed.-Sat. 8 p.m.; Sun. 7 p.m. 
229-0492. 

• Sept. 3-6: Greater Tuna. 

• Sept. 24-Oct. 11: A Midsummer 
Night s Dream. 

Montshire Museum of Science, 

Norwich. 649-2200. 

• Nov. 20-22: Craft Show. 

Mount Snów Resort, W. Dover. 
(800) 245-SNOW. 

• Sept. 5-6: Brewers Fest. 

• Oct. 10-11: Harvest Craft Show. 
Shelburne Farms. 10 a.m.-5 p.m 

985-8686. 

• Sept. 19: Harvest Fest. 



Young livestock experts await the cattle judging at the 
annual Tunbridge World's Fair (Sept. 17-20 this year). 
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• Sept. 26-Oct. 18: Envisioned in a Pastorał 
Setting, art exhibit & sale. 

Shelbume Museum. 10 a.m-5 p.m. 985-3346. 

• Sept. 18-20: Art & Fine Craft Fest. 

• Sept. 26: Ticonderoga project celebration. 

• Oct. 1-25: Apple Days. 

Southern Vt. Art Ctr., Manchester. Wed.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Tues. 10 a.m.-8:30 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. 362-1405. 

• Aug. 22-Sept. 13: Third Solo Exhibition. 

• Sept. 19-Oct. 25: National Fali Exhibition. 

• Sept. 26: Celebrate the Stars. 

Sto we Theatre Guild. 253-3961. 

• Sept. 2-5: Crazy for You, 8 p.m. 

• Oct. 1-3, 8-10: Foliage Show, 8 p.m. 
Vergennes Opera House. 8 p.m. 877-6737. 

• Sept. 12: Viperhouse, concert. 

• Sept. 18-19: Addison County Variety Show. 

• Oct. 2: Nightingale, concert, 7:30 p.m. 

• Nov. 8: Waldo & Woodhead, 2 p.m. 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science, 

Church Hill Rd., Woodstock. 457-2779. 

• Sept. 26: Alt & Collectibles Auction, 6:30 
p.m., Suicide Six. Silent auction. 5 p.m. 

Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions. 

Frog Hollow, Middlebury, 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Sept. 18-Oct. 26: Furred & Feathered. Man¬ 
chester. 

• Sept. 18-Oct. 26: The Art Quilt. Middlebury 
& Burlington. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 

Burlington. 8 p.m. (800) 876-9293- 

• Sept. 6: VSO Brass Trio. The Church on the 
Hill, Weston, 4 p.m. 824-6776. 

• Sept. 26: Woodstock Town Hall Theater, 

7:30 p.m. 457-3981. 

• Oct. 4: Lyndon State College. 748-2600. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Montpe- 

lier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Tlmi Oct. 4: Erie Aho: Main Gallery. 

• Oct. 13-Dec. 20: Mysteries in Stone: Beyond 
Public Art, Main Gallery. Also, History of 
Barre Granite Workers, South Gallery. 

• Thru Dec. 20: Landscapes from the Perma- 
nent Collection, Wood Room. 


Sj>ecicŁl 

Evcrrts 


SEPTEMBER 


3: Llamas on Paradę. 1 p.m., Champlain Val- 
ley Expo, Essex Jct. 644-2257. 

4; Oct. 2; Nov. 6: Brattleboro Gallery Walk. 

257-5181. 

4- 7: Stratton Mtn. Tent Sale. 297-2200. 

5: Chester Kotary Extravaganza & Penny 
Sale. 9 a.m.; penny sale 7 p.m., Green Mtn. 
Union H.S. 875-2939 Southern Vt. Garlic 
& Herb Fest. 10 a.m., Local Flavor Farm- 
stand, Wilmington. 368-7147. Ludlow Fire- 
men’s Auction. 8 a.m., Fire Station. 228- 
8823 Quechee Live & Silent Auction. 
Silent auction 1 p.m.; auction 3 p.m., Com. 
Church. 295-3619. Intro. to Organie Seed 
Saving. 10 a.m.. High Mowing Organie Seed 
Farm, Holland. 895-4696 Barton Flea Mkt, 
Auction & BBQ. Auc. 1 p.m.; BBQ 6 p.m., 
St. Paufs Church. 525-3711. 

5- 6. Grafion Food & Flower Sale. Sat. 8 a.m.; 
Sun. 10 a.m., Main St. 843-2489. Llama 
Farm Open House. 10 a.m., West Mountain 
Farm, Stamford. 694-1417. 

5-7: Northfield Labor Day Celeb. 485-8739. 



JSfat wre and 
Fo/fc/ore at łh 
y\damf> Farm 

Want a truły Vermont-flavored fali expe- 
rience? The Adams Fann, just off Route 100 
near Wilmington, has a variety of events 
scheduled this autumn that feature naturę, 
Veimont products, and local folklore. 

The farrns Backwoods Exploration Se- 
ries gives guests a close look at Vermont’s 
native wildlife: bats and bat folklore on 
Sept. 5, bear dens and hibernation on 
Sept. 26. Naturalist Lynn Levine will lead 
participants on a walk through the forest. 
Guests can warm up around a campfire or 
in the log cabin in the woods. 

In October, the farrns Haunted Hay 
Rides are held Wednesday, Friday and Sat- 
urday nights. These award-winning family 
events feature ghostly tales that unfold as 
the hayride progresses to the log cabin, 
where mulled cider, a warming fire and 
morę spooky events offer fun for all ages. 

The State Chamber of Commerce named 
the hayrides one of its top 10 fali events. 
Irifo: (802) 464-3762. Admission charged. 

• Sept. 5: Moonlight in Vt., hayride & 
magie show. 6:30, 7:30, 8:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 5: “In Search of Bats Beneath 
the Fuli Moon,” 6:30 p.m. 

• Sept. 16-17: Harvest Paradę 

• Sept. 26: Mapie Celebration. Also Ex- 
plore a Black Bear s Lair on a Foliage 
Sunset Walk,” 6:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 1-31 Haunted Hayrides Wed., 

Fri. & Sat. nights, 6:30 & 8:30 p.m. 

• Oct. 3-4: Peak Foliage Weekend, 
hayrides. 

• Oct. 10-11: Harvest Days. 


6: Chester Fireworks Extravaganza. 4 p.m., 
MacKenzie’s softball fields. 875-2939. 

10- 12: Montpelier Thrift, Garage & Craft 
Sale. Thurs. 4 p.m.; Fri. & Sat. 9 a.m., Trinity 
United Meth. Church. 223-7997. 

11- 13: Organie Seed Saving & Heirloom 
Vegetables. Fri. 4 p.m.-Sun. 4 p.m., High 
Mowing Org. Seed Farm, Holland. 895-4696. 
Cool Summer Nights. 50s & 60s week¬ 
end. Mayo Field, Stowe. 253-7321. 

12: Canines & Company. State House Lawn, 
Montpelier. 476-3811. Fayston Bicenten- 
nial Celeb. 496-2454. Intervale Fest. 
Hayrides, musie, morę. 10 a.m., Gardeners 
Supply, Burlington. 660-3505. Glory Days 
of the Railroad Fest. 10 a.m., White River 
Jct. 296-3001. Rochester Harvest Fair. 10 
a.m. 767-9025 Albany Variety Show\ 7 
p.m., Town Hall. 755-6288. 


12-13: Gathering of Native American Cul- 
ture. 10 a.m., Living History Museum, Marl¬ 
boro. 464-5569. Sugarbush Brewer’s Fest. 
Warren. 583-6333. Trappers Rendezvous. 
Fairgrounds, Barton. 563-2667. Hyde Park 
100-Family Yard Sale. 888-2237. 

13: Jewish Food Fair. Noon, Ohavi Zedek 
Synagogue, Burlington. 864-0218. Spring- 
field Festival of Foods, 4 p.m., Hartness 
House Inn. 263-5226. 

18- 20: Burlington Marketfest. Fri. 7 p.m., 
Sat.-Sun. noon, Church Street. 863-1648. 
Bennington Anticjue Auto Show & Swap 
Meet. 8 a.m., Willow Park. 447-3311. 

19: E. Burkę Oktoberfest. 11 a.m.. Burkę 
Mtn. Resort. 626-4290. Stowe Apple Fest. 

10 a.m., St. John s-in-the-Mtns. Church. 253- 
2966. Wildlife Celebration. 10:30 a.m., 
Smugglers’ Notch, Jeffersonville. 888-9218. 
St. Peter’s Parish Fair. 10 a.m., Benning¬ 
ton. 442-2911. Casino Night. 7 p.m., Radis- 
son Hotel, Burlington. 864-5623. 

19- 20, 26-27: Williston Harvest Fest. 10 a.m.. 
Adams Farm Market. 879-5226. Bennington 
Bizarre Bazaar. 442-9458. 

25- 27: Northeast Street Rod Nationals. Morę 
than 1,400 pre-1949 Street rods. 9 a.m., 
Champlain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-5545. 

26: Welsh Heritage Awards Bancjuet. 6:30 
p.m., Green Mtn. College, Poultney. 287- 
8310. E. Burkę Fali Foliage Fest. 9:30 a.m., 
village, Cong. Church & Burkę Mtn. Resort. 
626-4290 Railroadiana & Model Railroad 
Show. 10 a.m., Fairgrounds, Rutland. 893- 
4157. National Street Rod Paradę. Church 
Street, Burlington. 863-1648. Waterbury 
Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., Com. Church. 244- 
8089- Roxbury Heritage Day Fest. 10 a.m. 
485-6116 Marlboro Medieval Feast. 10 
a.m., Living History Museum. 464-5569. 

26- 27: Deerfield Valley Fali Fest. 464-8092. 
Brattleboro Apple Days. Town common. 
254-4565 Stowe Rotary Oktoberfest. 11 
a.m., Jackson Arena. 253-8506. St.Johns- 
bury Lions Fest. 9 a.m., Farmers Daughter 
Gift Barn. 748-3994. Stowe Antiąue & Odd- 
tiąue Market. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m.. 

Elem. Sch. 253-7321. Underhill Harvest 
Market. Crafts, 5K run, morę. Sat. 9 a.m.: 
Sun. 11 a.m., United Church. 899-3369. 

27: No. Danville Lamplight Service & 

Hymn Sing. 7:30 p.m., Old North Church. 
748-9131. 

27- Oct. 4: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Fest. 563-2472. 


OCTOBER 


1: Peacham Ghost Walk. 1:30 p.m., cemetery 
or Cong. Church (if rain). 592-3432. 

1-4: Bessie Drennan Exliibit. Thurs.-Sat. 

10:30 a.m.; Sun. 11 a.m., So. Woodbury 
Church. 472-5551. 

3: E. Montpelier Fali Fair. 9:30 a.m., Old 
Brick Church. 828-3144. Quechee Angel 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., Community Church. 295- 
3619 Lamoille Central Academy lOOth 
Birthday Celeb. Paradę, 10:30 a.m., Hyde 
Park. 253-7287. Chester Tag Sale. 9 a.m., St. 
Lukes Epis. Church. 875-2939 Arlington 
Harvest Fest. 9:30 a.m.. St. James Episcopal 
Church. 375-6004. Brandon Harvest Fest. 
10 a.m., Central Park. 247-6401. Addison 
County Historie Barns Tour. Self-guided 
driving tour. 10 a.m. 388-2117. Putney Me- 
dieval Fair. 10 a.m.. The Grammar Sch. 
387-5364. Waterbury Country Crafts 
Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 244-6995. 
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Stowe Harvest Fair. 10 a.m., St. Johns-in- 
the-Mtns. Epis. Church. 253-7857. Vt. Old 
Cemetery Assoc. Meeting. 9 a.m. regis. 
Cong. Church, Peacham. 592-6017. 

3-4: Waits field Green & Gold Weekend. Fo- 
liage rides. 10 a.m., Mad River Ski Area. 496- 
3551 Vt. Sheep & Wool Fest. 10 a.m., 
Killington Ski Resort. 828-2416. Townshend 
Catholic Church Flea Market. <S a.m. 365- 
7793 Chester Fali Foliage Fair. 9 a.m. 875- 
2939 American Legion Aux. Craft Fair. 
Veterans Mem. Dr., Bennington. 447-7317. 
All-Breed Horse Fair & Trade Show. 10 
a.m., Rutland Fairgrounds. (800) 722-1419. 
Health Fest Expo ’98. Jackson Arena, 

Stowe. 253-7321. 

4: Blessing of the Animals. 476-3811 Mid- 
dletown Springs Apple Fest. 1 p.m., Com- 
munity House. 235-2376. Mt. Equinox Anti- 
ąuarian Bcx>k Fair. 9:30 a.m., Burr & Bur- 
ton Sch. gym, Manchester. 464-3727. 

8- 10: Bennington Antiąues Show & Sale. 10 
a.m., 2nd Cong. Church. 442-2559. 

9- 11 Bethel Forward Fest. Fri. ethnic dinner, 
Sat. 5K race, paradę, Sun. sports. 234-9070. 

10: So. Londonderry Luncheon & Tag Sale. 
10 a.m., lst Baptist Church. 824-3165. 
Corinth Country Auction. Town Hall. 439- 
6331 Waterbury Ctr. Lawn Fest. 9 a.m., 
Community Church. 244-8089. Woodstock 
Kotary Club Penny Sale. 6:30 p.m., Union 
H.S. 457-3555. Putney Harvest Fest. 10 
a.m., Putney Sch. 387-6273 Brattleboro 
BBQ, Bakę Sale & Rummage Sale. 9 a.m., 
lst Cong. Church. 254-9767. Williston 
Bazaar. 11 a.m., Fed. Church. 862-7400. 
Green Mountain Folklore Society. 9 a.m., 
United Church, Waterville. 899-4640. 

10- 11: Woodstock Apples & Crafts Fair. 80 
craftspeople & food producers. 10 a.m., Bai- 
ley’s Meadow. 457-2471. Newfane Heritage 
Fest. 80 craftspeople. 10 a.m. 365-7689. In¬ 
ternational Time Linę Event. 10 a.m., Liv- 
ing Hist. Museum, Marlboro. 464-5569. So. 
Hero Applefest. 10 a.m., South St. 372- 
5566. Springfield Apple Fest. & Craft 
Show. 10 a.m., Mid. Sch. 885-2779. 

10-12: Townshend Scenie Helicopter Rides. 
10 a.m. 365-7155. 

11 : Dummerston Ctr. Apple Pie Fest. 10:30 
a.m., Cong. Church. 254-9158. Fali Foliage 
Discovery. Learn to identify trees. 1 p.m., 
Rokeby Museum, Ferrisburgh. 877-3406. 

17: Central Vt. Humane Society Auction. 
Elks Club, Montpelier. 476-3811. Glad Rags 
Sale. 10 a.m.-12:30 p.m. & 1-3 p.m., Masonie 
Tempie, Woodstock. 457-2864. Townshend 
Pumpkin Fest. 10 a.m., on the common. 
365-7793 Autumn Fair. Noon, Ethan Allen 
Homestead, Burlington. 865-4556. Bradford 
Four Seasons Bazaar. 9 a.m.; luncheon 
11:30 a.m., United Church of Christ. 222- 
4418. Fali Foliage Fooleries Leaf Show. 2 
p.m., Park McCullough House, No. Benning¬ 
ton. 823-5510. Hunger Mtn. Coops Food 
& Health Fair. 11 a.m., City Hall Aud., 
Montpelier. 223-8000. 

24: Catholic Community Harvest Bazaar. 9 

a.m., St. Francis de Sales Parish Ctr., Ben¬ 
nington. 442-0933. Barre City Homemak- 
ers Craft Bazaar. 10 a.m., Barre Aud. 229- 
4351. St. Albans Pumpkin Lighting. 4 
p.m., Taylor Park. 524-2444. 

31 : Halloween Bonfire & Paradę. 6 p.m., 
Cobleigh field & Elem. Sch., Chester. 875- 
2939. Rutland Harvest Fest. 9 a.m., down- 
town. 287-2460 An Edgar Allen Poe Hal¬ 
loween. Auction, costume contest. 8 p.m., 


Me d i e r ? ci l i& t s 
7Vo te / 

Scholars and musi- 
cians will gather in 
Burlington and Colch- 
ester this November to 
study and celebrate 
the remarkable musie 
of Hildegard of Bin- 
gen. 

“The Greenest 
Branch: A Confer- 
ence on the 900th 
Anniversary of the Birth of Hildegard 
of Bingen,” will be held Nov. 5 through 8 
at the Sheraton Burlington and on the 
campuses of the University of Vermont, St. 
Michaefs College and Trinity College. It 
will include lectures and discussions on 
Hildegard’s musie, her religious views and 
her impact on the science, medicine and 
politics of her time. 

A master class in musie will be held and 
there will be performances by the well- 
known Vermont vocal group, Anima, and 
by Anonymous 4, an internationally 
known ąuartet of women. 

The conference, limited to 400 partici- 
pants, costs $100. Info: (802-425-5229) or 
www.trinityM.edu/hildegard/. 


Unitarian Church, Montpelier. 229-0492. 


NOYEMBER 


7: Church Mouse Bazaar. 9 a.m., Richmond 
Cong. Church. 434-2053. Touch of Christ- 
mas Bazaar. 7:30 a.m., United Meth. 

Church, White River Jct. 295-2697. Barre 
City Fali Bazaar. 9 a.m., Elem. & Middle 
Sch. 476-8108. Proctor Holiday Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Union Church. 459-2291. Springfield 
HospiceVt. Auction. 11 a.m.; preview 10 
a.m., VFW Club. 885-2525. 

14: Cavendish Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
Baptist Church. 226-7602. Hartland Holi¬ 
day Bazaar. 11 a.m., Brick Church. 436- 
2238. So. Burlington Holiday Bazaar. 9 
a.m., Faith United Meth. Church. 863-6553. 
So. Burlington Christmas Bazaar. 9 a.m., 
Ali Saints Epis. Church. 862-9750. Post Mills 
Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Cong. Church. 
333-9803- Vt. Farmers Market Holiday 
Fair. 9 a.m., Holiday Inn, Rutland. 287-2460. 

14-15: Harlem in the Jazz Age, conference. 
Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 8 a.m., Radisson Hotel, 
Burlington. 888-3183. 

20: Springfield Festival of the Trees. 6 p.m., 
Hartness House Inn. 883-2779. 

21: Island Pond Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., 
American Legion Hall. 723-4482. Barre 
Scottish Tea & Bazaar. 10 a.m., lst Presby- 
terian Church. 223-2290. 

27-28: Vt. Farmers Market Christmas Fair. 
10 a.m., Poultney H.S. gym. 287-2460. 

28: Derby Christmas Bazaar. 10 a.m., Elks 
Lodge. 873-9004. 


Ectics & 
Ficlćl 

Champlain Valley Fair, Essex Jct. Aug. 29- 
Sept. 7. 878-5545. 

Peru Fair. Sept. 26. 824-3065. 
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Sheffield Field Day. Sept. 7. 626-8862. 
Tunbridge WorkTs Fair. Sept. 17-20. 889- 

3704. 

Vt. State Fair, Rutland. Sept. 4-13. 775-5200. 


Etc. 


SEPTEMBER 


2; Oct. 3, 10; Nov. 14: White River Jct. 

Turkey Suppers. ł:30 p.m., United Meth. 
Church. 295-3959. 

5: Waitsfield Chicken Barbecue. 4:30 p.m., 
rec. field. 496-6420. So. Londonderry 
Chicken & Biscuit Supper. 5:30 p.m., lst 
Baptist Church. 824-3165. E. Bethel Harvest 
Supper & Talent Show. Supper 5 p.m.; 
show 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 763-7689. 

12: Dummerston Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 

5 p.m., Grange Hall. 254-8182. Fair Haven 
Peach Shortcake Supper. 5 p.m., Cong. 
Church. 265-8864. Waterbury Ctr. Fair & 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m.; entertain- 
ment 8 p.m., Grange Hall. 244-7221. 

13 Poultney Luncheon. 11 a.m., Masonie 
Tempie. 287-9052. 

15: Weybridge Chicken Pie Sup. 5:30,.6:30, 
7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 545-2116. 

25: Marshfield Harvest Supper. 5 & 7 p.m., 
Christ Covenant Church. 563-2827. 

26: Essex Jct. Chicken Pie Supper. 5 p.m., 
Grace United Meth. Church. 878-2809. Brad¬ 
ford Chicken Pie Supper. 5 & 6 p.m.. 
United Church of Christ. 222-4418. 

26; Oct. 10: Montpelier Chicken Pie Supper 

6 Crafts. 5, 6:30 p.m., Trinity Meth. Church. 
223-7172. 


OCTOBER 


1: Waterbury Ctr. Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 

7 p.m., Brick Church. 244-7221. 

2: Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 p.m.. 

West Hill Meth. Church. 685-2298. 

3: Pomfret Harvest Supper. 5, 6, 7, 8 p.m.. 
town hall. 763-8073. Cavendish Fali Fo¬ 
liage Supper. 5:30 p.m., Baptist Church. 
226-7602. Chester Harvest Supper. 5 p.m.. 
Baptist Church. 875-2939- Wells Harvest 
Feast. 5 p.m., Woodman Hall. 645-0216. 
Bennington Chicken Pie Supper. 515, 
6:30 p.m., St. Peters Church. 442-2911. St. 
Johnsbury Fali Foliage Breakfast. <S a.m., 
Grace Meth. Church. 748-2895. 

4: Hancock Smorgasbord. Noon, Hancock- 
Granville Community Church. 767-9157. 

7: Richmond Chicken Pie Sup. 4:30, 5:30, 
6:30, 7:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 434-2053. 

10: Charlotte Chicken Pie Supper & Silent 
Auction. 5 & 6:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 425- 
3170. Chelsea Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 

6:15, 7:30 p.m., United Church. 685-4447. 

So. Hero Roast Beef Dinner. 4:30 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 372-4642. W. Newbury 
Turkey Supper. 5, 6:15, 7:15 p.m.. Town 
Hall. 429-2205. Chester Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per. 5 p.m., lst Cong. Church. 875-2939. 
Fair Haven Harvest Ham Dinner. 5 p.m., 
Cong. Church. 265-8864. Montpelier 
Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6:30 p.m.. Trinity 
United Meth. Church. 223-7172 Hartland 
Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m.. lst Cong. 
Church. 436-2224. Shaftsbury Chicken Pie 
Supper. 4:30, 5:45 & 7 p.m., Church St. 442- 
2879. Post Mills Harvest Supper. 5:30 


























p.m., Cong. Church. 333-9803- Waitsfield 

Chicken Pie Supper. 5:30 & 6:30 p.m., Ma¬ 
sonie Hall. 496-3854. 

10-11: Hancock Octoberfest Dinner. Noon, 
Community Church. 787-9157. 

11 Isle La Motte Harvest Dinner. 11 a.m., St. 

Annes Shrine. 928-3362. 

17: E. Barnard Oyster Stew Supper. 5 p.m., 
Community Hall. 763-7036. 

24 Williston Chicken Pie Supper. 5, 6, 7 
p.m., Fed. Church. 862-7400. 


NOYEMBER 


1: New Haven Turkey Dinner. Ll:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30 p.m., Cong. Church. 453-3292. 
14: Chelsea Roast Beef Supper. 5 p.m., 
United Church. 685-4874. 

16: Walden Hunters’ Supper. 5:30 p.m., 
church. 563-2472. 

21 Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 2:30 p.m., 
United Church of Christ. 222-5913- 


/Iris & 
Mm.s ic 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


1-Oct. 30: VNAA Art Show. 10 a.m., Old Mili 
Craft Shop Gallery, Jericho. 899-3225- 
3-12: Old Wicked Songs. Dorset Playhouse. 
867-2223 The Glass Menagerie. Weston 
Playhouse. 824-5288. 

5: U.S. Air Force Band of Liberty. 5:30 p.m., 
Trapp Lodge, Stowe. 253-7321. Art on the 
Green. 10 a.m., Pawlet. 325-3786. Dorset 
Fire Dept. Ladies’ Auxiliary Craft Fair. 

9:30 a.m. 362-1164. 

5-6: New^ England Crafts Fest. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. (800) 438-5565. 
Mad River Valley Craft Fair. 100 artisans. 
10 a.m., Kenyon’s Field, Waitsfield. 496- 
3409 Friends of Musie at Guilford’s Fest. 
Sat. Gershwin songs, 7:30 p.m. Sun. concert, 
2 p.m.; lunch, noon-2 p.m. Guilford Organ 
Barn. 257-1961. Chester Art Guild Out- 
door Show. 10 a.m. 875-3767. 

6: New World Fest. Musie from New England, 
Canada. Chandler Musie Hall, Randolph. 
Noon on. 763-5253- Newfane Summer 
Concert Series & BBQ. Concert 5 p.m.; 
BBQ 4:30 p.m., on the common. 365-9796. 

8: Chester Artist Demonstration. 7:30 p.m., 
Art Guild. 875-2939- 

10-12, 17-19, 24-26; Oct. 1-3 The Freedom of 
the City. 8 p.m., Actors Theatre Playhouse, 
Brattleboro. (603) 256-4486. 

12: Teddy Bear Artists’ Day. 10 a.m., Hug- 
ging Bear Inn & Shoppe, Chester. 875-2412. 
Harvest Acoustic Blues Benefit. Work- 
shops, 2 p.m.; concert, 6 p.m. Vt. College 
Alumni Hall, Montpelier. 223-2057. 

12-Oct. 13: Chester Theme Show. Reception 
Sept. 12, 5 p.m., Art Guild. 875-3767. 

14, 21, 28; Oct. 5, 12 Big Night, Little Mur- 
der. Film and dinner. Villa Tragara, Water- 
bury Ctr. 456-1123- 

18: U.S. Air Force Brass Quintet. 3 p.m., 
Woodstock Town Hall. 457-3555. 

19: Bluegrass Concert. 7 p.m., St. Johnsbuiy 
Academys Fuller Hall. 748-2372.' 

19-20 Bennington Quilt Show. Quiet Valley 
Quilters. Mt. Anthony Union H.S. 442-2861. 
19-Oct. 18: Stratton Arts Fest. 200 artists & ar¬ 


tisans. 10 a.m., base lodge. 297-2200. 

20: Rochester Concert. 4 p.m., Fed. Church. 
767-9008. 

25-26: Old-Time Fiddlers’ & Step Dancing 
Contest. Fri. 7 p.m.; Sat. noon & 6:30 p.m., 
Barre Municipal Aud. 728-5188. 

25- 27: Vt. Antiąue Dealers’ Antiąues Show. 

Manchester Ctr. 365-7574. 

26: Newport Quiltfest. 10 a.m., municipal 
building. 334-7298. Society ofVt. Crafts- 
men Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Fletcher Farm Sch., 
Ludlow. 259-2261. Art in the Park. Barre 
City Park. 485-7414. Artists Studio Tour. 11 
a.m., Ludlow. 228-5050. 

26- 27: Champlain Valley Quilters Quilt 
Show. 10 a.m., The Williston Armory. 862- 
8182. Okemo Mtn. Craft Show. Juried 
show. 10 a.m., Ludlow. 422-3783. 

26-27; Oct. 3-4, 10-12, 17-18: W. Windsor Art 
Show. 11 a.m., Historical Society. 674-6966. 

26-27; Oct. 3-4, 10-12, 18-19: BrownsviUe Art 
Show. 11 a.m., Grange Hall. 674-6966. 


OCTOBER 


2-3: Woodstock Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Wood¬ 
stock Inn & Resort. 457-6628. 

2- 4: Killington Craft Show. 70 booths. 10 
a.m., Sunrise Lodge. 422-3783. Weston An¬ 
tiąue Show. 10 a.m., Playhouse. 824-4186. 

3: Steve Hall & Friends in Concert, piano or- 
chestrations. 7:30 p.m., Grace Cong. Church, 
Rutland. 773-6233 Plainfield Crafts Fair. 

10 a.m., Goddard College. 454-8311. Vt. 
Farmers Market Craft Extravaganza. 9 
a.m., Poultney. 287-2460. 

3- 4: Newfane Art Show. 10 a.m., Old Union 
Hall. 365-4309. Foliage Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., 
Quechee Gorge Village. (800) 438-5565. E. 
Topsham Fali Foliage Craft Tour. 10 a.m - 
4 p.m., local studios. 439-6921. Bromley 
Antiąue Show. 10 a.m., Peai. 824-5522. 
Bethel Antiąue & Artisan Fair. 10 a.m., 

The Keeping Room. 234-5526. Hardwick 
Craft Fair. 10 a.m., Elern. Sch. 472-5906. 
Stowe Fest. of Antiąues. 10 a.m., H.S. 253- 
7321. Stowe Village Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Elem. Sch. 253-7321. 

3-4, 10-11: Chester Outdoor Show. 10 a.m., 
Alt Guild gallery lawn. 875-3767. 

3-11: Quilt Open Snidio. Quilts by Elaine. 10 
a.m., Jeffersonville. 644-6635. 

9- 11: Weston Craft Show. Fri. noon, Sat. & 
Sun. 10 a.m., Weston Playhouse. 824-3576. 
Stowe Art & Fine Craft Fair. 175 juried 
artists. 10 a.m., Topnotch Field. 253-7321. 

10- 11: Arts & Crafts Fair. 10 a.m., Jay Peak 
Resort. 988-2611. Bennington BPW Craft 
Fair. Veterans Mem. Dr. 447-7317. 
Brownsville Craft Fest. 10 a.m., Ascutney 
Mtn. Resort. 484-7711. 

10-11, 18: New England Bach Fest. 3 p.m., 
Persons Aud., Marlboro College. 257-4523. 
Thru Oct. 16: Friday Night Life. Fridays. Jazz, 
Caribbean, Standards, Swing. 6 & 8:30 p.m., 
Yilla Tragara, Waterbury Ctr. 456-1123. 

16: Vt. Mozart Fest. Concert. American String 
Quartet. 8 p.m.; lst Cong. Church, Burling¬ 
ton. 862-7352. 

18: Art in the Park Foliage Fest. 10 a.m., Rut¬ 
land. 775-0356. Rock River Artists Exhibit 

& Studio Tour. Sat. 10 a.m.; Sun. noon. 

Old Schoolhouse, So. Newfane. 348-7440. 

18; Nov. 8-9, 28: After Dark Musie Series. 7 
p.m., K. of C., Middlebury. 388-0216. 

23-25: Essex Craft Show. 400 juried artisans. 
Fri. noon; Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Cham- 

(Continued on page 118) 



Let the 
outside in. 

Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 



Fashions and Linens from 
True Grit, April Cornell & Pendleton 
One-of-a-Kind Hickory 
Furniture & Camp Decorations 
Taxidermy & Fine Antlery 
Vermont Madę Products 
Visit our 

WineVaul t 802 748-2423 

69 RAILROAD ST., ST. JOHNSBURY, VT 


Circle Reader Service Number 243 



Drive Home Your 
Support for Wildlife 




For the Nongame and Natural 
Heritage Program 

• lmprove nesting sites for endangered 
loons, peregrine falcons, other birds • 
Learn about natural communities and 
species • Inventory species • lmprove 
wildlife viewing areas. 

For Lakes & Rivers 

• Monitoring and improving water 
quality in lakes and rivers • Protecting 
and improving fish and wildlife habitat 
• Protection of shorelines. 

VT Fish & Wildlife Dept. (VL) 

103 So. Main, Waterbury, VT 05671-0501 

802 / 241-3700 
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Green Mountain Homes 





UNIQJJE 


REAL ESTATE 


FRONT COTTAGE on 

Willoughby Lakę. Gorgeous 
views of lakę and surrounding 
area. Private beach, deck with 
wraparound porcb, granite 
fireplace. Boathouse 
converted to studio. #1455 $209,900. 

Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841 
802-533'7077, e-mail: wa@plainfield.bypass.com. 


HISTORIC 40-ACRE COUNTRY ESTATE 
Overlooking Lakę Champlain 


Directions: 

From Stowe, take the 
Mountain Road and follow 
signs to the Stowe Country 
Club. We are right above the 
golf course. 


Visit our web site, 
www.stowehiehlands.com, 
or cali (800) 417 7577. 


Welcome to Stowe Highlands... 
just two miles from Stowe village. 
Townhouses, village homes and 
residential lots — on .25 to 8.5 
acres — offer beauty, convenience 
and value. Ali complete with 
water, sewer and power. Many 
services available. This is the Stowe 
lifestyle at its finest! 


Circle Reader Service Number 122 


Circle Reader Service Number 207 


Discover YermonPs Best 


Stowe Highlands 

A Premier Residential Development 


Frank Punderson 
Re/Max Real Estate Services 
19 West St. 

Rutland, Vt 05701 


frank@remaxvermont.com 


Vermont historie Register, 
resplendent with period 
architectural detail; 4 bed- 
rooms, Th baths, 2 fire- 
places, country kitchen. 

A cupola-crowned barn, 
2-bedroom guest house. 
$315,000 Brochure 


1-888-977-9777 ext.202 

Spectacular views of the lakę! 


EXCEPTIONAL LAKĘ' 


Circle Reader Service Number 268 


Rochester 


ighty moun- 
tainside acres 
with sweeping 
views, 30 acres of pas- 
ture and meadow, 3 
smali streams, power, 
phone and town road 
frontage conveniently 
nearby. $139,900. 

Rochester — Old, sound barn, modern shop building, tool house on 36 acres 
of prime terrain, 20 acres of open pasture and the balance in spruce, mapie 
and birch. Big vista to south and west of the Green Mountains. $129,000. 

East Randolph — Seventy acres, half open meadow, half former sugarbush, 
immense 300 degree views, exceptional building sites, rural, private and 
readily accessible. $159,500. 

Barton — Splendid high country offering with outstanding panoramas, 
an 8 acre pond, woods, pastures, hayfields from $175,000 for 150 acres to 
$700,000 for 1,013 acres. 

I have numerous other land listings from around the State in all sizes and 
price ranges. 




1998 is my 31styear ofcovering all ofVermont representing both buyers and 
sellers of fine country property. Please contact me with your reąuirements and 
Fil respond quickly andput my long experience at your disposal. Please cali, 
wńte, fax, e-mail or check out my web page for an introduction. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

www.barronre.com 


RD#1, Box 26A, North Hollow, 
Rochester, Vermont 05767-9003 
(802) 767-3398 - FAX: (802) 767-4669 

E-mail: barronre@together.net 



1 New Homes 
Condos 
Uscd Homes 
Land 

U rl>an/R UV(l i 


Circle Reader Service Number 177 


Vermont’s First Realtor 

(ESTABLISHED1927) 


wm 


112 LAKĘ STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
(802) 864-4600 


Toll Free 1-800-232-4661 
Visit Our Website: 
www.smithbell.com 


Circle Reader Service Number 123 


W OODSTOCK, 

Vermont. 

One mile from Woodstock 
Village, “Maplewood 
Farm,” almost two cen- 
turies old, comprised of 
large farmhouse circa 
1800, barns and 100 acres 
of beautiful land with 
meadows, woods, and fields bordering the Ottaucjuechee River; the land 
protected by conservation easements. Minutes from the Billings Farm & 
Museum and the Marsh Billings National Park. $795,000. 

Georgina Williamson, Inc. 

REALTOR® 

23 Elm Street, Woodstock, VT 05091 802-457-2000 
e-mail: gwrltrvt@sover.net 

Local representative for Sotheby's International Realty and exclusive area member oł the estates club. 

Circle Reader Service Number 145 
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Lincoln, Vermont 

THE ULTIMATE VERMONT RETREAT 

Surrounded by National Forest with spectacular 
views, Lincoln Notch Farm sits on 25 acres at the 
end of a private drive, allowing for total pri- 
vacy. Features two extraordinary contemporary 
residences, cxquisitely finished, plus fireplaces, 
attached historie barn, three ponds and morę. 

SI,395,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Newfane, Vermont 
HEARTS BEND FARM 

Classic Vermont Cape on 70 acres of open pasture and 
forest bound by old stonewalls and gardens. 
Wonderful, fully restored five bedroom home plus 
c.1790 post and beam bam with horse stalls and riding 
ring. Year-round stream, pond, tennis court and morę, 
just minutes from village. $685,000 


Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Bet hel, Vermont 
THE BUNDY FARM 
300 ACRE COUNTRY RETREAT 

Set in the middle of 50 acres of hayfield and meadows 
with expansive views, the 1860 farmhouse has been 
completely renovated into a 5 bedroom country retreat 
with gourmet kitchen, sunroom and entertaining 
areas. The farm features 300 acres with 2 streams, a 
pond and maturę woodlands with trails plus a hay 
bam, horse bam and old milkhouse. $545,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Tunbridge, Vermont 
THE 133 ACRE RANDALL FARM 

Situated on 133 acres of hillside farmland with mead¬ 
ows and mixed hardwood forests, the 6,000 sq. ft. 
main residence is a converted Vermont barn fully 
restored. Features wonderful airy spaces combined 
with State of the art appointments, the finest materials 
and craftsmanship, expansive views in all directions, 
plus guest house and large pond. $1,200,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


Witigs Point, Charlotte, Vermont 
LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN ESTATE 

A 5,500 square foot Federal style home with 600 feet 
of frontage on Lakę Champlain offering views of the 
Adirondack Mountains, magnificent gardens, antique 
barn, professional kitchen, butternut wood library, 
high ceilings and a wonderful master suitę. Privacy 
plus Wings Point amenities including tennis courts 
and boat docks. $1,500,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Woodstock, Vermont 
FIRST LIGHT RIDGE 

Located on one of Woodstock’s highest ridges, the 
new 5,500 sq. ft. residence has the most expansive 
views in all of Woodstock. Features 5 bedrooms, 
separate guest apartment, gourmet kitchen, a 3,000' 
private driveway insuring complete privacy, plus 70 
acres of mixed hardwoods and meadows bound by 
stonewalls. A world of its own. $1,215,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadway 802-457-4977 


The Exclusive Vermont Ajfiliate for 


!CHRISTIE’S 

> GREAT ESTATES 
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Lanc/l/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802-660-2900 
Five The Green Woodstock,Yermont 05091 802-457-4977 


Ferrisburgh, Vermont 
165 ACRE SATTERLY FARM 

A classic Vermont farm on 165 acres. Features a 
remarkably original and beautifully restored 3,800 
square foot Cape home with a hilltop setting, views 
of the Green Mountains, mapie sugar orchard with 
sugarhouse plus barns, fields, horse stalls and fenced 
pasture. All within 35 minutes of Burlington. 

$584,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


New Hat en, Vermont 
168 ACRE “MOUNTAINYIEW FARM” 

Nestled in the foothills of the Green Mountains on 168 
acres of pasture, meadows and woodlands with 
incredible gardens and a spring fed pond. Features an 
impressive 4,400 sq. ft. colonial residence, original, 
restored 1840s farmhouse, a cottage plus completely 
equipped sugarhouse, greenhouse, eąuipment sheds, 
bam and pond house. $950,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-660-2900 


Woodstock, Yermont 
HAVENWOOD 100 AC. COUNTRY ESTATE 

One of the finest country estates in Woodstock, the 
7,000 sq. ft. rambling Cape is approached by a private 
drive through manicured woodlands with open mead¬ 
ows and a pond. The 15 room residence is extremely 
well appointed featuring 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, exten- 
sive landscaping and gardens and beautiful views. 
Incredible hilltop location with absolute privacy in a 
perfect country setting. $2,385,000 

Cali Wadę 1. Treadway 802-457-4977 




















Green Mountain Homes 


® THE WOODSTOCK 

Corporation V2/ 


ANTIQUE CAPE near end of town 
road between Woodstock & South 
Woodstock. Charming little house 
with many old features including 
wide board floors, old doors, etc. Liv- 
ing room with fireplace, kitchen, din- 
ing room, sunroom, two bedrooms 
and bath, long rangę views, 7.59+/- 
acres, prestigious area, £199,500. 

FANTASTIC SUNSETS & Y1EWS, high above Twin Farms Luxury 
Resort on Sugar Mouse Road in Barnard. Main house with 3 bedrooms, 
2 baths, living room & family rooms each with fireplace, deck, breeze- 
way and garage. The original Sugar House, converted to guest cottage, 
is also included, offered with 2 l A acres, £325,000. 

WOODSTOCK YILLAGE DWELLING with rental income to defray 
expenses. Main level contains four rooms and fuli bath, plus covered 
porch; the upper unit (2nd & 3rd lloors) has five rooms plus bath; and 
the lower level is an efficiency. Short walk to the green, S 135,000. 

C. 1840 CLASSIC COLONLVL at end of town maintained road just 
over the Pomfret town linę in Sharon. Three bedrooms, 2 A baths, 
two parlors with FP, studio or office, large country kitchen, dining 
room, front & rear patios, detached 2-car garage, pond site(s), views, 
100+/- acres, £289,500. 

SEYERAL CHOICE LAND TRACTS in the generał Woodstock, 
Pomfret, Barnard area. (One even comes with a Covered Bridge!) Gall 
with your reąuirements. We have been selling real estate in the Wood¬ 
stock area for morę than 35 years and will do our best to assist you. 

LISTINGS ALWAYS WELCOME. 

Marilyn L. Spaulding — Polly Thacher Hamilton 
Peter J. Hymel — Leslie Lewis 
18 Elm Street — Woodstock, Yennont 05091-0657 
(802) 457-3700 
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“Brookhouse” in Dorset, VT 

The centerpiece of this sumptuous 36.8 acre estate is an 
immaculate 4200 sq. ft. circa 1775 Enfield colonial — one of the 
several houses saved from the 1930s creation of the Quabbin 
Reservoir in Massachusetts. 

It boasts original paneling, mantles, floors, hardware, etc., 
with the advantage of 20th century foundations, chimneys and 
Systems. There are 6 bedrooms, 5Z baths, 4 fireplaces and large 
terraces. 

Extensive stone walls and English gardens accent the 3 bed- 
room guest cottage, meandering brook, pond and swimming 
pool. Over 1400 feet of Mettowee frontage and 30 acres of 
meadow afford a variety of Vermont Life views. Our Exclusive 
Listing. $1,495,000. 

Dorset’s Oldest Real Estate Firm 

DORSET 

V I L L A G E 
PROPERTIES „ 

SNA RE A86 0CIATE8 "livery ofseizin" WWW.dvprop.COm 



Box 126/Route 30 
Dorset, VT 05251 
802^867^5300 


AUTUMN EVENTS 

Continued from page 115 


plain Valley Expo, Essex Jct. 878-4786. 

31: Dorset Rummage Sale. 10 a.m., United 
Church of Dorset & East Rupert. 867-5532. 


NOYEMBER 


6: La Bottine Souriante, concert. 7:30 p.m., 
Woodstock Town Hall. 457-3981. 

7: Bluegrass Concert. 1-5 p.m. & 7-11 p.m., 
Weston Play house. 824-6674. Sto we Rescue 
Squad Barn Dance & Raffle. 8 p.m., 

Percy’s Garage. 253-9060. 

11: The Sandwalk. 7 p.m., Playhouse, College 
of St. Joseph, Rutland. 773-5900. 

13: Vt. Mozart Festival Concert. New York 
Chamber Soloists. 8 p.m.; lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. 862-7352. 

19-22: So. Burlington Craft Show. 200 
craftspeople. 10 a.m., Sheraton. 223-2636. 

27-28: Putney Craft Tour. Visit 19 artisans. 10 
a.m. 387-4032. Woodstock Inn Thanksgiv- 
ing Craft Fair. 10 a.m.. 457-6628. 

27-29: Killington Craft Show. Juried show. 

10 a.m., Cortina Inn. 422-3783. 

28: St. Johnsbury Town Band Christmas 
Concert. 2 p.m., No. Cong. Church. 592- 
3258. Dorset Thanksgiving Concert. 
Chamber musie. 5 p.m., Dorset Church. 362- 
1956. Christmas Craft Show. 9 a.m., Grace 
United Meth., Essexjct. 878-2809- Kirby 


Quilters Christmas Craft Fair. 10 a.m., 
Lyndon State College. 626-3207. 


Outrfoor.s 
& .Sporfs 

(See also Through the Season) 


SEPTEMBER 


3-7: Killington Stage Race. Killington Resort. 
422-6226. 

5: Jeffersonville/Cambridge 5K Run & 
Walk. 8:30 a.m. regis., Elem. Sch. 644-8282. 
5-6: King of the Mountain Toumey. 10 a.m., 
Living History Museum, Marlboro. 464-5569. 
5-7: Mad River Yalley Cricket Challenge. 
Warren. 496-3409. 

12: Barton Golf Tournament. Prizes, BBQ. 
Golf Club. 525-3409. 

12-13: Quad-Lakes Fishing Derby. Crystal, 
Parker, Shadow, Willoughby. 525-1133. 

13 Kingdom Classic Mountain Bike Race. 

Burkę Mtn. Resort. 626-3305. 

16-Oct. 11: Fali Foliage River Cruises. Belle 
of Brattleboro. Noon & 3:30 p.m. 254-1263. 
19: Northeastern Open Atlatl Champi- 
onship. 10:30 a.m., Chimney Point, Addison 
759-2412. Jeffersonville Wildlife Celeb. 


10:30 a.m., Smug. Notch Resort. 888-9218. 

25- 27: New England Mountain Bike Fest. 6 
a.m., Randolph. 226-7411. 

26: Northeast Kingdom Lakes Century Bike 
Tour. 25- , 50- , 75- or 100-mi. 8 a.m., Crystal 
Lakę, Barton. 525-6212. 

26- 27: Yolkssport Walk. Walk along Batten 
Kill, visit Rockwell Museum. 8 a.m., Rec. 

Park, Arlington. 462-2019. 

27: Mad Dash Footrace. Warren. 496-3409. 

Thru Sept. 30: LCI All-Season Fishing Tour¬ 
nament. Lakę Champlain. 862-7777. 


OCTOBER 


3: Vt. Land Trust Foliage Conservation Bike 
Tour. 9:30 a.m., Swanton. 223-5234. 

4: Leaf Peepers Half-Marathon & 5-K Race. 
Waterbury State Hospital Grounds. 223-2080. 
50-Mile Mountain Bike & Run. 6 a.m., As- 
cutney Mtn. Resort, Brownsville. 484-3525. 

11 : Craftsbury Mountain Bike Race. 10, 20 & 
30 km. 10 a.m., Outdoor Ctr. 586-7767. 


NOYEMBER 


7: Craftsbury X-C Run. 10 a.m., Craftsbury 
Outdoor Ctr. 586-7767. 

8: Yeterans Day Road Race. Bennington. 442- 
1053. 
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To advertise Cali: Yermont Life Classifieds, 802-877-2262 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rt. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Art Prints/Gifis 

SEE FINE ART PRINTS of my award winning Ver- 
mont oil landscapes on Internet, 
www.huberart.com Great gifts, reasonable. I send 
art before payment. You return free if not satisfied. 
Don Huber 516-626-3359. 


Bed & Breakfast 

PLUM DOOR B&B, STOWE. Near Village. Cozy, 1 
w/fp. Private baths, kitchen & LR. Reasonable. 
1-800-258-PLUM. 


Books 


FINE books & OLD PRINTS bought/sold. Lyrical 
Ballad Bookstore, Antiąuarian Booksellers sińce 
1971. 7 & 9 Phila St., Saratoga Springs, NY 
12866, 518-584-8779. 


Dining 

AVERY’s CAFE: Harvest Food for Everyone! Depot 
Street, Lyndonville 802-626-3017. 


Health Products 


ALL NEW! ULTRA CHROMA SLIM FOR MEN. Helps re- 
duce body fat + increase lean muscle and stimulate 
metabolism. 90 caplets. Toll-Free 877-220-5566. 


Lodging 

THE NORTH HERO HOUSE INN AND RESTAURANT. 
Fali is spectacular in the Champlain Islands. 
Broadway Musical Workshop September 13th - 
18th. Special midweek rates. AAA, 3 diamond, 
802-372-4732. www.northherohouse.com 

CHRISTMAS TREE INN & CONDOMINIUMS fabulous 
foliage, deluxe accommodations, convenient loca- 
tion, tennis, reasonable rates 800-535-5622. 


Musie 


ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concertinas, New, 
Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues $5.00. Cas- 
tiglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 48090, 
1-810-755-6050. 


Photography Workshop 

PHOTOGRAPH VERMONT. Join award-winning pho- 
tographer Robert Eddy for a workshop in the hills 
and smali towns of central Vermont. Guidance in 
feature, scenie, and portrait photography; dark- 


room instruction. Great accommodations 
arranged. Groups limited to 6. Two Classes: Sept. 
3-5; Oct. 1-3. 802-728-5587. 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$44/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1110, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


LAKĘ CARMI: Scenie home or campsites with two 
private beaches and boat ramps. 0.7 to 2.9 acres. 
$25>000-$40,000 per lot. Woodbury: Abandoned 
100+/- acre homestead. Secluded, mixed woods, 
grown-up pastures. $60,000. Photos upon request. 
Free information. Marble Realty. 1 -800-439-3418 
e-mail: Mmarrealty@aol.com 

vermont HORSEFARM. 10 Bedroom B&B, early 
cape, 34 acres, riverfront. $465,000 Granger RE 
802-365-7600 www.sover.net/-yes 

WELL ESTABLISHED INN & RESTAURANT in Stowe, 
Vermont. Twenty rooms on a prime 10 acre hill- 
side location. The restaurant has been operating 
for 60 years. Contact: Realty Professionals, 144 
Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
802-223-2228 or Email vtrealnet@aol.com 

ISLAND LOTS ON LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, ten acre 
wooded parcels, each 350 feet shoreline, photo 
available, from $57,500. No brokers, 
513-683-5525. 

QUAINT UPSCALE COUNTRY STORĘ in Peacham, 
Vermont at the crossroads to Harvey’s Lakę, Mar¬ 
tini Pond and Groton State Forest. Contact: Re¬ 
alty Professionals, 144 Main Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602 802-223-2228, 

Email vtrealnet@aol.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY, Grafton, VT: specializing 
in premium country properties sińce 1972 — cur- 
rently many with large acreage. 802-843-2390 or 
www.sover. net / - homes 

BROOKS H. BARRON R.E. 1998 marks my 3lst year 
of offering country property statewide. Please cali 
802-767-3398 and LII help you. 

THE WOODSTOCK Corporation offers complete 
real estate services in and about the Woodstock 
area. 18 Elm St., Woodstock, VT 05091. 
802-457-3700. 

CLASSIC POST & BEAM SKI LODGE twenty-five min- 
utes from Stowe, spectacular view, 12.5 acres, 
$89,500. 802-592-3118 

VERMONT PROPERTIES FOR SALE BY OWNER. Classic 
Home, Parcels 5 to 450 acres, and morę...Ali near 
Woodstock, VT Law School, Dartmouth. Tel: 
802-763-7716, Fax: 802-763-2625 e-mail: 
yisroel@sover.net http//www. sover.net/-yisroel 

VERMONT BUSINESSES: Realty Professionals special- 
izes in the sale of Vermont Country Stores, 
Restaurant, Lodging and other businesses. Con¬ 
tact: Richard Blanchard at Realty Professionals, 

144 Main Street, Montpelier, VT 05602. 
802-223-2228, Email vtrealnet@aol.com 

RUTLAND TEN ACRES. Picturesque trees and stream. 

Perked. $65,000. 718-478-8209. 


Ski Yacations 


NORDIC GOURMET: Luxury x-c vacations in Yer¬ 
mont and the Austrian Alps. Escorted inn to inn 
tours on groomed trails. Fine Cuisine, elegant 
country lodging, and daily ski instruction. Ali abil- 
ities welcome. Cali for a free brochure: 802-436- 
1115 E-mail: nordicgourmet@hotmail.com 


Stoves 


AGA Cookers 


All cast iron construction for better 


tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 


- G 

Classic Cookers. RD3 Box 180-3088 
Montpelier, VT 05602 .802-223-3620 



Yacation Rentals 


FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with hundreds of 

Vermont vacation rentals. 802-229-2433. Web 
site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS for the dis- 
criminating vacationer. Simoneau Realty, P. O. 
Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 802-253-4623. 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE State’s largest 
guide to hundreds of photo listings of OWNERS 
HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s Vineyard, 
Nantucket & Cape Cod. Cali 1-800-628-0558 or 
see rentals in color at http://cyberrentals.com 

KILLINGTON—MOUNTAIN BIKING, Golf, Hiking 
and Trout fishing are only minutes away. This 
lovely 3 bedroom home sleeps 8 and has all the 
amenities you expect. Prices rangę from $300- 
$750 (Non-Holiday). 888-521 -6677. 

FARM VACATION AT THE PERRY FARM includes fully 
furnished 2 bedroom apartment, horse drawn 
hayrides and participation in farm activities. Don’t 
miss the beautiful foliage in the Northeast King- 
dom this year. $350 per week. Cali or write for 
our brochure. 509 Dutton Brook Lane, Browning- 
ton, VT 05860. 802-754-2396. 

lookout FARM, Woodstock, VT. Private home. 
Spectacular views, luxuriously furnished, 
800-425-2830. 

COMPLETELY RESTORED 1779 Colonial with five 
bedrooms, 3-1/2 bathrooms, large modern 
kitchen. Nicely appointed, located on smali se¬ 
cluded farm. $1500/wk. Available weekends. Re- 
demption Farm, c/o Nanette Gilmour, Middle- 
town Springs, Vermont 05757, 802-235-2357. 
<ngilmour@vermontel.com> 

STOWE COUNTRY RENTALS. Vacation homes/condos 
nestled in and around the charming village of 
Stowe. Cali 800-639-1990/ 802-253-8132. 
www.stowecountryrentals.com 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACATIONS. Rooms 
and 3 bedroom apartment. Working farm. Heart 
of Foliage. Skiing, hiking & snowmobiling. Non- 
smoking. No pets, please. Reasonable rates. R.D. 1 
Box 99, West Danville, VT 05873. 

802-563-2025. 


To advertise write: Vermont Life Classifieds, PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; or cali 802-877-2262 
Closing Dates: Winter Issue: September 15. Spring Issue: December 8. 
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Picture Postscript 



W: 


hen the day came to shut the door of the Chauncy Walker Storę — which had operated in 
the heart of the village of Benson sińce the late 1820s — the last owners, Lisie and Vera 
Bartholomew, wanted to make surę there was no ąuestion that business had ceased. Their sign 
tells the story. These days, Chauncy Walker's storę still makes a fine spot for Patrick Bowen 
and Darian and Scott Messer to see what's happening in town. 
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or morę than just furniture, 

lace Like Home 


Moose Creek Ltd., 

1592 Central Avenue 
Albany, NY 12205 

Just west of the Adirondack Northway 
(1 -87), Exit 2W 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5 
(518) 869-0049 
FAX (518) 869-3785 


Moose Creek Ltd. North, 

10 State Rt. 149 
Lakę George, NY 12845 
Adirondack Northway (1-87) Exit 20 
(Corner Rt. 9 and 149) 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5, Sunday 1-5 
(518) 745-7340 
FAX (518) 745-7513 


Fine and Uniąue Home Furnishings, Accessories and Gifts 
Complete Interior Design Services. 

Visit us on our web site: www.moosecreekltd.com 


Interior Design by Moose Creek Principab, Patricia DeMento and Stephen M omrow 


Photo by Randall Perry 
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0 >nv the Event of a Major Blaze, 
It s Best to Cale the Authorities. 
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Fali. It's our season. 


Mid Vermont*For Ali Seasons 80 

Northeast Kingdom Travel & Tourism Assoc 
Crossroads of VermOnt Partnership 
www.travel-vermont.com 
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